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SENECA, HOMER, AND CHAPMAN’S BUSSY D’AMBOIS 


IN 1940 Professor Hardin Craig pointed out that Renaissance drama- 
tists wrote, not one, but three different “types” of tragedy, dis- 
tinguished from each other by the way in which the cause of the pro- 
tagonist’s misfortune is viewed. In the ‘“‘Christian” type, according 
to Craig, the protagonist to some degree brings misfortune upon him- 
self. In the ‘“‘Aeschylean” type, he is not to blame for the evil that be- 
falls him, but he accepts calamity as a manifestation of an inscrutable, 
yet divine, order. In the ““Senecan” type, too, the protagonist is blame- 
less, but here there is anything but order in the world: human calamity 
is inescapable because of the very nature of things." 

Oversimple as these formulations may be, they can yet help us to 
understand Renaissance tragedy. Perhaps because of Shakespeare’s 
pre-eminence (he perfected the Christian type), perhaps because of 
the influence of Bradley, critics have too readily assumed that all 
Renaissance tragedies were cast in the Christian mold. Such plays as 
The Duchess of Malfi and ’Tis a Pity She’s a Whore are not Christian 
tragedies. Their protagonists go to their dooms, not because they vio- 
late the moral order, but because the very nature of their world is 
disastrous. These are “‘Senecan” tragedies and they must be so 
treated by the judicious critic. To deal with them as if they were the 
familiar Christian or Shakespearean variety is to run the risk of con- 
demning a horse for not being an elephant. And one runs a similar 
risk if one assumes that all of Shakespeare’s tragedies are Christian 
ones. The welter of conflicting interpretations of Hamlet is, at least 
partly, the result of just such an assumption. One may construct all 
sorts of tragic flaws for Hamlet, but one seeks in vain for his flaw in 
the play itself: it is not there. Although deeply Christian in one sense, 
Hamlet does not fit into the “Christian” tragic pattern exemplified in 
Macbeth. Of the three types described by Craig, Hamlet comes closest 
to the ‘‘Aeschylean” one. It is not, however, with Hamlet that I 
mean to deal, but with a play which has engendered no less diversity 
of interpretation: Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois. 

Two of the most recent critics of the play treat it as a Christian 
tragedy. Regarding Bussy as a “‘slave of passion,” both J. W. Wieler 
and Ennis Rees see his fall as the memesis of a violated moral order.? 

1H. Craig, “The Shackling of Accidents,” PQ, xrx (1940), 12-13. 

*See J. W. Wieler, George Chapman—the Effect of Stoicism upon His Tragedies 
(New York, 1949), pp. 26, 36, 49-51; and Ennis Rees, The Tragedies of George Chapman 


(Cambirdge, Mass., 1954), pp. 29-50. Wieler’s thesis is that as Chapman came to be 
more and more influenced by Stoic thought, his tragedies consequently became less and 
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Such an interpretation fits nicely the over-all thesis of either critic, 
but it does not fit the play itself. Such an interpretation, indeed, runs 
precisely counter to Chapman’s intention. Within the ethical context 
of the play, Chapman never assigns any blame to Bussy; he depicts 
him rather as the sum of all virtue. Far from being a Christian 
tragedy, Bussy is a Senecan one—even more “‘Senecan”’ than Craig’s 
definition of the type. Bussy goes down because the blind and random 
world in which he lives inevitably destroys the virtuous. 


I 


The first scene of Bussy D’ A mbois provides clear indications of the 
kind of tragedy we are about to witness. The play begins with Bussy 
soliloquizing on the state of the world: 


Fortune, not Reason, rules the state of things, 
Reward goes backwards, Honor on his head. . . (I.i.1-2)* 


He dwells upon the inner emptiness of “great men”’ who 


Think they beare all the Kingdomes worth before them; 

Yet differ not from those colossick statues, 

Which, with heroique formes without o’respread, 

Within are nought but morter, flint and lead. (14-17) 


The two lines that follow seem to be parenthetical, that is, logically 
disconnected from what preceded them: 


Man is a torch borne in the winde; a dreame 
But of a shadow, summ’d with all his substance; (18-19) 


Bussy then reverts to his main argument, concluding with this elabo- 
rate simile: 


And as great seamen using all their wealth 
And skills in Neptunes deepe invisible pathes, 





less viable as dramas. Rees believes that Chapman throughout all his works was con- 
sistently a Christian humanist. Both critics asswme consistency in Chapman’s thought 
and this, as regards Bussy D’Ambois, involves them in a begging of the critical question. 
There is no warrant for assuming that what a man believes to be true at thirty, he still 
holds to at forty or fifty. And the proper way to discover what a writer believed at a 
particular time is to understand what he wrote at that time. If what he wrote happens to 
be a tragedy, then the critic is obliged to deal with that work as a tragedy and without 
a priori assumptions. It is the present writer’s belief that Chapman’s views underwent 
a radical change around the time of the composition of the Byron plays, where the 
type of hero embodied in Bussy is unequivocally rejected, and that in Clermont 
D’Ambois of The Revenge Chapman created a new ideal to replace the rejected one. 

5 Quotations are taken from Bussy D’Ambois and The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, 
ed. F. S. Boas (Boston, 1905). 
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In tall ships richly built and ribd with brasse, 

To put a girdle round about the world, 

When they have done it (comming neere their haven) 
Are faine to give a warning peece, and cal! 

A poore staid fisher-man, that never past 

His countries sight, to waft and guide them in: 

So when we wander furthest through the waves 

Of glassie Glory, and the gulfes of State, 

Topt with all titles, spreading all our reaches, 

As if each private arme would sphere the earth, 

Wee must to vertue for her guide resort, 

Or we shall shipwrack in our safest port. (20-33) 


This passage, fixing the mood of the tragedy and setting up the 
spectator’s expectations as to the succeeding action, is extremely im- 
portant. Bussy’s poverty (he enters ‘“‘poore’’), in conjunction with 
his reference to the inner poverty of “great’’ men, conveys the idea 
that Bussy really possesses inner worth. Bussy is aware that honor 
wrongly goes to those who do not deserve it; he is also aware that his 
own virtue is real and does deserve honor. Furthermore, the tone of 
this passage is not that of violent hatred or thwarted ambition: it is 
the tone of contemptus mundi. In this initial scene, then, Bussy is a 
virtuous, poor and neglected man, contemning a world which con- 
temns virtue. The precise meaning of “‘vertue”’ here is crucial. In the 
second section of this paper its meaning will be discussed at length. 
Here we might note that it does not seem to mean “‘moral virtue” in 
its usual sense, but a kind of inner worthiness, opposed to outward 
“greatness.” 

J. W. Wieler neglects this passage, except for lines 32-33. These 
lines he takes as Bussy’s injunction to himself: ‘. . . virtuous deeds 
must be the salvation of the great man.’ But, as a close reading of 
the whole passage makes evident, the elaborate simile with which it 
closes (i.e., lines 20-33) is a general statement about those outwardly 
great men whom Bussy has been discussing: when they have wan- 
dered furthest “through the waves of glassie Glory,” they must re- 
sort to “‘vertue” (inward worth) for a guide, or shipwreck. 

Boas objects to Chapman’s comparison of “great men” to “un- 
skilfull statuaries” and then to “collossick statues” made of ‘“morter, 
flint and lead.” This, Boas holds, makes for an ‘awkward transition 
of the imagery” since “‘it is a singular canon of aesthetics that esti- 


‘ Wieler, p. 29. 
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mates the worth of a statue by the materials out of which it is made.’ 
But the transition, I think, is eminently appropriate, for the statues 
which great men make are themselves. Boas further notes that lines 
29-33 are not exactly the conclusion we are led to expect by the open- 
ing lines of the speech.® Boas is quite right: if the world is the topsy- 
turvy place Bussy describes in lines 1-2, then why should great men 
have to be virtuous in order to succeed? The closing lines of the pas- 
sage make sense only if they are taken as a beforehand description of 
what takes place in the scene a few moments later: Monsieur, a ‘great 
man” coming into “port,” tries to enlist the aid of Bussy (‘‘vertue’’) 
to guide him in. Monsieur does what Bussy says he must to reach his 
goal. 

Immediately after Bussy’s soliloquy, Monsieur enters and reveals 
1) that he is next in line for the kingship, 2) that he wants to be king, 
and 3) that he intends to use Bussy to achieve his ends. Monsieur is 
clearly one of the outwardly great men whom Bussy has been discuss- 
ing. He has “‘wandered furthest through the waves of glassie Glory” 
and is “comming neere his haven.” Lacking real virtue, he must re- 
sort to Bussy for his guide, Bussy, ‘‘a poore staid fisher-man, that 
never past His countries sight.” The latter half of Bussy’s soliloquy 
thus appears to be a kind of beforehand dramatic irony or pointing.’ 

Once this is established, Chapman’s intentions become clear. Bussy 
is not presaging his fall as a result of his capitulation to Monsieur or his 
failure to control his passions. He is neither a malcontent nor an 
avenger. He is a wholly virtuous man—so Chapman wishes us to see 
him—who finds himself in a disordered world where outward show 
and inner poverty characterize the successful. There is nothing about 
him that suggests “unrestrained will and boundless ambition.’’® 
Nor is there any indication that his contempt of the world is insincere. 
Yet Wieler and Rees view this first soliloquy, not simply and un- 
equivocally, but as subtle self-deception: only thus can a “tragic 
flaw” be imputed to Bussy.® It seems clear, however, that Bussy’s 
soliloquy is a conventional “direct” speech—the kind that Miss 


5 Bussy D’Ambois and The Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois, p. 146. 

* Ibid. Cf. A. S. Ferguson, “The Plays of George Chapman,” MLR, xu (1918), 
2, 4-5- 

7 This ironic pointing has never been noticed. M. C. Bradbrook (Themes and 
Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy, Cambridge, Eng., 1952, p. 34) notes the use of 
dramatic irony in other ways in Chapman’s plays. 

® The Tragedies of George Chapman, ed. T. M. Parrott (London, 1910), p. 34. 

* See Wieler, p. 26; Rees, p. 33. 
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Bradbrook well describes.’ It serves to state the “moral”’ of the play, 
to characterize the hero, and to outline the general situation—as well 
as to point ironically to the succeeding action. 

The rest of the first scene further supports this view. Although 
Monsieur uses his best rhetoric to win Bussy over, Bussy is not easily 
persuaded. He harps on the corruption of the court, on the emptiness 
of the courtiers. And when Monsieur finally wins Bussy’s tacit con- 
sent, Chapman makes it clear that Bussy is aware of Monsieur’s ends: 

Hee’ll put his plow into me, plow me up: 

But his unsweating thrift is policie, 

And learning-hating policie is ignorant 

To fit his seed-land soyl; a smooth plain ground 

Will never nourish any politick seed. 

I am for honest actions, not for great: 

If I may rise in Court for vertue, speed his plow! (123-30) 


Bussy has obviously no intention of helping Monsieur to the crown. 
He is for “honest actions, not for great,” and there is no warrant for 
taking his words equivocally. This is what Wieler seems to do when he 
interprets lines 128-30 as Bussy’s attempt to soothe his conscience 
for yielding to Monsieur’s crowns. But Bussy is not soothing his 
conscience any more than he is persuaded by Monsieur’s crowns. He 
is simply taking advantage of Fortune, of which Monsieur is merely 
an instrument: 


There is a deepe nicke in Times restlesse wheele 

For each mans good, when which nicke comes, it strikes; 

As rhetorick yet workes not perswasion, 

But only is a meane to make it worke: 

So no man riseth by his reall merit, 

But when it cries “clincke”’ in his raisers spirit. (134-39) 


Clearly, Bussy has not decided to toss his eggs into the politic basket; 
he has decided only to take advantage of a “‘nicke’’ in Fortune’s wheel 
and to try to rise in Court “for vertue.’’ Bussy’s real merit is again as- 
serted, but it is only by “‘clincking” in Monsieur’s plans that he is able 
to rise. And the sly allusion to rhetoric and persuasion suggests that 
Bussy is persuaded not by Monsieur’s rhetoric but by other considera- 


10 Bradbrook, p. 124. I do not think that the expository function of Bussy’s opening 
soliloquy is “comparatively negligible,” as Miss Bradbrook maintains about direct 
speech soliloquies generally. 

1 Wieler, p. 29. Rees (p. 34) sees Bussy as falling “‘an easy prey to Monsieur’s offer 
of gold and glory.” Cf. James Smith,“Revaluations (VII): George Chapman (ii),” 
Scrutiny, tv (1935), 48. 
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tions. This is not to say that Bussy has not made a mistake—we soon 
learn that he has. But he has not made a morally wrong choice in terms 
of the play’s ethical framework. 

The scene closes with a variation on the virtue-greatness theme. 
Maffé, Monsieur’s steward, seeing Bussy in rags, decides to withhold 
nine hundred of the thousand crowns intended for Bussy. “Is this 
wretch indu’d With any merit worth a thousand crownes?” he mut- 
ters. When Bussy detects the fraud, Maffé hands over the money 
grudgingly. Infuriated, Bussy strikes the rogue. Wieler believes that 
this altercation is intended to reveal one of Bussy’s weaknesses; he 
speaks of Bussy’s “brusque and impudent manner with Maffé.’’" 
But it is Maffé who is impudent here; Bussy is rather patient. In the 
dramatic context, his action is felt to be entirely justified. 

From our perusal of this first scene, then, we are led to expect, not 
a Christian, but (in Craig’s terms) a Senecan tragedy. We find an 
eminently virtuous hero facing an orderless world, a corrupt society. 
We see his first action, his decision to enter the Court, as leading him 
to his doom—not because he thereby violates the moral order, but be- 
cause the kind of virtue embodied in Bussy cannot survive in a blind 
and amoral world. Much of this is, of course, only suggested in the 
first scene. But it is made explicit by the later action and particularly 
by one crucial passage which provides a kind of choric commentary 
on Bussy’s fall and the play’s total action. After Bussy’s liaison with 
Tamyra has been discovered and the plot to entrap him is under way, 
Monsieur and the Guise discuss the catastrophe which they know is 
imminent: 

Mons. Now shall we see that Nature hath no end 

In her great works responsive to their worths; 
That she, that makes so many eyes and soules 
To see and fore-see, is stark blind her selfe; 
And as illiterate men say Latine prayers 

By rote of heart and dayly iteration, 

Not knowing what they say, so Nature layes 
A deale of stuffe together, and by use, 

Or by the meere necessity of matter, 

Ends such a work, fills it, or leaves it empty 
Of strength, or vertue, error, or cleare truth, 
Not knowing what she does; but usually 


'? Wieler, p. 35. Rees (p. 35) says of this passage that the audience “will probably 
have a certain amount of admiration for the ruffian who expresses himself so directly.” 
He means Bussy. 
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Gives that which we call merit to a man, 
And beliefe must arrive him on huge riches, 
Honour and happiness, that effects his ruine. 


Guise. He that observes but like a worldly man 
That which doth oft succeed and by th’events 
Values the worth of things, will think it true 
That Nature works at random, just with you: 
But with as much proportion she may make 
A thing that from the feet up to the throat 
Hath all the wondrous fabrique man should have, 
And leave it headlesse, for a perfect man, 
As give a full man valour, vertue, learning, 
Without an end more excellent than those 
On whom she no such worthy part bestowes. 

Mons. Yet shall you see it here; here will be one 
Young, learned, valiant, vertuous, and full mann’d; 
One on whom Nature spent so rich a hand 
That with an ominous eye she wept to see 
So much consum’d her vertuous treasurie. 
Yet as the winds sing through a hollow tree, 
And (since it lets them passe through) let it stand; 
But a tree solid (since it gives no way 
To their wild rage) they rend up by the root: 
So this whole man 
(That will not wind with every crooked way 
Trod by the servile world) shall reele and fall 
Before the frantick puffes of blind borne chance, 
That pipes through empty men and makes them dance. 

(V.ii.1-15, 21-45) 


Again Bussy is described as completely virtuous; again he is con- 
trasted with “empty men” and those who “wind with every crooked 
way.” His “‘virtue’’ would seem to consist, then, in part, of self-con- 
sistency. But what is more important for us is the explanation of such 
a man’s fall. We must listen carefully, for Chapman’s words are hard 
to follow. 

R. H. Perkinson interprets this passage as follows: 


... Nature works “at random” in two ways; first, she creates some men, like 
Bussy, “full mann’d”’ with talents; others (Guise suggests) are created perfect 
“from the feet up to the throat,” but, of course, are “headless.” Second, Na- 
ture provides no ends “In her great works” corresponding “to their worths”’; 
thus while imperfect men, like hollow trees, permit the wind of fortune to pass 
through them, a “whole man,” like the solid tree, is overthrown. Chapman 
elucidates the natural endowments of his super-man, declares that he is fore- 
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ordained to fall by chance, and blames the almost vicious carelessness of the 
Nature who has been so generous to him.” 


This is, I think, a finely perceptive analysis. Perkinson seems, how- 
ever, to take the whole passage as being “‘of a piece.” But the tone 
and implications of the Guise’s first words indicate that he is about to 
disagree with what Monsieur has just said. “He that judges things 
pragmatically, as you do, will think that Nature works at random,” 
says the Guise. ‘But... .”’ We are led to expect a substantial disagree- 
ment here. Yet the Guise’s speech seems to agree essentially with 
Monsieur’s. Disagreement is, however, again implied by Monsieur’s 
next speech: ‘‘Yet shall you see it here... .” It is possible that the 
text is corrupt, but I do not think that it is. A close analysis of the 
passage does, I think, reveal the precise nature of this disagreement. 
Let me paraphrase the passage. 

“Now,” says Monsieur, “‘we shall see that Nature does not assign 
to her creations ends proper to their worth. Although she creates 
beings with mind and reason, she herself is blind and irrational. Her 
creatures are either perfect or imperfect, not by Nature’s intention, 
but by chance. And when Nature gives merit to a man, though we as- 
sume it will bring him honor and happiness, that very merit effects 
his ruin.” 

The Guise replies: “He that judges things by apparent results will, 
like you, believe that Nature works at random. But Nature may of- 
ten make an imperfect man with the same bad end as the good one.” 

Their disagreement now begins to come into focus. The Guise’s 
argument is faulty if he means to refute Monsieur’s proposition that 
Nature is “stark blind.” To say that bad men as well as good men 
come to bad ends argues for, not against, Nature’s blindness. The 
Guise is rather attempting to refute the notion that a man’s virtue 
brings about his ruin. Only thus interpreted does the Guise’s logic rise 
above puerility. “You cannot maintain,” he says in effect, “that the 
very virtue of good men effects their ruin, because bad men come to 
ruin too.” If the logic here is again faulty, we can, at any rate, imagine 
someone making such an argument. And the difference of opinion in- 

%R. H. Perkinson, “Nature and the Tragic Hero in Chapman’s Bussy Plays,” 
MLQ, 1 (1942), 269. Rees (p. 47) rather scants this passage and seems to evade its 
significance. Monsieur’s description of Bussy is, he says, ironic, for Bussy “is being 
destroyed as a direct result of his affair with Tamyra.” Yet a little further on Rees 
maintains that Chapman is following “the convention that a tragic hero must die nobly 


and is here attempting to gain a little more sympathy for his protagonist . . . .” But 
does not thisinvolve Rees in a contradiction? On the Tamyra affair, see below, pp. 175-76. 
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dicated by the context thus becomes real. This interpretation gains 
added support from the reply of Monsieur, who mainly tries to show 
how a man’s virtue (here again, primarily self-consistency) works his 
ruin. 

Is the Nature Chapman describes totally blind or simply malevo- 
lent? She cannot be both at once, for malevolence involves purpose. 
Perkinson seems to impute such inconsistency to Chapman when he 
speaks of Nature’s being “not only the creator of man, but also the 
fashioner of his fate.”” But the passage does not say this. It says that 
Nature is completely blind. She does not predestine good men to ruin; 
good men fall because they are self-consistent in a world which de- 
mands politic adaptability for survival. One may of course say that, 
insofar as Nature does bestow virtue on a man, she “predestines”’ 
him to ruin. But one may say so only secundum quid. Absolutely 
speaking, the good man’s very virtue is responsible for his ruin. The 
picture Chapman paints for us is indeed a strange one. Here is a free 
and virtuous man, the proper exercise of whose freedom leads him 
inevitably to his doom. The traditional Christian view that man falls 
because he improperly uses his freedom has been turned upside down.“ 

Monsieur, who has the last word and the best argument in this 
passage, argues finally for the blindness of Nature by instancing 
Bussy’s imminent destruction: an instance of virtue working its own 
ruin. And, indeed, once it is established that Bussy is completely vir- 
tuous, the action of the tragedy speaks for itself. 


II 


I have already recorded my belief that Chapman’s notion of “‘ver- 
tue”’ as it is embodied in Bussy does not mean “moral virtue’’ in the 
ordinary sense. So far I find myself in agreement with Professor Par- 
rott, who sees Bussy as “the very incarnation of virtus, as the Romans 
understood it, “the sum of all the bodily and mental excellences of 
man.’ 6 I think it unlikely, however, that Chapman derived this 
idea from the Stoics—as Parrott believes. For one thing, Bussy 
“rarely gives the impression of a man whose sufficiency has been dic- 
tated by Reason rather than by passion—unlike a true Stoic, he 


“4 Cf. J. Jacquot, George Chapman (1559-1634) (Paris, 1951), p. 137: “Chapman 
veut montrer que l’homme vraiment noble est exposé a de plus grands dangers qu’aucun 
autre, dans un monde od ‘la Récompense marche 4 reculons’ et od les Honneurs 
vont ‘la téte en bas.’ ” 

Tragedies, ed. Parrott, p. 546. 
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moves from one thing to another without a goal.’ Furthermore, we 
can safely assume that Chapman’s engrossment in the Stoics became 
intense around 1610, shortly before the composition of The Revenge. 
But Bussy was composed in 1603 or 1604." And for some time be- 
fore this Chapman was engaged in his translation of the Iliad, a work 
for which he thought himself truly inspired.'* We do not, I submit, 
have to go to the Stoics for Chapman’s conception of virtue in Bussy; 
we may find it in the book he loved above all others, in Homer’s Jliad. 
Bussy is modeled, not on the Stoic self-sufficient man, but on Homer’s 
Achilles. 

Werner Jaeger’s discussion of the Homeric notion of virtue, or 
areté, is worth quoting here. In Homer the word areté, he writes, 
is frequently used in a wide sense, to describe not only human merit but the 
excellence of non-human things—the power of the gods, the spirit and speed 
of noble horses. ... Only now and then, in later books, does Homer use 
areté for moral or spiritual qualities. Everywhere else .. . it denotes the 
strength and skill of a warrior or athlete, and above all his heroic valour. But 


such valour is not considered as a moral quality distinct from strength, in 
the modern sense; it is always closely bound up with physical power.'* 


Arelé is, then, akin to virlus, save that it is an even more primitive 
notion of human worth. It is an inner or inborn quality, and it means 
real worth in terms of valour, strength, skill. And it is embodied par 
excellence in Homer’s Achilles. 

I suggest, then, that it was in his beloved J/iad that Chapman 
found the model for Bussy. That this was a deliberate “borrowing”’ is 
improbable: Chapman could hardly have made the analysis of the 
Iliad that Jaeger has made. But it need not have been deliberate. 
Chapman could not have failed to absorb the ideals and outlook of 
Homer in his lifelong devotion to him. The contrast in Bussy’s open- 
ing soliloquy between inner worth and outward greatness has already 
been pointed out. We might note also these more general correspond- 
ences: 1) like Achilles, Bussy is a soldier of the highest valor and 
strength; 2) like Achilles, he is subject to wrath; 3) like Achilles, he 

6 Wieler, p. 35. 

17 See Tragedies, ed. Parrott, pp. 541, 571. 

8 Achilles’ Shield and seven other books of the Iliad were published in 1598. 


Twelve Bookes of the Iliads, n.d., appeared in 1609; the complete Jliads in 1611; and the 
Whole Works of Homer in 1616. 


19 W. Jaeger, Paideia, trans. G. Highet (New York, 1939), pp. 3-5 passim. See also 
p. 3, footnote: “The word must originally have been an objective description of the 


worth of its possessor. It means a power which is peculiar to himself, which makes him 
a complete man.” 
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chooses a short, heroic life rather than a long, peaceful one;?° and 4) 
the world in which Bussy spends his short life is similar, in significant 
ways, to the one Homer paints in the Jliad. 

If the view I have proposed be correct, we should expect to find 
that, in Chapman’s translation of the Jliad, Achilles is looked upon as 
a model of heroic virtue. This is, I believe, precisely what we do find. 
Both Donald Smalley and Phyllis B. Bartlett believe that Chapman 
makes Achilles over into a Stoic hero.” But I do not think that this 
has been convincingly demonstrated. What both their studies do sug- 
gest is that Chapman deliberately tries to justify the actions of 
Achilles, that he views Agamemnon and not Achilles as unjust.” In 
his commentary on the first book of the J/iad, Chapman discusses the 
propriety of Achilles’ weeping: ‘“‘... these particular tears of un- 
vented anger in Achilles are in him most natural; tears being the high- 
est effects of greatest and most fiery spirits, either when their abilities 
cannot perform to their wills, or that they are restrained of revenge, 
being injured.’ The following passage, in which Chapman’s additions 
have been italicized, indicates that, if Chapman did not know the 
Homeric ethic abstractly, he was, as it were, inspired with it. For 
Chapman’s additions penetrate to the root of Achilles’ anger: the 
theft of the reward properly due his arefé, the violation of the code 
by which he has lived: 

But still as often as I think, how rudely I was us’d 

And, like a stranger, for all rites, fit for our good, refused, 

My heart doth swell against the man, that durst be so profane 
To violate his sacred place; not for my private bane, 

But since wrackt vertue’s generall laws he shameless did infringe; 


For whose sake I will loose the reins, and give mine anger swinge, 
Without my wisdom’s least impeach. (IX, 612-18) 


What is perhaps most revealing of Chapman’s attitude to Achilles 


20 So we may, I think, interpret I.i.140-43. Rees (p. 31) notes the similarity of both 
Bussy and Byron to Achilles, but believes Chapman used them both as “cautionary 
examples.” Yet he maintains also (p. 197, note 8) that “Chapman naturally accepted 
the conventional view of Achilles the soldier... .’’ Rees also mentions Chapman’s 
praise of Essex as the “most honoured now living instance of the Achillean virtues” 
in his dedication of his Seven Books of the Iliads (1598). He goes on to say, however, 
that “from the poet’s point of view” his praise of Essex is “quite definitely qualified.” 
Rees does not tell us where or how it is qualified. See below, pp. 174. 

1 —D. Smalley, “The Ethical Bias of Chapman’s Homer,” SP, xxxvi (1939), 169- 
gt; P. B. Bartlett, “The Heroes of Chapman’s Homer,”’ RES, xvui (1941), 257-80. 

* See Smalley, pp. 181-82; Bartlett, pp. 259-60. 

% The Iliads of Homer, ed. R. Hooper, 3rd ed. (London, 1898), 1, 26. 
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is Chapman’s dedication of his Seaven Bookes of the Iliades (1598) 
“To the most honoured now living instance of the Achillean virtues 
eternized by divine Homer, THE EARL OF ESSEX ... .” The issue 
tends to be confused by the fact that Chapman’s attitude toward the 
Achillean type changed. This change is first evident in the Byron plays 
(composed in 1607), where a hero similar to Bussy is unequivocally 
condemned. Significantly, in the Byron plays Chapman explicitly 
compares Byron to Lord Essex.* Neither Mr. Smalley nor Miss 
Bartlett appear to take this change of views into account. Nor does 
R. K. Presson, who sees Chapman’s Achilles as “an exemplum of ex- 
cessive pride and contention,” and who supports this opinion by quot- 
ing a passage from The Revenge.™ But one thing is clear: Chapman’s 
views as they appear in The Revenge (composed in 1610 or 1611) 
have little bearing on his views as they appear in his Jliad. The pas- 
sage in question (The Revenge, IIl.iv.14-25) simply confirms the 
change of view which is first indicated in the Byron plays. When, how- 
ever, Chapman composed Bussy D’Ambois, he still held the view of 
Achilles to be found in his translation of the J/iad. In Bussy, his ideal 
hero, he created a figure of the highest are/é—a fictive “instance of the 
Achillean virtues eternized by divine Homer.” 
There is considerable evidence for this in the play. In the opening 

scene, Monsieur describes Bussy as 

A man of spirit beyond the reach of feare, 

Who (discontent with his neglected worth) 

Neglects the light, and loves obscure abodes; 

But hee is young and haughty, apt to take 

Fire at advancement, to beare state, and flourish. . . (I.i.46—50) 


Wieler seems to take these lines as an indication of Bussy’s tragic 
flaw.*% But the traits given Bussy here are quite appropriate to the 
Homeric hero.” Bussy is not the typical “ambitious” Renaissance 
hero; he is sulking (like Achilles) because he does not receive the 
honor due his “neglected worth.” And Bussy does properly “take Fire 
at advancement” and flourish—to Monsieur’s dismay. A little later, 
his rhetoric leaving Bussy cold, Monsieur points to the example of 
former heroes and concludes: 

™ Byron’s Tragedy, IV .i.133-38; V.iii.139-47. 

% R. K. Presson, Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida and the Legends of Troy 
(Madison, 1953), p. 25. Rees (p. 30) quotes the same passage for about the same 
reason. The passage in question is The Revenge, IIl.iv.14-25. 

* Wieler, p. 29. Rees (p. 34) does so, too. 

27 See Jaeger, pp. 7-12. 
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. . . 80 our lives 
In acts exemplarie not only winne 
Our selves good names, but doe to others give 
Matter for vertuous deeds, by which wee live. (78-81) 


This is, of course, the proper sort of appeal to the Homeric hero, and 
to this appeal Bussy responds: ‘‘What would you wish of me?” 
In the first scene of Act II, the King, an “objective” speaker, 


clearly puts Bussy in the right in his quarrel with the courtiers. The 
quarrel, he says, 


. . . Sprung out of their envies 
To D’Ambois sudden bravery, and great spirit. _(II.i.1-2) 


A little later, the Nuntius narrates the combat in high (Homeric?) 
style. He describes Bussy as a man of the greatest strength and valor; 
he compares Barrisor to Hector, Bussy, by implication, to Achilles 
(lines 54-64). And the Nuntius, like the King, is an objective, “choric” 
character. 

Bussy is not only a hero of the highest are/é; he is, as such, a law 
unto himself. He speaks for himself thus: 


Who to himself is law, no law doth need, 
Offends no law, and is a King indeed. (IL.i.203-204) 


Bussy is, as it were, a prelapsarian man: he is not “subject” to Nat- 
ural Law because he embodies that law in his own being.”* This idea 
is made more emphatic by the King’s encomium of Bussy in Act ITI, 
Scene ii, lines 88-107. Here Nature is alluded to as having fallen away 
from her original perfection. And this is the result of man’s not keep- 
ing her “‘in her prime like D’Ambois.” It is, of course, hard to under- 
stand how a degenerate Nature, one blind and purposeless, could have 
created a man like Bussy. But such inconsistency seems not to have 
troubled Chapman. 

In one thing Chapman is consistent: he consistently presents 
Bussy as a hero of impeccable virtue. Bussy is, to be sure, both a mur- 
derer and an adulterer. But within the play’s ethical context he is seen 
as faultless. Such is the nature of Chapman’s hero, and he goes to in- 
evitable doom because a chaotic universe reacts against such virtue, 
accommodating only those who “wind with every crooked way.” 

There are, of course, serious flaws in the play, passages which seem 


8 Rees (p. 38) sees these lines as ironic: “Actually, he is boasting.” But Bussy says 
essentially what the King himself says in his “objective” encomium of Bussy in 
TIL. ii.88-107. 
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to point to other intentions. The most damaging of these flaws lies in 
making Bussy’s intrigue with Tamyra the direct cause of his fall. His 
fall ought to come about through his attempt to “rise by vertue”’ in a 
corrupt society. But, beginning with Act II, Scene ii, the action focuses 
on the incidents growing out of the love affair. The intrigue develops 
a dramatic life of its own, and the main action drops into the back- 
ground. Bussy thus appears to fall as a result of adultery, an act 
which, if not particularly condemned by the heroic code, is not con- 
doned by, or a necessary consequence of it. It is as though Homer had 
centered the action of the J/iad on a love affair between Achilles and 
Briseis. Achilles’ wrath is aroused, not because he is “in love” with 
Briseis, but because his ‘“‘meed of virtue” is wrongly taken from him, 
because he is bereft of the honor to which his areéé entitles him. 

The unity of Bussy D’Ambois is compromised, perhaps less seri- 
ously, by the use of a Christian religious as Bussy’s pander. This does 
not completely destroy the play’s ethical coherence so long as the Friar 
is, as it were, de-Christianized. When, however, at the beginning of 
Act V, Montsurry drags in Tamyra and the Friar tries to soothe 
Montsurry’s outraged honor by appealing to Christian doctrine, the 
ethical structure of the play goes to pieces. The trouble is not that the 
Friar is shown to be hypocritical and vile, but that all that has gone 
before has placed us in a different moral world. When we come to this 
scene, we feel as though we have blundered into the wrong play. 

There are other flaws in the play which need not be taken up here. 
What should be mentioned finally is this: that such flaws as there are 
in Bussy D’Ambois help to make it exciting, sensational, melodra- 
matic. And this may well be why they are there. 

Ev1as SCHWARTZ 
The University of Notre Dame 





GIGAS THE GIANT IN PIERS PLOWMAN 


IN PASSUS XvilI of the B-text of Piers Plowman, in the short speech of 


the personification Book (Bible), occur the seemingly fantastic and 
pointless lines, 


And now shal Lucifer leue it . thowgh hym loth thinke; 
For Gygas the geaunt . with a gynne engyned 
To breke and to bete doune . that ben ajeines Iesus. 


(XVIII,249-51) 


As Skeat notes, the corresponding line of the C-text (XXI, 263) 
makes it quite clear that the Gygas here is Jesus; but to explain the 
relevance of the epithet Skeat is driven rather far afield: ‘The refer- 
ence, in the first instance [the B-text] was either to the very common 
legend of St. Christopher, or to Samson, who, by carrying off the 
gates of Gaza, was a type of Christ’s breaking the gates of hell.’” 

While these explanations are not in themselves beyond belief, and 
while the connection between Samson and Christ seems especially to 
have had a strong hold on the medieval imagination,? I think there is 
a better interpretation, both simpler and more illuminating, to be 
found in the commentaries on a part of Psalm 18:6: 


Exsultavit ut gigas ad currendam viam; 
a summo czlo egressio ejus. 


So far as I know, the gigas here is universally interpreted in the Latin 
tradition as a reference to Christ;* and, conversely, I know of no 


1 Parallel-text edition (Oxford, 1886), 11, 256, note to 1. 263. 

? For example the commentaries on Judges 16:1-3 unanimously connect the inci- 
dent with the Harrowing of Hell; and see the hymns mentioned in footnote 12. 

® Commentarius in LXXV psalmos, edited among the works of Rufinus in Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, 21, col. 713; Breviarum in psalmos, edited among the works of Jerome, 
PL, 26, col. 925; Augustine, PL, 36, cols. 155, 161, and PL, 37, col. 1116; Arnobius 
Junior, PL, 53, col. 349; Cassiodorus, PL, 70, col. 139; Bede, PL, 93, col. 581; Allegorie 
in universam Sacram Scripturam, PL, 112, col. 946; Glossa ordinaria, PL, 113, col. 871; 
Walafrid Strabo, PL, 114, cols. 789-90; Haymo of Halberstadt, PL, 116, col. 256; 
Remigius of Auxerre, PL, 131, col. 239; St. Bruno, Bishop of Wurzburg, PL, 142, col. 
100; St. Peter Damian, PL, 144, col. 780; St. Bruno of Chartreux, PL, 152, col. 710; 
St. Bruno Astensis, PL, 164, col. 758; Oddo Astensis, PL, 165, col. 1187; Hildebert of 
Lavardin, PL, 171, col. 396; Peter Lombard, PL, 191, col. 209; Gerhoch von Reichen- 
berg, PL, 193; col. 906; Albertus Magnus, Opera Omnia (Paris, Vives, 1892), Xv, 265; 
and, as an indication that the interpretation survived into the fourteenth century, 
Nicholas of Lyra, Moralia super totam Bibliam (Cologne: Johann Koelhoff the Elder, 
1478. Huntington Library Incunabula, 634. Stillwell, N88.) on Psalm 18:6. Where I 
quote from this work, I do so by the permission of the Henry E. Huntington Library. 
The interpretation also occurs in The Psalter ... With a Translation and Exposition in 
English by Richard Rolle, ed. H. R. Bramley (Oxford, 1884), p. 69. Migne’s attributions 
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other use of gigas in the Vulgate that is so interpreted. I take Lang- 
land’s Gygas, then, to be a clear metonymy for Christ. It is in Latin 
because that is the form in which it appears both in the Vulgate and in 
the commentaries, and as such it would surely be recognized by an 
educated cleric as an allusion to Psalm 18:6. The apparently redun- 
dant words the geaunt are simply a gloss on the Latin: “Gygas, that 
is to say, for those who have no Latin, the giant.” One hardly needs 
to be told that such glossing is a device employed again and again 
in the course of the poem. We may notice in passing that the C-text 
line, 
For Iesus as a gyaunt . with a gyn cometh 3onde, 
(XXI,263) 


in addition to following Langland’s usual practice of rendering his 
thought more explicitly,‘ manages to translate exactly the ut gigas of 
the psalm. 

But why, in this precise spot, this particular metonymy? The first 
answer which suggests itself is that the emphasis here in the Harrow- 
ing of Hell is certainly on Christ’s indomitability, and that the com- 
mentators on Psalm 18:6 unanimously stress this same quality: “Ut 
gigas enim factus est Dominus, quia fortis et insuperabilis.’’® Some- 
times they refer explicitly to his victory over the devil; for example 
Cassiodorus, whose interpretations exerted a great influence on subse- 
quent commentaries: 

Et bene Christus noster nunc giganti comparatur, quia 


humanam naturam potentiea sue magnitudine superans, omnia 
mundi vitia cum suo truculentissimo auctore prostravit.* 


And the Brevarium in Psalmos, edited among the works of St. Jerome 
includes details reminiscent of the Harrowing of Hell: 


Hic gigas pro fortitudine Christi ponitur, eo quod 
ipse alligavit fortem diabolum, et vasa ejus (que 
nos fuimus) diripuit (Matth. XII, 29).’ 





to Haymo, Remigius, and Hildebert are listed as erroneous, and that to Walafrid Strabo 
as doubtful, by Mgr. P. Glorieux, Pour revaloriser Migne: tables rectificatives (Lille, 
1952). 

* As demonstrated by E. Talbot Donaldson, Piers Plowman: The C-Text and Its 
Poet (New Haven, 1949), pp. 50 ff. 

5 Bruno Astensis, PL, 164, col. 758; but see also all the references in footnote 3. 
Nicholas of Lyra says that Christ was as a giant “ratione fortitudinis.” 

* PL, 70, col. 139. 

7 PL, 26, col. 925. 
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In addition to this widespread appearance in the commentaries, 
the theme is prominent enough in medieval Latin literature. One finds 
it, for example, introduced rather perfunctorily in the thirteenth- 
century Philomena of John of Howden: 


Et rex pius gerendum recipit, 
Amor sibi quodcunque praecipit; 
Gigas viam currendam arripit, 
Et a poenis nos passus eripit.® 


But its most elaborate development appears in the Latin hymns and 
sequences. The “Potestate non natura,” included among the works 
of Adam of St. Victor in Gautier’s first edition but not in his third,® 
contains the lines, 

Hic est gigas currens fortis, 

Qui destructo lege mortis, 

Ad amoena prime sortis 

Ovem fert in humerum. 


The “Nato nobis Salvatore,” printed in Gautier’s third edition as very 
probably by Adam," includes a more powerful presentation of the 
idea, expanding it in a way that reminds one generally of the whole 
of Book’s speech: 

Gigas velox, gigas fortis, 

Gigas victor nostre mortis, 

Accinctus potentia, 
Ad currendam venit viam 
Complens in se Prophetiam 


Et Legis mysteria. 


A hymn beginning “Gaude, Sion speciosa,” found in a manuscript 
missal of 1493, gives a particularly warlike presentation: 


Per te vincit magnus leo, 
Natus Deus qui de Deo, 
Christus, gigas orbiger, 


Vicit armis sanctitatis 
Et cruore deauratis, 
Quem effudit armiger." 


® John Hovedens Nachtigallenlied iiber die Liebe unseres Erlésers und Kénigs Christus, 
ed. Clemens Blume, S.J. (Leipzig: O. R. Reis!and, 1930), p. 17, str. 168. 

® Oeuvres poétiques d’Adam de S.-Victor, ed. Léon Gautier (1st ed.; Paris, 1858), 
1, 9. Gautier’s remarks on its authorship in his third edition (Paris, 1894) are on p. 269. 

1 Pp. 266-67. 

" Analecta Hymnica medii aevi (hereafter AH), ed. C. Blume and G. M. Dreves 
(Leipzig, 1886-1922), X, 26. Also in the shorter Ein Jahrtausend lateinischer H ymnen- 
dichtung (hereafter JLH), ed. Dreves and Blume (Leipzig, 1909), 11, 90. 
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Sometimes the symbols of the giant and of Samson are juxtaposed or 
combined, as in the “Ave Iesu, quam formosus” of Engelbert von 
Volkersdorf (d. 1331): 


Ave, Iesu, quam formosus, 

Luce nova luminosus 
Surgis victor inferi! 

Samson verus, gigas fortis, 

Abstulisti portas mortis, 
Ut exirent miseri.” 


There is, however, a more important idea underlying this interpre- 
tation of Psalm 18:6, and one which is perhaps even more fruitful for 
interpreting the line in Piers Plowman. Apparently the first detailed 
exposition of the gigas of the psalm as a reference to Christ was made 
by St. Ambrose." Just as the gigantes of Genesis 6 were thought of as 
“double” in nature by means of a cause-and-effect relationship estab- 
lished between verses 2 and 4 (Videntes filii Dei filias hominum quod 
essent pulchra, acceperunt sibi uxores ex omnibus, quas elegerant.... 
Gigantes autem erant super terram in diebus illis), so also was Christ, 
the deus-homo, of double nature and so aptly signified as a giant in the 
psalm. So Ambrose in the De Incarnatione Domini: 


Dies me citius defecerit, quam nomina hereticorum diversarumque 
sectarum; adversum omnes tamen generalis ista est fides, quia Christus est 
Dei Filius, et sempiternus ex Patre, et natus ex Maria virgine. Quem quasi 
gigantem sanctus David propheta describit, eo quod biformis gemineque 
nature unus sit consors divinitatis et corporis: qui “‘tamquam sponsus, pro- 
cedens de thalamo suo, exsultavit tamquam gigas ad currendam viam (Psal. 
XVIII. 6).” Sponsus anime secundum Verbum: gigas terre, quia usus nostri 
officia percurrens, cum Deus semper esset eternus, incarnationis sacramenta 
suscepit, non divisus, sed unus, quia utrumque unus, et unus in utroque, hoc 
est, vel divinitate vel corpore: non enim alter ex Patre, alter ex Virgine, sed 
idem aliter ex Patre, aliter ex virgine.“ 


The same idea occupies a prominent place in one of his undoubtedly 
genuine hymns, the “Intende, qui regis Isrel” or ‘Veni, redemptor 


gentium,” along with a mention of the descent ad inferos in the strophe 
following it: 


” AH, xxxv, 85; JLH, 1, 404. See also the hymns “Christi crucem veneremur,” 
AH, vu, 24, JLH, u, 82; and “Morte Christi celebrata,” AH, vim, 33, JLH, u, 112. 
The representation of Christ as Samson is found alone in the “Haec est dies nobis 
laeta,” AH, xin, 32, JLH, u, 114; and in the “Ecce, dies celebris” and the “Zyma 
vetus expurgetur,” both by Adam of St. Victor (Gautier’s 3rd ed., pp. 27, 48). 

8 For earlier examples of the identification itself, see Justin, Patrologia Graca, 6, 
cols. 409-12, 625, 637; and Cyprian, PL, 4, col. 742. 

4 PL, 16, col. 827. See also Leporius, PL, 31, cols. 1225-26. 
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Procedat e thalamo suo, 
Pudoris aula regia, 
Gemine gigas substantia, 
Alacris ut currat viam. 


Egressus eius a patre, 
Regressus eius ad patrem, 
Excursus usque ad inferos, 
Recursus ad sedem Dei.” 


It is also found in a well-known hymn by Alexander Neckam: 


In te concipitur, 
O virgo regia, 
Rex, a quo regitur 
Celestis curia, 
In te connectitur 
Duplex substantia, 
Quibus accingitur 
Gigas ad proelia.”* 


And it is presented with great clarity in the Liber in distinctionibus 
dictionum theologicalium, a dictionary of biblical glosses by Alain de 
Lille: 

Gigas, proprie, Christus, unde in Psalmo: Exsultavit ut gigas ad currendam 
viam suam; quia, sicut gigas duplicis substantia est propter magnitudinem, 
ita Christus duplex fuit in substantia divine et humane nature. Et sicut 


gigas expugnat hostes magnitudine et fortitudine sua, ita Christus expugnat 
hostes visibles et invisibiles.!” 


Turning again to the commentaries on Psalm 18:6, one finds that the 
first part of the verse—the lines that immediately precede our pas- 


sage—are practically always interpreted as a reference to the In- 
carnation: 


In sole posuit tabernaculum suum; 
et ipse tanquam sponsus procedens de thalamo suo. 


Nicholas of Lyra, for example, having said of the psalm as a whole, 
““Mystice vero potest exponi de laude dei pro beneficio incarnationis,”’ 
interprets this passage as follows: 


(In sole posuit tabernaculum suum) id es¢ in virgine que illuminat ecclesiam 


‘6 AH, t, 14; JLH, 1, 10; or among the works of Ambrose, PL, 16, col. 1474. The 
allusion occurs in another of the hymns formerly attributed to Ambrose, the “A solis 
ortus cardine,” PL, 17, col. rarr, ll. 17-20. 

%* AH, xtvim, 227; JHL, 1, 297. 

17 PL, 210, col. 803. 
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sicut sol mundum. (ef ipse tanquam sponsus) ecclesie. (procedens de thalamo 
suo) id est de virginis vtero."* 


Now the central point of Book’s whole speech is precisely that 
Christ is God as well as man. These traditional overtones of the 
giant-figure pointing up His double nature, then, might be con- 
sidered particularly appropriate and meaningful in their immediate 
context as well as bearing an implicit connection with the great theme 
of the Incarnation that is so prominent in the poem as a whole. Fur- 
ther, I believe that this reference enables us to interpret accurately 
the apparently gratuitous with a gynne engyned of |. 250. Skeat glosses 
gynne, correctly enough, as ‘‘engine’’; but it can also mean “ingenuity, 
contrivance, snare” or “a cunning stratagem, artifice, trick.’”** What 
is more likely than that Langland is here using, in a characteristically 
individual way, the traditional figure of the Incarnation itself as a de- 
vice, a trick, by which God has been able to outmaneuver the Father 
of Lies? The note is struck again and again in Passus XVIII, even to 
the inclusion of a variant of the commonplace arte ut artem falleret 
from the ‘“‘Pange, lingua” of Venantius Fortunatus: 

And ri3t as thorw gyle . man was bigyled, 


So shal grace that bigan . make a good sleighte; 
Ars vt artem falleret. 


Thus ylyke a lusarde . with a lady visage 
Theuelich thow me robbedest . the olde lawe graunteth, 
That gylours be bigiled . and that is gode resoun; 


Thow, Lucyfer, in lyknesse . of a luther addere 

Getest by gyle . tho that god loued; 

And I, in lyknesse of a leode . that lorde am of heuene, 
Graciousliche thi gyle haue quytte . go gyle ajeine gyle! 


And gyle is bigyled . and in his gyle fallen: 
Et cecidit in foueam quam fecit. 
(XVIII, 159-60, 335-37, 352-55, 358) 


18 Moralia super totam Bibliam on Ps. 18:1, 6. And see virtually all of the com- 
mentaries listed in footnote 3. Also Bonaventura, Opera Omnia (Quaracchi), 1x, 710. 
Perhaps there is an allusion to this same verse in Langland’s earlier line, 

That one Iesus, a Iustice sone . moste Iouke in her chambre, 

(B, xvI, 92) 
followed by explicit references to Christ’s battle with the devil for the souls of men 
(XVI, 95-96, 101-102). 

See Stratmann’s Middle-English Dictionary, rev. Henry Bradley, p. 294; and 
NED under “gin.” 
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I would gloss |. 250, then, “For Gygas the giant (i.e., the double- 
natured one) contrived by means of a trick (i.e., the Incarnation, by 
which He became double-natured) to break, etc.” 

But it is possible perhaps to see another kind of relationship be- 
tween the giant-figure and the passage in which it occurs. As a whole, 
the speech of Book takes the form of a rapid summary of certain key 
incidents in the life of Christ. Augustine explains Psalm 18:6, 


Hoc est enim, gigas exsultavit ad currendam in viam: natus est, crevit, docuit, 
passus est, resurrexit, ascendit; cucurrit viam, non hesit in via.?° 


And the whole of Psalm 18 is conventionally interpreted as a prophecy 
of the life of Christ—as in Peter Lombard, with some dependence on 
Cassiodorus: 


Psalmus iste agit de primo adventu Christi, per quem tyrannus diabolus 
cadit, et homo a peccato et a morte absolvitur. 
Further, one may remember that the beginning of Book’s speech 
(XVIII, 228-39) refers prominently to the star of Bethlehem; and 
the magnificcent opening of Psalm 18, 

Celi enarrant gloriam Dei, 

et opera manuum ejus annuntiat firmamentum, 


though it has other interpretations, is very often explained as a refer- 
ence to the star: 


Vel ad litteram, coeli enarrant gloriam Dei, et opera manuum ejus annuntiat 
firmamentum, quia coeli stellam miserunt novam, ortum summi Regis 
nuntiatem, que Magos ad presepe duxit.”"* 


Again, the reference to the sun in the first part of Psalm 18:6, 
In sole posuit tabernaculum suum, 


provides at least a superficial connection with ll. 243-44 of Book’s 
speech: 


And lo! how the sonne gan louke . her liste in her-self, 
Whan she seye hym suffre . that sonne and se made! 


Or are these lines to be interpreted more meaningfully as an oblique 


” PL, 36, col. 161. See also the sermon, PL, 30, cols. 1662-63. 

% PL, 191, col. 205. See also especially Cassiodorus, PL, 70, col. 137; and Glossa, 
PL, 113, col. 870. 

31a Peter Lombard following Augustine, PL, 191, col. 207. See also Augustine, PL, 
36, col. 157; Arnobius, PL, 53, col. 349; Cassiodorus, PL, 70, col. 138; Glossa, PL, 113, 
col. 870; “Haymo,” PL, 116, col. 255; “Remigius,” PL, 131, col. 237; Gerhoch, PL, 193, 
col. 897; and the elaborate version of Albertus Magnus, Opera Omnia, xv, 260. 
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reference to the Virgin grieving beneath the cross? As we have seen, 
this first part of Psalm 18:6, immediately preceding the giant-symbol, 
is conventionally interpreted as foretelling the Incarnation, with the 
sun standing for the Virgin and often with a further reference to 
Canticle 6:9: 


Que est ista que progreditur quasi aurora consurgens, 
pulchra ut luna, electa ut sol, 
terribilis ut castrorum acies ordinata? 


Such an allusion in these lines of Piers Plowman would neatly explain 
the prominent use of the feminine pronoun over which Skeat pauses,” 
as well as the apparently pointless later half-line, 


... and his moder gladye. 
(XVIII, 253) 


The pertinence of such allusions could be found in the great common- 
places of Mary as the Second Eve and a sharer in the work of redemp- 
tion; as a representative of mankind at the Crucifixion; and particu- 
larly as a symbol of the human nature of Christ, juxtaposed here with 
the proofs of His divinity to emphasize the theme of the gemine 
nature. 


And finally, the close of Book’s speech, concerning the Jews, 


And but thei reuerencen his rode . and his resurexioun, 
And bileue on a newe lawe . be lost lyf and soule, 


(XVIII, 256-57) 
is perhaps reminiscent of a part of Psalm 18:8: 


Lex Domini immaculata, convertens animas. 


As one might expect, this verse is frequently interpreted as a reference 
to the New Law; as, for example, by Nicholas of Lyra: 


(Lex domini immaculata conuertens animas) hic secundo ponitur ratio laudis 
ex datione noue legis cuius primo ponitur conditio. cum dicitur (lex domini 
immaculata) .i . nullum illicitum permittens. quod faciunt alie leges 
(conuertens animas) nam alie leges cohibent manum. ista vero animam.* 


% 11, 256, note to l. 256. 

% Voralia super totam Bibliam on Ps. 18:8. See also Arnobius Junior, PL, 53, col. 
340; Bede, PL, 93, col. 582; “Remigius,”’ PL, 131, col. 240; Bruno of Wurzburg, PL, 142, 
col. ror; and Albertus Magnus, Opera Omnia, xv, 267. According to one popu- 
lar interpretation, Lex domini is Christ Himself, with a reference to Matt. 5:17. See 
Augustine, PL, 36, col. 155; pseudo-Rufinus, PL, 21, col. 213; “Walafrid Strabo,” PL, 
114, col. 790. 
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Langland, then, in writing the speech of Book was handling a 
series of allusions which are roughly paralleled by Psalm 18:1-8 and 
some of the commentaries. Whether the psalm had any influence in 
shaping Book’s speech as a whole I am of course unable to say; 
probably not, since the Gospels and some of the references given by 
Skeat™ would seem to provide so much more natural a basis for it. 
I would offer the suggestion, however, that this general parallelism 
may have had something to do with Langland’s introducing the 
Gygas-metonymy where he did, by providing a kind of framework 
into which the figure seemed naturally to fit. Possibly the general 
contours of Book’s speech called to mind the psalm arid some of its 
conventional interpretations, and this in turn led to the inclusion of 
the figure directly out of the psalm. If we remember the frequent 
references to the Psalms that run through Passus XVIII especially,” 
such a conjecture does not appear unlikely.* In any event, I think 
it is clear that the Gygas the geaunt of |. 250 is a recognizable and mean- 
ingful allusion to Psalm 18:6 and the standard commentaries on it, 
and that so interpreted it loses its apparent awkwardness and redun- 
dancyand becomesa figure of the sort Langland so conspicuously shares 
with the writers of the great Latin hymns: the bare verbal suggestion 
behind which the informed reader can recognize the accumulated 
tradition of a thousand years. 

R. E. KAskE 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


% 11, 256, note to 1. 243. See particularly Aelfric’s homilies Epiphania Domini and 
Dominica Sancte Pasce. 

% The prominent Four Daughters of God theme is of course a development of Ps. 
84:11; and see Skeat, 11, 247-65, passim. 

% Since the completion of the present article, further research on Book’s speech 
has led me to the tentative conclusion that Book himself represents primarily the littera 
of the New Testament, seen both as the fulfillment of events foretold in the Old Testa- 
ment and as the precursor of a new spiritual age, apparently here represented by a 
partial conflation of the Resurrection and the third status mundi according to the 
Joachistic tradition; that his position in the poem, just before the moment of the Resur- 
rection, is dictated by this Janus-like role; and that this series of overtones from one of 
the most prominent Old Testament foreshadowings of the life of Christ is intended to 
emphasize Book’s role as the literal fulfillment of what had been hinted at in the Old 
Testament. This interpretation will be presented more fully in a forthcoming study on 
the burning of Book (xvu1, 252). 





THE CONVERSION OF LESSING’S “FREYGEIST” 


AT THE BEGINNING of May, 1755, Lessing reviewed for the Berlinische 
privilegirte Zeitung the most recently published volumes of his 
Schriften. Here he wrote, noncommittally enough: “Das grosse Stiick 
im fiinften Theile heift der Freygeist. Diesen Charakter auf die Biihne 
zu bringen, kann so leicht nicht gewesen seyn, und es wird auf das 
Urtheil der Kenner ankommen, ob die Schwierigkeiten gliicklich genug 
iiberwunden worden. Wer nicht zu lachen genug darinn findet, mag 
sich an dem darauf folgenden Nachspiele der Schatz erholen.’ Later 
in the month the Géttingen theologian J. D. Michaelis discussed the 
same collection in the Gétlingische Anzeigen von gelehrien Sachen and 
found much to praise in Der Freygeist despite its “serious” theme. At 
the same time he was more informative about those qualities in the 
play which seemed unusual to a mid-eighteenth-century reader: 

Es ist so aufgeweckt und reitzend, da es ungeachtet seines ernsthaften 
Inhalts eines der angenehmsten Lustspiele ist: es stellet den Freygeist nicht 
auf der verhaften, ja nicht einmahl eigentlich auf der lacherlichen Seite vor, 
die bey den meisten Leuten dieser Art doch die gantze auswendige Seite, und 
das Inwendige dazu ist, sondern es bildet nur seine ungerechten Vorurtheile 


so ab, daf vielleicht ein Freygeist, der es lieset, sie an sich erkennen und 
ablegen wird. 


But our reviewer has said “perhaps.” In his final summary this indeci- 
sion is underscored, and we find that he is no more inclined to commit 
himself on the question of the play’s ultimate effect than its author 
was. Commenting on one of the “serious” notions treated in the play, 
Michaelis cites Theophan’s analysis of friendship (I.i; pp. 54 ff.)? and 
adds: 


Wenn wir bey einer solchen Geschichte, und einer solchen Auffiihrung eines 
Geistlichen, als hier erdichtet wird, gegenwartig waren, so wiirde sie uns un- 
gemein erbauen: diirften wir es aber wol wagen, selbst dis Lustspiel im 
strengeren Verstande erbaulich zu nennen? oder ist der Ausdruck zu kiihn, 
und deshalb anstéGig? Welchem Liebhaber der Religion er es ist, der ver- 
wandele dis Gedichte, so wie es sich zu seinen Umstinden schickt, und er 
dazu Gelegenheit hat, in eine wahre Geschichte! 


(65. Stiick; pp. 599 f.) 


Other contemporary reviewers were equally favorably impressed by 
Lessing’s play, but also equally reluctant to discuss in detail its im- 


153. Sttick; Lessings sdmtliche Schriften, ed. Lachmann-Muncker (Stuttgart-Leip- 
zig, 1886-1924), vil, 26. All Lessing citations will refer to this edition. 
2 Text references to Lessing’s play designate act, scene, and page(s) in LM, 1. 
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plications.*? Thus Lessing and his critical colleagues left considerable 
latitude for the interpretations of subsequent commentators, who 
have not failed to avail themseves of such freedom. A survey of their 
reactions to the play reveals, not surprisingly perhaps, that they have 
still reached no complete agreement on the author’s primary intention 
in Der Freygeist. 

Many students of Lessing’s religious position are inclined to pass 
over his earlier works and to concentrate on the interpretation of the 
views in his mature period as expressed, for example, in the “Frag- 
mentenstreit,”’ in Nathan or in Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts 4 
Among those who do express an opinion on the Freygeist, however, it 
is possible to distinguish two entirely different schools of thought. 
On the one hand may be ranged those critics who find Lessing’s 
sympathies entirely on the side of Theophan and the clergy, or who 
regard the play as evidence of its author’s subscription to the tenets 
of orthodox Christianity. Such students usually quote in evidence 
Lessing’s letter to his father, in which the young playwright promises 
a comedy on the “Freigeist” theme which the clergy will not only read 
but praise.' 

At the same time, however, there are critics who question Lessing’s 
orthodoxy on the basis of our play. Thus the limitations 
attendant upon Adrast’s “conversion” and the unorthodox qualities 
apparent in Theophan are especially emphasized in Erich Schmidt’s 


* For evidence of the continuing critical and popular favor enjoyed by Lessing’s 
play in the eighteenth century see Julius W. Braun, Lessing im Urtheile seiner Zeit- 
genossen (Berlin, 1884-97), 1, 5; 60; 180-81; 183, 232; 326; and J. G. Robertson, 
Lessing’s Dramatic Theory (Cambridge, Eng., 1939), pp. 47; 69. Cf. Goedeke, GrundriZ, 
3rd ed., rv/1 (Dresden, 1916), 357. 

‘ For a résumé of the earlier literature on the subject see Friedrich Loofs, Lessings 
Stellung zum Christentum (Progr., Halle, 1910), pp. 6 f. More recent discussions also 
tend to concentrate on the later works, e.g., Gottfried Fittbogen, Die Religion Lessings, 
Palaestra, cx (Berlin, 1923); Arnold E. Berger, Lessings geistesgeschichtliche Stellung 
(Darmstadt-Leipzig, 1929); Johannes Schulze, Lessings Glaube (Dresden [1920]); 
Helmut Thielicke, Vernunft und Offenbarung ; Eine Studie iiber die Religions philosophie 
Lessings (Giitersloh, 1936). And Martin Haug, who does discuss early works as well, 
analyzes only those dealing directly with theological topics in his Entwicklung und 
Offenbarung bei Lessing (Giitersloh, 1928). On the other hand, the earlier literature on 
the Freygeist treats it in terms of the sources and literary influences. For bibliographical 
details see Goedeke, Grundri£, 2nd ed., rv (Dresden, 1891), 139. 

5 Lessing writes to his father from Berlin on April 28, 1749: “Und wenn ich ihnen 
nun gar verspriiche eine Comoedie zu machen, die nicht nur die H. Theologen lesen 
sondern auch loben sollen? Halten sie mein Versprechen vor unméglich? Wie wenn ich 
eine auf die Freygeister und auf die Verichter ihres Standes machte? Ich weif gewif, 
sie wtirden vieles von ihrer Scharfe fahren laBen” (xvu, 16). 
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Lessing biography of 1884. Here it is pointed out that the comedy 
saves the clergyman Theophan from the blind prejudice of Adrast, 
“aber unparteiisch und vorurtheilslos giebt es den Freigeist nicht den 
hitzigeren Amtsbriidern des Theophan preis.’’ Nor should Theophan, 
we are told, be regarded as the representative of orthodoxy. Adrast’s 
acceptance of him implies only a recognition of his humanitarian im- 
pulses, for Theophan appears as “‘der gute Mensch, ... nicht... der 
positive Christ.”’ Adrast, as the curtain falls, is still the Adrast of the 
scenario: “ohne Religion, aber voll tugendhafter Gesinnungen.” If we 
were to place less emphasis on Lessing’s politic letter to his father 
promising a comedy on the “‘Freigeist” theme acceptable to the clergy, 
we would perhaps see more clearly ‘‘dafi dieses bedeutsame Jugend- 
werk eine Komédie ‘auf die Freigeister,’ aber nur gegen die blinde 
Verachtung der Andersdenkenden, also der Geistlichen vor allem, 
nicht gegen jede Freigeisterei gerichtet ist.’”*® While thus calling atten- 
tion to the limitations and nonorthodox aspects of the ‘‘conversion,”’ 
this interpretation at the same time bears witness to an element of 
victory for the clergy in the surrender of the freethinker’s blind prej- 
udice against them. With this analysis the principal lines of sub- 
sequent discussion are laid out. Hereafter an element of compromise in 
Lessing’s denouement is usually granted, although there is some 
difference of opinion regarding the terms of the agreement. Thus the 
great majority of critics since Erich Schmidt’s day are unwilling to 
concede that Der Freygeist attests Lrssing’s unqualified ortho- 
doxy, and they unite rather in viewing the resolution of the conflict 
as a triumph, after many rebuffs, of Theophan’s nobility of spirit, of 
his forebearance and patience, of his generous goodheartedness and 
charity over the stubborn prejudice of Adrast. They prefer to em- 
phasize the humanitarian rather than the religious implications of the 
Theophan-Adrast conflict by regarding the clergyman not primarily 
as a representative of any specifically religious attitude, but as the 
kind of human being that attracted Lessing’s particular sympathy, 
that is to say: as a man of feeling.’ 


® Lessing (Berlin, 1884-92), 1, 131; 134. These views remain substantially un- 
changed in the subsequent editions. 

7 This point of view is admirably represented by F. J. Schmitz, Lessings Stellung 
in der Entfaltung des Individualismus (Univ. of Calif. Pubs. in Mod. Philol., xxm1; 
Berkeley, 1941), p. 46. Theophan, the representative of “Herz,” is victorious over 
Adrast, the champion of “Vernunft”: ‘““Gerade wenn es auf die Religion ankomnt, ist 
das ‘Herz,’ das Gefiihl und nicht die kithl abwaigende Vernunft zu befragen.” It is 
interesting to speculate, nonetheless, on the prospects for Adrast as Juliane’s husband. 
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Two matters remain, however, which I believe merit attention. The 
first is the precise nature of the prejudice which Adrast surrenders in 
the climactic “conversion” scene; the other is the distinctive manner 
in which Lessing has brought about this ‘‘conversion.”’ In a discussion 
of these two points it may be possible to establish more precisely the 
extent to which Adrast accepts Theophan “als Mensch,” and at the 
same time to illuminate further Lessing’s ultimate intention in the 
play. 

Certainly Adrast sufficiently demonstrates prejudice against 
Theophan and the clergy, and the usual assumption is that this is also 
in some degree indicative of hostility to religious principles. It is 
worth noting, however, that when Adrast himself finally reveals the 
reason for his rejection of Theophan, it becomes apparent that this 
is not traceable to the difference in their religious attitudes. During 
the course of one of their customary exchanges (V.iii; p. 113), Adrast 
voices his familiar mistrust of Theophan’s motives, and the latter 
again ascribes it to religious prejudice. At this point Adrast at last 
feels constrained to make completely clear to him the real reason for 
his antipathy. It is an explanation for which the audience has been 
prepared from the second scene onward, but which Adrast has con- 
cealed from his fellow characters until relatively late in the play. 
Essentially it has nothing to do with theological differences, nor even 
with Theophan as clergyman. The cause, he discloses, is quite simply 
—jealousy: ‘Sie lieben Julianen, und ich—ich—was suche ich lange 
noch Worte?—Ich hasse Sie wegen dieser Liebe. . . .” In the preced- 
ing scene, Adrast has made this same admission, but only to the au- 
dience (V.ii; p. 111). The audience, of course, has known almost from 
the beginning of the play that Adrast loves only Juliane, and has been 
informed, even at this early stage, that his seemingly ill-fated attach- 
ment to her helps to explain the rejection of the clergy as a class which 
he mentions in the same breath (L.ii; p. 56). The other characters are 





Presumably he has developed through the efforts of Theophan some tolerance for the 
dictates of the heart. We may well wonder what his reaction will be to the more ortho- 
dox potion which “die fromme Juliane’ may be expected to administer to him. It is in 
fact the antidote to the wickedness and depravity lurking in the human heart. It is 
Juliane who has admonished Adrast: “Was kann unsre Seele mit erhabenern Begriffen 
fiillen, als die Religion? Und worinn kann die Schénheit der Seele anders bestehen, 
als in solchen Begriffen? in wiirdigen Begriffen von Gott, von uns, von unsern Pflichten, 
von unserer Bestimmung? Was kann unser Herz, diesen Sammelplatz verderbter und 
unruhiger Leidenschaften, mehr reinigen, mehr beruhigen, als eben diese Religion?” 
(1v.iii; pp. 99 f.). 
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unaware of Adrast’s love until a much later time, after he has finally 
succumbed to the urge to declare himself to Juliane (IV.iv; p. roo). 
When Theophan still later succeeds in convincing Adrast that there 
is no basis for his jealousy, the freethinker once more confirms the 
idea that this has been the fundamental cause of his bitterness toward 
him: “Sie lieben Henrietten? Himmel! so kénnen wir ja hier noch 
beide gliicklich seyn. Warum haben wir uns nicht eher erklaren miis- 
sen? O Theophan! Theophan! ich wiirde Ihre ganze Auffiihrung mit 
einem andern Auge angesehen haben. Sie wiirden der Bitterkeit meines 
Verdachts, meiner Vorwiirfe nicht ausgesetzt gewesen seyn’”’ (V.iii; p. 
118). Clearly, the basis for Adrast’s rejection of Theophan is far re- 
moved from the realm of the theological. Elsewhere, as we shall see, 
Adrast suggests another reason for his mistrust of Theophan equally 
unrelated to the difference in their religious views. 

The same thing may be said of Adrast’s bitterness toward other 
members of the clergy. It does not in fact arise from the disparity in 
religious attitudes, but may be ascribed rather to his brooding over the 
injuries he has suffered at their hands. When Theophan has departed 
at the close of the first scene and an embittered and frustrated Adrast 
exclaims: ‘‘Welcher von euch Schwarzrécken ware auch kein Heuchler?” 
Lessing accounts for his outburst not only by the immediate revela- 
tion of his apparently hopeless love for Juliane, but also by his allusion 
to the unfortunate practical consequences of certain dealings involving 
other clergymen in the past: “Priestern habe ich mein Ungliick zu 
danken. Sie haben mich gedriickt, verfolgt, so nahe sie auch das Blut 
mit mir verbunden hatte” (Li; p. 56). Later Johann makes clearer 
this purely practical basis for Adrast’s bitterness: “‘Was fiir Streiche 
haben sie [die Schwarzrécke] uns nicht schon gespielt! Der eine hat 
uns um manches Tausend Thaler gebracht: das war der ehrwiirdige 
Gemahl Ihrer lieben Schwester. Der andere —-—” (IIL.iv; p. 85). At 
this point Adrast interrupts him, begging not to be reminded of the 
source of his misfortune. 

But there is further evidence to indicate that in designating Adrast 
as a “Freigeist’—admittedly a term with strong religious over- 
tones—Lessing has in mind for him a rather special position, differing 
not only from that of the conventional ‘“‘Freigeist” who opposes reli- 
gion, but also from several other attitudes considered typical of the 

® This basis for Adrast’s hostility is made somewhat more explicit in the correspond- 


ing scenario passage, where he exclaims: “Nur Priestern habe ich mein Ungliick zu 
danken. Zwey davon, welches mir Schwager sind haben mich ruinirt”’ (m1, 263). 
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freethinker. These he enumerates in a later commentary when object- 
ing to the title “Der beschimte Freygeist,” under which the play was 
performed in Hamburg on May 12, 1767. On this point he protests: 
Eigentlich kann man wohl nicht sagen, da derjenige beschimt wird, welcher 
sich bessert. Adrast ist auch nicht einzig und allein der Freygeist; sondern es 
nehmen mehrere Personen an diesem Charakter Theil. Die eitle unbesonnene 
Henriette, der fiir Wahrheit und Irrthum gleichgiiltige Lisidor, der spitz- 


biibische Johann, sind alles Arten von Freygeistern, die zusammen den Titel 
des Stiicks erfiillen miissen.* 


These are qualities usually associated in the public mind with the 
despised term, and it is evident that Lessing recognized and employed 
such conventional designations when it was convenient to do so. In 
this view the “Freigeist” may exhibit not only antireligious sentiments 
and scorn for its proponents, but may also engage in loose and un- 
conventional thinking on a variety of topics quite apart from religion. 

We should not overlook the fact, however, that Lessing has gone 
to some lengths to create a separate category for Adrast apart from the 
other “‘Freigeister.’”” Thus Adrast (like Lessing) has nothing but scorn 
for the worst of those who claim the title, namely, for those pseudo- 
atheists who foolishly and groundlessly take up antireligious posi- 
tions. Lessing’s satire on this class of would-be unbeliever is broad in- 
deed, for its representative in his play is Adrast’s servant Johann, 
an unprincipled rogue and fool, to whom even his master exclaims in 
disgust: “Ich glaube, du spielst den Freygeist? Ein ehrlicher Mann 
méchte einen Ekel davor bekommen, wenn er sieht, daf es ein jeder 
Lumpenhund seyn will” (I.v; p. 62). Probably the only element in 
the completed play which could be depended upon to win the unquali- 
fied approval of the orthodox clergy is the fate of this same Johann, 
who is finally exposed to the ridicule of all.’° By rejecting Johann’s 
foolish notions, Adrast divorces himself completely from the most 
extreme group of those commonly designated as ‘‘Freigeister’’ and 
quite agrees that these claimants to the title give ample justification 
for the ill repute in which they are held. 

There are also other conventional aspects of freethinking, and it is 
possible that the author originally intended to endow his Adrast with 
such traits and to satirize them in the “Freigeist’s’’ conversion. As 
we have seen, however, Erich Schmidt long ago called attention to 


® Hamburgische Dramaturgie, Stiick 14 (1x, 242). 
0 Cf. Paul P. Kies, “Lessing’s Relation to Early English Sentimental Comedy,” 
PMLA, xtvui (1932), 819 and n. 55. 
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the discrepancy between Lessing’s announced intention in the oft- 
quoted letter to his father and the portrait of the “Freigeist” (as rep- 
resented by Adrast) which was subsequently placed on view. To ac- 
count for this disparity, Paul P. Kies compared Lessing’s original 
announcement (and certain elements in his preliminary sketches 
for this and other plays) with the completed text of Der Freygeist and 
found evidence of a partially realized change of plan from a projected 
satirical comedy of manners to a sentimental comedy. In regard to 
Adrast, this change is presumably indicated at the beginning of the 
scenario, where he is described sympathetically in the cast of char- 
acters as “ohne Religion, aber voller tugendhafter Gesinnungen.’”" The 
fact that the scenario itself and, to a lesser degree, the completed play, 
fail to exhibit a completely virtuous Adrast is an inconsistency never 
fully resolved. Divorcing Adrast from the amorality of Johann is a 
step in this direction, but still the result is hardly a mind overflowing 
with “virtuous propensities.”’ It seems clear that Lessing was aware of 
this insufficiency and that, as he put together the complete script, he 
attempted to rectify the matter by further revision of his portrait of 
Adrast, first in negative fashion by omitting from the completed play 
certain scenario passages which still emphasize a conventional anti- 
clericalism and cynicism on the part of Adrast. Thus the preliminary 
notation for L.iii, for example, calls for an exchange between Lisidor 
and Adrast in which the latter is to condemn Theophan on the basis of 
a conventional prejudice against the clergy as a class (1m, 263). It is 
significant that the scene as finally written contains no such passage. 
As we have seen, Lessing elsewhere emphasizes in place of this motiva- 
tion for Adrast’s rejection of Theophan the force of jealousy. Perhaps 
the latter is no more praiseworthy, but it is at least more human and 
more understandable, and the introduction of this trait illustrates 
Lessing’s increasing concern to dissociate his Adrast from the con- 
ventionally motivated anticlerical prejudice of the usual freethinker. 
Similarly, in the scenario note for IV.iii, Lessing writes: ‘““Adrast 
macht einige spéttische Anmerkungen iiber Henriette, daf sie den 
Freygeist spielen will” (111, 268). The immediate occasion for Adrast’s 
remarks at this point has been Henriette’s flippant comment in the 
preceding scene regarding the growing sympathy between him and 
Juliane. Here Henriette has said to him: “Sie sehen Sich um? Nach 
Ihrer Lobrednerinn gewifi? Ich bin es nicht, wahrhaftig! ich bin es 
nicht; meine Schwester ist es. Eine Betschwester, die Lobrednerinn 


" Cf. note 18 below. 
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eines Freygeistes? Was fiir ein Widerspruch! Entweder Ihre Bekeh- 
rung muf vor der Thiire seyn, Adrast; oder meiner Schwester Verfiih- 
rung” (IV.ii; pp. 94 ff.). Such racy remarks sound far too bold to 
Adrast, who in his following conversation with Juliane concerning 
Henriette criticizes “ihre beiSenden Spéttereyen.”’ The “scornful re- 
marks” planned for him in the scenario at this point are not forth- 
coming. Instead, he expresses forthright concern for Henriette’s atti- 
tude. Recalling other highly unconventional and ill-considered opin- 
ions of hers, he continues: “Ihre Zunge verschont nichts, auch das- 
jenige nicht, was ihr das Heiligste von der Welt seyn sollte. Pflicht, 
Tugend, Anstindigkeit, Religion: alles ist ihrem Spotte ausgesetzt”’ 
(IV.iii; p. 97). When Juliane thereupon suggests that perhaps Henri- 
ette has been led astray by her attempts to imitate his own attitudes, 
Adrast vigorously distinguishes between his views and his reasons for 
them on one hand, the blithe unconventionality of Henriette on the 
other. Here and elsewhere he also sufficiently demonstrates that, un- 
like Lisidor, he cannot in fact be included among those equally 
indifferent to truth and error. 

A Lessing evidently mindful of his original undertaking to his 
father thus proceeded to satirize the principal conventional foibles 
of the contemporary “Freigeist,” but in the course of writing he 
decided to do this chiefly in his sketches of certain subordinate char- 
acters. And mindful also of his further intention to depict a virtuous 
freethinker, he attempted first to dissociate Adrast from the more 
unattractive aspects of conventional freethinking. 

Thus in respect to religion Lessing emphasizes the notion that 
Adrast is prejudiced neither “for” nor ‘“‘against.”” He stands on the 
middle ground “without” religion, as is stated in the scenario and 
reaffirmed on various occasions in the play. Perhaps the description of 
this unusual position constitutes the “originality of treatment” that 
Lessing claims for his play when remarking later on the similarities 
between the plot of his Freygeist and that of de l’Isle’s Les Caprices du 
coeur et de l’esprit (1739): “Die Fabel dieses Stiickes hat mit der Fabel 
meines Freygeistes so viel Gleichheit, da® es mir die Leser schwerlich 
glauben werden, daf ich den gegenwiartigen Auszug nicht dabey sollte 
genutzt haben. Ich will mich also ganz in der Stille verwundern, in der 
Hofnung, da sie mir wenigstens, eine fremde Erfindung auf eine ei- 
gene Art genutzt zu haben, zugestehen werden.” Certainly the evi- 


2 Theatralische Bibliothek. Viertes Stiick, 1758. XIV: “Entwiirfe ungedruckter 
Lustspiele des italidnischen Theaters” (v1, 344 n.). 
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dence in Michaelis’ review also lends support to the theory that Les- 
sing’s treatment of Adrast impressed his contemporaries as an original 
and striking theme in the play, answering nicely to his phrase: ‘auf 
eine eigene Art.’ 

Evidently Lessing intends the piece to illustrate the sort of distinc- 
tion clearly drawn somewhat later in Johann Christoph Adelung’s 
dictionary, which still lists the pejorative definition of ‘‘Freigeist” as 
the commonly accepted one: ‘“‘Am hiufigsten, und in verichtlichem 
Verstande, der sich von den Gesetzen der Vernunft, Religion und 
Sitten los macht.” In Lessing’s comedy these roles are admirably filled 
by Lisidor, Johann, and Henriette. Adelung’s first definition of the 
term, however, holds forth the promise of what might be termed the 
“model” or “ideal” freethinker: “Der Freygeist: eine Person, welche 
frey, d.i. ohne Vorurtheile denkt und handelt.’’* Though Lessing is 
concerned to distinguish Adrast’s particular form of bias from those 
prejudices in matters of religion conventionally ascribed to the 
“‘Freigeister,”’ he endows him with a degree of unwarranted bitterness 
toward certain fellow humans which is quite sufficient to bar him from 
the ranks of the second group, the “model” freethinkers. Only when 
this prejudice has been dissipated in the climactic scene, can he expect 
to join their favored number; only then is he completely free to think 
and act without bias. The necessity for a change in his attitude toward 
religion, however, is nowhere indicated. 

Up to this point, then, Lessing has created a freethinker who man- 
ages to avoid the principal conventional excesses of his fellows. And 
his anticlericalism, which at first glance seems to link him with the 
ordinary “‘Freigeist,”” may be distinguished from the usual manifesta- 
tion of this trait by virtue of its unconventional basis in jealousy and 
personal pique. That Lessing was nonetheless dissatisfied with these 
essentially negative distinctions between Adrast and the contemporary 
freethinker is demonstrated, I believe, in his final version of the climac- 
tic scene, wherein he introduces (belated) evidence that Adrast is 
impelled not only by the admittedly powerful force of jealousy, but 
also by a more positive, more rational, and more sympathetically 


‘8 The most frequently encountered explanation of the phrase is that Lessing refers 
merely to the addition of religious material to de I’Isle’s plot. But this interpretation 
has sometimes been questioned. See E. Consentius, “Freigeister, Naturalisten, A theisten” 
—ein Aufsats Lessings im Wahrsager (Leipzig, 1899), especially p. 38, and the com- 
mentary on Consentius in LM (xxu1/1, 137). 

4 Versuch eines vollstindigen grammatisch-kritischen Worterbuchs der Hoch- 
deutschen Mundart (Leipzig, 1774-86), 1, 290. 
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regarded motivation for his chief remaining unattractive trait: his 
long-continued mistrust of Theophan. Moreover it would seem demon- 
strable that in his play, which has frequently been interpreted as a 
testimonial to the generous impulses of the heart, Lessing has implied 
a further qualification for those who would display these sentiments to 
best advantage; one which indicates at the same time (even though 
somewhat imperfectly) the direction of an important acvance in his 
developing concept of character in drama. 

The climactic gesture of generosity in the long series of such acts is, 
of course, Theophan’s surrender of his claim to the hand of Juliane. 
Adrast himself has ascribed his prejudice against Theophan to 
jealousy. If this were in fact a complete and accurate diagnosis of the 
case, what more natural than to expect that Theophan’s announce- 
ment, by removing the basis for Adrast’s rejection of him, would pro- 
vide the cure and permit the reconciliation to follow logically there- 
after? As we shall see, this is the outline of events set forth in Lessing’s 
preliminary sketch of the passage. In its final form, however, the scene 
introduces into the process of “‘conversion” an additional important 
element not indicated in the scenario. It illuminates another uncon- 
ventional aspect of Adrast as ‘‘Freigeist,’’ and further reveals Les- 
sing’s increasing interest in portraying him as a more sympathetic 
character and a more rational human being, not exclusively dominated 
by unjustified prejudice, even in his relations with Theophan. 

To make this clear, it is necessary to review in some detail the 
climactic scene, in which Adrast is at last induced to relinquish his 
long-nurtured prejudice against Theophan. In concentrating upon 
what Adrast gives up, we too easily overlook an element which Lessing 
himself considered all-important, that is, the manner in which his 
surrender is brought about. The reason for such an omission is perhaps 
similar to the one Erich Schmidt adduced to explain the error involved 
in reading the play primarily as a defense of orthodoxy or as a satire 
in which Lessing’s sympathies lie completely on the side of Theophan. 
That explanation, it will be remembered, lay in the fact that Lessing 
had written a politic letter to his father, promising him a play on the 
“Freigeist” theme which the clergy would not only read but praise: in 
short, a defense of orthodoxy. The assumption was then often made 
that the resolution of the Adrast-Theophan conflict represented indeed 
such a defense. Something of the sort may account for the neglect of 
an important aspect of the climactic scene: perhaps too great reliance 
has been placed upon Lessing’s own outline of the passage in his 
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preliminary sketch. Up to this point in the play, the meetings between 
Theophan and Adrast have followed a similar pattern: Theophan 
calm, patient, charitable, attempting by gentle persuasion to convince 
Adrast of his good intentions; Adrast rejecting all overtures with 
dark looks and scornful phrases. In the scenario, the climactic scene 
follows this same pattern so far as Theophan is concerned. He an- 
nounces his willingness to give up Juliane to Adrast. Thereupon, a 
momentarily incredulous Adrast is touched at last, departs from his 
churlishness, and greets Theophan as a true friend. The sketch reads: 
Theophan nimt des Adrasts Vorwiirfe gelaSen an. Theophan versichert ihm: 
da® er ihm in seiner Liebe gegen Juliane nicht im Wege seyn wolle. Adrast 
will dieses nicht glauben, und endlich wird er geriihrt. Sie sind doch wohl ein 


rechtschafner Mann, Theophan, und ich habe Sie beleidigt. Kommen Sie wir 
wollen unsern Entschluf dem Vater sagen. Doch hier kommt er. (III, 271) 


Reason enough, to be sure, to conclude that the clergyman’s magna- 
nimity has eventually carried the day. For even though Adrast has 
rejected all previous overtures of Theophan, we would have to agree 
on the basis of this description that he succumbs in the end to the 
latter’s consummate generosity. (After all, he is not yet aware that 
Theophan is not really in love with Juliane.) If the scene had been 
developed as it is here outlined, it would answer admirably to most of 
the previous interpretations: the “conversion” taking place at last 
in response to the generous impulses of Theophan; Adrast accepting 
him—if not primarily as a champion of the Christian religion, then at 
least as a representative of one of its chief ornaments, Christian char- 
ity. 

But the scene in its final form indicates that Lessing evidently be- 
came dissatisfied with Adrast’s motivation as outlined in the scenario 
and evolved a new way to bring about the change in his freethinker.¥ 
In this climactic scene (V.iii; pp. 114 f.), which at first follows the 
scenario, Adrast reveals to Theophan his love for Juliane. The clergy- 
man, who is not in fact in love with Juliane, promptly informs him 
that he will surrender his claim to her if Adrast can secure her consent. 
But the freethinker remains adamant. He is scornful and unbelieving 
as he exclaims: “‘Wie héhnisch Sie mit mir umgehen!—-Sie sind Ihrer 
Sachen gewif, und iiberzeugt, daf Sie bey dieser Rodomontade nichts 


% It would seem that one of the “difficulties” to which Lessing refers in his re- 
marks on the character of the freethinker is this problem of providing a plausible 
motivation for his “conversion.” The new material may be a relatively late interpola- 
tion, added not long before the play was first published in 1755 (see note 22 below). 
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aufs Spiel setzen.” It is clear that even this act of apparently over- 
whelming generosity cannot of itself move Adrast, nor is he convinced 
even by Theophan’s following admission that, since Juliane in fact 
loves Adrast, her consent will be forthcoming. He continues his 
scornful expressions of disbelief and distrust of Theophan. Then, at 
last, the latter’s composure begins to crack, and he exclaims, for the 
first time showing annoyance (‘‘verdrieBlich’”’): “Es ist unméglich, 
mit Ihnen ein verniinftiges Wort zu sprechen.”’ With that, he turns 
to go. Now Adrast in turn for the first time seems impressed by Theo- 
phan’s tone; he is surprised and intrigued as he says (aside): “Er 
wird zornig?— Warten Sie doch, Theophan. Wissen Sie, dafi die erste 
aufgebrachte Miene, die ich endlich von Ihnen sehe, mich begierig 
macht, dieses verniinftige Wort zu héren?” But Theophan is now 
thoroughly aroused; his annoyance has passed over into anger. 
Theophan. (zornig.) Und wissen Sie, da® ich endlich Ihres schimpflichen 
Betragens tiberdriiSig bin? 
Adrast. (bey Seite.) Er macht Ernst.— 


Theophan. (noch zornig.) Ich will mich bestreben, da Sie den Theophan so 
finden sollen, als Sie ihn Sich vorstellen. 


Here at last the turning-point in Adrast’s attitude is at hand. What 
sweet reasonableness, generosity, Christian charity, and all the other 
gentler attributes of the heart through four acts have failed to bring 
about is accomplished now, ironically enough, by an unbridled 
outburst of temper—a point which Adrast makes clear in his next re- 
mark, delivered, we may well imagine, with a mixture of humility and 
delighted surprise: ‘“‘Verzeihen Sie. Ich glaube in Ihrem Trotze mehr 
Aufrichtigkeit zu sehen, als ich jemals in Ihrer Freundlichkeit gesehen 
habe.” But Theophan’s anger is not a mere affair of the moment. He is 
at last aroused, and a hitherto completely submerged talent for acidity 
and scorn comes to the surface. And Adrast, with his newly revealed 
capacity for gentleness, urges Theophan to repeat now that he is 
willing to give up his claim to Juliane: ‘Ich bitte Sie, sagen Sie es jetzt 
noch einmal, was ich vorhin fiir eine Spétterey aufnehmen mufte.” 
At last, grudgingly, Theophan: ‘‘Wenn ich es sage, glauben Sie nur 
nicht, da es um Ihret Willen geschieht.’”” And Adrast, further dis- 
closing the real basis of his new-found trust in Theophan’s word: 
“Desto mehr werde ich mich darauf verlassen.” Still fuming, Theo- 
phan thereupon describes, with many a scornful thrust at Adrast’s 
intransigence, the true status of his courtship of Juliane; and this 
time his account sounds credible to Adrast, who is now “‘touched” by 
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the story, and especially so when he hears once more that Juliane 
loves him and that Theophan will immediately surrender his claim 
upon her. The pact of friendship between the antagonists is thereupon 
concluded, and arrangements for the exchange of fiancées are amicably 
carried forward. 

There are, then, two notable aspects to this scene. The first, of 
course, is that Adrast is at long last induced to relinquish the prejudice 
that he has stubbornly held up to this moment. It is this fact that has 
attracted the principal attention of the commentators. But an element 
of at least equal importance in determining Lessing’s intention is the 
method by which the change in Adrast is brought about. In reality the 
impetus for his “‘conversion” is not supplied by Theophan’s often 
demonstrated generosity and loving-kindness. These Adrast has re- 
peatedly rejected, and he continues to do so, even within this scene, 
until Theophan’s violent and quite unexpected burst of temper com- 
pletely alters the situation.” 

This is a puzzle. Theophan exclaims in perplexity: ‘‘Wunderbarer 
Mensch!”’ He cannot understand why his angry explosion has pro- 
duced this most unexpected result, and quite naturally he is 
persuaded only with difficulty that this antagonist has in fact suddenly 
altered his attitude on this account. The reader is no less puzzled and 
at first no less sceptical, for this new element is hardly consistent with 
Adrast’s loutish behavior toward Theophan up to this point, nor does 
it harmonize well with his own emphasis on the part jealousy plays. 
But Adrast is serious about this curious reason for his change, and 
there is therefore considerable justification for emphasizing not only 
the matter of the “conversion,” but also its manner. Fortunately, 
Lessing himself sheds some further light on the problem in a later dis- 
cussion of the scene. Here he confirms the theory that Adrast’s ex- 
planation is indeed the one intended by the author and that it con- 
stitutes an element of paramount importance in the play. In the 
previously mentioned review of a performance of the piece by the 

‘6 This is a fact rarely noted and apparently never examined in detail by the critics. 
R. M. Werner mentions, but does not discuss, this impetus toward the conversion 
(Gotthold Ephraim Lessing [Wissenschaft und Bildung, tu; Leipzig, 1908], p. 33). In 
drawing parallels between Steele’s The Conscious Lovers and Lessing’s play, Kies notes 
in passing: “Both Theophan and Bevil are finally provoked to anger” (p. 811). H. B. 
Garland calls attention to Theophan’s outburst but does not discuss its implications 
and concludes: “The blind prejudice of the freethinker has been vanquished by the 
forebearance and magnanimity of a truly noble orthodox Christian, and with that the 


didactic intention of the play has achieved its fulfilment” (Lessing (Cambridge, Eng., 
1937], P- 111). 
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Hamburg troupe he writes: ‘Die Rollen sind ohne Ausnahme wohl 
besetzt; und besonders spielt Herr Béck den Theophan mit alle dem 
freundlichen Anstande, den dieser Charakter erfordert, um dem end- 
lichen Unwillen iiber die Hartniackigkeit, mit der ihn Adrast verken- 
net, und auf dem die ganze Katastrophe beruhet, dagegen abstechen zu 
lassen,’”!? 

It is Lessing’s view, then, that the climactic turning-point of the 
play comes when Theophan’s superhuman patience at last fails him, 
and it is clear that the author is especially anxious to have his audi- 
ence notice the element of contrast in Theophan’s character which is 
revealed here. With his angry outburst we see a completely different 
and hitherto unsuspected facet of the clergyman’s character, quite 
opposed to the portrait of him as the epitome of generous patience and 
loving-kindness. Evidently Lessing means to focus attention upon the 
fact that Theophan, who up to this point in the action has embodied 
only the gentler impulses of the heart—sweetness, charitableness, 
brotherly love—has been unable to bring about the desired change in 
Adrast; that with his overpowering uprightness he has been altogether 
too good in Adrast’s eyes (and, we may safely assume, in Lessing’s) 
to be true. This is not to say that the motive force of Adrast’s jealousy 
may be dismissed. His own emphasis upon it requires us to regard it as 
a principal explanation for his behavior. But Lessing clearly attaches 
great importance to the idea that Theophan’s unrelieved magnanimity 
also contributes to Adrast’s reluctance to accept his proffered friend- 
ship. In this way the author again permits his principal freethinker to 
appear in a somewhat more attractive light. An audience of that day, 
accustomed to the appearance of incorporeal abstractions of virtues 
and vices on the stage, would not have been inclined to take issue with 
an “unmixed” character such as Theophan presents up to the climactic 
turning point. But Lessing apparently felt it necessary to provide a 
further motivation for Adrast’s eventual acceptance of Theophan by 
“‘humanizing”’ the clergyman, and chose to do so by introducing the 
element of contrast provided by his outburst of temper (in itself a 
natural, human, emotional reaction to Adrast’s provoking behavior) 
after his previous gentle demeanor. To be sure, the triumph brought 
about by a fit of anger also constitutes in a sense a victory for emotion, 
for feeling, but it is feeling of a sort quite different from the ““Herzens- 
giite”’ to which the triumph has so often been attributed."* 


7 Stiick 14 (rx, 242 f.). Italics mine. 
'8 Thus the manner of the conversion involves an element of mild satire directed 
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In this way the scene, together with Lessing’s subsequent comment 
upon it, provides us with at least an intimation of a principle which, 
as we know, was to loom large in his own dramatic theory and practice, 
that is, his advocacy of greater realism in the figures portrayed, not 
only in serious drama and tragedy, but in comedy as well. In the 
former, for example, he was to brand as unnatural and hence funda- 
mentally ineffective the presentation of “perfect” characters: those 
dominated beyond all expectation of nature by unrelieved virtue or 
vice.!® And similarly in respect of comedy and its characters, Lessing 
early demonstrates his concern with the problem of verisimilitude, the 
essence of which he finds in contrast, in the combination of light and 
shadow, of virtue and vice. This is a principle strongly emphasized to- 
ward the close of his Abhandlungen von dem weinerlichen oder riihrenden 
Lustspiele (1754), where he asserts: ‘‘Ja, ich getraue mir zu behaupten, 
da® nur dieses allein wahre Komédien sind, welche so wohl Tugenden 
als Laster, so wohl Anstindigkeit als Ungereimtheit schildern, weil sie 
eben durch diese Vermischung ihrem Originale, dem menschlichen 
Leben, am nichsten kommen.” In this earlier treatise on the subject, 
however, the contrast advocated is that which is attained when 
differing character types are set off one against the other: 


Die Klugen und Thoren sind in der Welt untermengt, und ob es gleich gewiB 
ist, da® die erstern von den letztern an der Zahl tibertroffen werden, so ist 
doch eine Gesellschaft von lauter Thoren, beynahe eben so unwahrscheinlich, 
ais eine Gesellschaft von lauter Klugen. Diese Erscheinung ahmet das Lust- 
spiel nach, und nur durch die Nachahmung derselben ist es fahig, dem Volke 
nicht allein das, was es vermeiden muf, auch nicht allein das, was es beob- 





against one of the favorite themes of sentimental comedy, the power of friendship. 
Though such a combination of elements may seem unusual, it is not the first time that 
we encounter this mixture in Lessing’s work. His first published comedy, Damon, oder 
die wahre Freundschaft (1747), is sentimental, but his interest soon turns to satire, and 
the comedy materials of 1748 and early 1749 are satirical, reaching something of a 
climax in the fragment W eiber sind W eiber (1749), which “even ridicules the ‘sentimental’ 
theme of the loyal wife” (Kies, p. 809). Kies finds Lessing’s original satirical intention 
in the Freygeist illustrated by the notation in the scenario of 1749 to the effect that the 
scene ridiculing Johann had already been worked out in detail (cf. 111, 266). It is Kies’ 
contention that later in 1749 Lessing, influenced by his preoccupation with English 
sentimental comedy, reverts to this genre, and that Der Freygeist in part shows the 
effects of this study, and particularly of Steele’s The Conscious Lovers. Objections to this 
emphasis on the influence of Steele are raised by Curtis C. D. Vail (Lessing’s Relation 
to the English Language and Literature [New York, 1936], pp. 108 f.). 

19 Cf. the familiar comments on Wieland’s “perfect” characters in Briefe, die 
neueste Litteratur betreffend, 4. Theil, 63. Brief (v1, 166 ff.), or the remarks on Weisse’s 
Richard der Dritte in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, St'ck 74 (x, 98). 
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achten muf, sondern beydes zugleich in einem Lichte vorzustellen, in 
welchem das eine das andre erhebt.?° 


This same principle of contrast is thereafter extended to the individual 
figures within a comedy in arriving at an interpretation of “‘universal”’ 
characters, characters that are required not merely to exhibit a 
dominant characteristic unrelieved by contrasting subordinate traits 
(creations which would be rejected as having no archetypes in nature), 
but to possess also that variety of “‘passions” which provides the ele- 
ment of contrast essential to the representation of credible human 
beings.” “‘Mixed” characters therefore are to be regarded as the 
figures best suited to convey effectively the message of their creator, 
since they represent closer approximations to human beings—since 
they are, in short, more believable. On the other hand, the exhibition 
of an uncontrasted virtue alone, however noble, detracts from the 
humanness and credibility of a character. 

The theory that Lessing is already thinking somewhat along these 
lines when composing the climactic scene of his Freygeist recommends 
itself in two important respects: it accounts for the curious manner of 
Adrast’s “conversion,” and it is in harmony with what Lessing him- 
self later has to say about this aspect of his play.” Thus by recourse to 


% Theatralische Bibliothek, Erstes Stiick (v1, 51). 

21 The remarks early in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie regarding the important 
function of contrast in Theophan’s character invite comparison with the expansion 
upon this theme in later numbers, especially 92-95, wherein Lessing translates at 
length from the “excellent” Richard Hurd, “der noch das meiste Licht iiber diese 
Materie verbreitet hat” (x, 172). “Es muf aber sodann diese Allgemeinheit sich nicht 
bis auf unsern Begriff von den méglichen Wirkungen des Charakters, im Abstracto 
betrachtet, erstrecken, sondern nur bis auf die wirkliche Aeuferung seiner Krifte, so 
wie sie von der Erfahrung gerechtfertiget werden, und im gemeinen Leben Statt 
finden kénnen. Hierinn haben Moliere, und vor ihm Plautus, gefehlt; statt der Ab- 
bildung eines geitzigen Mannes, haben sie uns eine grillenhafte widrige Schilderung der 
Leidenschaft des Geitzes gegeben. Ich nenne es eine grillenhafte Schilderung, weil sie 
kein Urbild in der Natur hat. Ich nenne es eine widrige Schilderung; denn da es die 
Schilderung einer einfachen unvermischten Leidenschaft ist, so fehlen ihr alle die Lichter 
und Schatten, deren richtige Verbindung allein ihr Kraft und Leben ertheilen kénnte. 
Diese Lichter und Schatten sind die Vermischung verschiedener Leidenschaften, welche 
mit der vornehmsten oder herrschenden Leidenschaft zusammen den menschlichen 
Charakter ausmachen .. . ” (Stiick 92 [x, 175]; Lessing retains Hurd’s emphases. He 
finds himself in substantial agreement with this analysis, although he has some reserva- 
tions respecting certain of its details. Cf. Stiick 95 [x, 186 f.]). 

2 Tt need not be supposed that Lessing’s ideas on the efficacy of contrast in charac- 
ter were as firmly fixed in 1749 as they were when he analyzed Theophan’s character 
in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie. Had the principle been firmly established at this 
early time, we would expect some further evidence of its application in subsequent 
plays of the period, or at least some attention to it in the Abhandlungen of 1754. 
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his “leading passion’? alone—to charitableness—Theophan cannot 
convince Adrast of his good intentions. With an angry, bitterly scorn- 
ful outburst, with the revelation of hitherto unsuspected and quite 
different potentialities, he becomes for Adrast human and believable, 
and unwittingly accomplishes his long-cherished purpose. Now it is 
possible for Adrast to appreciate and accept the gentler manifestations 
of ‘“‘Herz”’ as well, for he perceives them at last not as the pronounce- 
ments of an unbelievable abstraction of sweet charity, but as integral 
expressions of a less strictly circumscribed and more credible human 
personality. 

The extent of Lessing’s sympathy for his ‘“‘Freigeist”’ can thus be 
gauged more accurately when we notice, first, that Adrast’s prej- 
udices may be distinguished from an unwarranted hostility to reli- 
gious principles; Lessing has assigned to him an independent position 
respecting religion—a position not affected by the satire on the 
conventional “Freigeist,” nor by his “conversion.” Further, the 
rejection of Theophan and the clergy also differs from the usual 
manifestation of such prejudice by reason of its unconventional origins 
in jealousy and a sense of personal injury. And finally, the young play- 
wright attempts to evoke further sympathy for the freethinker by 
belatedly adducing rational grounds for his behavior which permit 
him to delay his acceptance until Theophan has displayed himself in 
his humanitarian role not merely as a monochrome of sweetness and 
light, but as a portrait in which ‘“Tugend” shines forth to better 
advantage when set off by the contrasting shadows of “Laster.” 


F. ANDREW BROWN 
Grinnell College 





Nonetheless, the presence of contrast in Theophan’s character remains an important, 
if isolated, anticipation of a principle for which the theoretical justification would later 
be adduced.—Alternatively, it is just possible, though not demonstrable, that the im- 
portant passage was not at first included in the manuscript text “verfertiget” in the 
year 1749, but was interpolated later, after Lessing’s interest in the theory of comedy 
had been reawakened in 1754. Perhaps his preoccupation with the principle of contrast- 
ing character types (as reflected in the A bhandlungen) led him to its logical extension, 
the inclusion of contrasting traits within a character. Its application to Theophan 
would then constitute one of the late text revisions which Lessing in the preface to 
volumes 11 and rv of his Schriften (1754) indicated he would undertake before pre- 
senting to the public his other dramatic works (v, 271). 
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THACKERAY’S INJUSTICE TO FIELDING 


SINCE THE publication of Vanity Fair all the world has known that 
Fielding was Thackeray’s literary model. Thackeray, indeed, took 
conscious pride in the relationship' and sometimes seemed to regret 
that he could not imitate his model more faithfully;? certainly he stood 
greatly in Fielding’s debt.* But strangely enough, when he came, in 
the English Humourists and elsewhere, to write specifically of Fielding, 
he wrote in a manner which has since seemed to many unaccountably 
unjust. Thackeray’s preversely brilliant account did nearly irreparable 
damage to Fielding’s reputation, for it exerted a tremendous influence 
in the later nineteenth century, warping the otherwise competent re- 
searches of Lawrence and overshadowing for fifty years the sober pro- 
tests of Keightly. Taine, seizing on the lecture, standardized and gave 
scholarly sanction to Thackeray’s portrait of a low, immoral Fielding, 
so that it was not until F. S$. Dickson’s essay in the early part of this 
century that the damage began to be undone; even yet, in semipopular 
accounts, one sees traces of Thackeray’s portrait.‘ It is scarcely cred- 
ible that Thackeray should so have harmed the man to whom he owed 
so very much, but it remains that he did “‘more than any other man 
has ever done to stain the memory of Fielding.’ In that fact lies a 
paradox which has never been resolved.® 


1 “From the publication of the Humourists until the end of his career he kept to 
the fore, in various ways, the fact that he was a disciple of Henry Fielding the Novelist 
as well as the Apologist for Henry Fielding the Roué” (Frederic T. Blanchard, Fielding 
the Novelist [New Haven, 1926], p. 424). 

2 As witness the famous preface to Pendennis: “Since the author of Tom Jones 
was buried, no writer of fiction among us has been permitted to depict to his utmost 
power a MAN. We must drape him, and give him a certain conventional simper. Society 
will not tolerate the Natural in our Art.” 

3 Dickson perhaps does not greatly overstate the case when he says: “It was 
right that Thackeray should think well of Fielding for Thackeray owes more to him 
than to any other person or thing, or to all] other persons and things” (“William 
Makepeace Thackeray and Henry Fielding,” The North American Review, cxcvu 
[1913], 522-23). 

4 Blanchard, p. 431 ff., traces this influence in detail. 

5 Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), 11, 225. 

* This article was completed before the appearance of Professor Gordon Ray’s 
recently published biography of Thackeray; but, as one might conclude from the fact 
that the paper draws its strength from evidence and analyses presented by him in 
previous works, nothing in the biography materially weakens the argument here. In- 
deed, this paper may be considered an expansion of a point Professor Ray makes when 
he writes: “It is enlightening to compare Roscoe’s prefatory account of ‘The Life and 
Works of Henry Fielding’ with what Thackeray made of it in his Times review; for 
one quickly sees that Thackeray’s unhistorical additions to Roscoe’s portrait, such as 
his picture of ‘Harry Fielding in his tavern chair, carousing with heaven knows whom,’ 
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Dickson’s essay (1913) was the first systematic consideration of 
the many inaccuracies in Thackeray’s account of Fielding. But his 
attempt to place the blame for those inaccuracies on Thackeray’s 
sources fails to explain a fact which he himself is at pains to demon- 
strate: that Thackeray went far beyond any predecessor in painting 
his unforgettably vivid portrait of a wine-stained and dissipated 
Fielding. Inadequate too is Dickson’s assertion (p. 529) that “for the 
sake of his art” Thackeray “sacrificed the artist he so cordially 
admired.” Why Thackeray should have used his imaginative gifts to 
damn rather than glorify a man he loved, Dickson does not say; he 
ignores the question of motive. Wilbur Cross, writing five year later, 
examines the problem with perhaps greater insight, but his discussion 
is substantially a restatement of points which Dickson had already 
made.’ Blanchard (1926) repeats both earlier scholars but goes on 
(p. 403) to explain Thackeray’s equivocation as a wavering between 
visions of “Fielding the Supreme Artist’ and “Fielding the Prodigal.” 
Pursuing this distinction, Mrs. Eva Beach Touster attempts to make 
Thackeray’s position consistent by showing that it was Fielding the 
man to whom he took exception and Fielding the artist whom he 
admired and imitated.* She suggests that we should see nothing at all 
wrong in Thackeray’s treatment of Fielding since his firm moral con- 
victions were sufficient warrant for his strong condemnation of Field- 
ing and his heroes.® 

All of these writers either ignore or make little of an obvious fact: 
that sometime between 1840, when he wrote a review of Fielding’s 
works for the Times, and 1851, when he lectured on the English 





have autobiographical implications. No wonder he later inquired of Mrs. Brookfield: 
‘Doesn’t the apology for Fielding read like an apology for someone else too?’ It was 
because of this unconscious self-identification with Fielding that Thackeray ‘misunder- 
stood and mis-stated the Man,’ as W. E. Henley accurately noted, despite his ‘absolute 
sympathy with the Writer’ ” (Thackeray: The Uses of Adversity, 1811-1846 [New 
York, 1955], p. 226). 

7 Cross remarks (111, 217) that Thackeray had to adjust his admiration for Fielding 
to the account he had from Roscoe; but, like Dickson, he finds it necessary to point 
out that Thackeray exaggerated the facts even as he had them there. Cross finally 
concludes, with Dickson, that “for art’s sake” Thackeray “sacrificed the artist” (m1, 
225), although he might have made more of his remark that “Thackeray put a piece 
of himself into his Fielding” (1, 217). 

* “The Literary Relationship of Thackeray and Fielding,” JEGP, xtv1 (1947), 
383-04. 

* Mrs. Touster departs rather drastically from Dickson, Cross, and Blanchard in 
her insistence that Thackeray is not really culpable in his treatment of Fielding. 

10 “Fielding’s Works, with a Memoir by Thomas Roscoe,” Times, Wednesday, 
September 2, 1840. Reprinted in Stray Papers, ed. Lewis Melville (London, 1901), to 
which subsequent notations refer. 
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Humorists, Thackeray had drastically revised his opinion of Fielding 
and his work."! Somewhere in those years Tom Jones had become an 
immoral rogue, Captain Booth a wretched sinner, and Fielding him- 
self a much less excusable profligate. This change in attitude, together 
with the events in Thackeray’s life which effected it, provides, I 
believe, the explanation of Thackeray’s injustice to Fielding. 

In the review Thackeray seems to be taking Fielding’s side against 
the world; his tone throughout is openly apologetic. That Thackeray 
himself realized this is apparent, together with a great many other 
things, in a letter he wrote to Mrs. Brookfield in 1848 after chancing 
upon an old copy of the Times review: 

My wife was just sickening at that moment. I wrote it at Margate where 
I had taken her and used to walk out 3 miles to a little bowling green and 
write there in an arbour—coming home and wondering what was the melan- 
choly oppressing the poor little woman. The Times gave me 5 guineas for the 
article. I recollect I thought it rather shabby pay. and 12 days after it appeared 


in the paper, my poor little wife’s malady showed itself by an attempt at sui- 
cide. 


How queer it is to be carried back all of a sudden to that time, and all 
that belonged to it—and read this article over. Doesn’t the apology for Field- 
ing read like an apology for somebody else too?™ 


Here is Thackeray’s explicit admission that he was apologizing for 
Fielding and by implication for himself. In what sense, then, can the 
review be taken as Thackeray’s apology for his own conduct? We 
should notice, first of all, that in the review Thackeray emphasized 
two aspects of Fielding’s early life—that he kept “horrible low com- 
pany,” drank, and lived a loose life, and that he wasted his money 
and was thereafter forced to support himself by literary hack work. 
Now Thackeray, according to Professor Ray, had “much experience 
with the seamy side of life” in the years before his marriage, and what 
is more, he was quite sensitive about that experience in later years.” 


Mrs. Touster insists, to preserve her thesis, that Thackeray disregarded the 
moral aspect of Tom Jones in the review. But Blanchard sees the truth of the matter 
when he states flatly (p. 411): “The fact is that in 1840 Thackeray accepted Fielding’s 
{moral] thesis and that in 1851 he repudiated it.” The change is, I think, shown con- 
clusively below. 

2 The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray, ed. Gordon N. 
Ray (Cambridge, Mass., 1945-46), 11, 462. 

3 After losing considerable money at play, Thackeray left the university and, after 
a time in Germany, studied law, which he shortly gave up. For a time, Professor Ray 
says, “he even essayed the most ungentlemanly occupation of bill-discounting” (The 
Buried Life (Cambridge, Mass., 1952], p. 16). On this point Professor Ray says further: 
“Though he must have derived much of his knowledge of the shadier aspects of Lon- 
don life from this venture, he avoided all reference to it in later years. Indeed, when 
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He, too, dissipated a fortune, although he was not himself directly 
responsible for the final loss of the greater part of it; furthermore, he 
was, at the time of the review, forced to support himself largely 
through literary hack work, of which the review itself is an example.” 
All in all, he might very well have had himself in mind when he wrote 
his apology for Fielding. 

Thackeray tends in the review to justify Fielding’s supposed mis- 
conduct because it did not affect the basic purity of his relationship 
with his wife. His main virtues, as Thackeray presents them, are his 
good-heartedness and his love for, and fidelity to, his wife and family. 
Thus, though he mixed with “many a bad woman in his time,” he 
knew ‘“‘a good one when he found her” (Stray Papers, p. 106); de- 
spite his ‘‘vices and imprudence,” his “generous attachment to his 
family comforted him to the last” (p. 111). The special significance of 
these remarks emerges only when they are read together with Profes- 
sor Ray’s penetrating study of Thackeray’s life and mind, The Buried 
Life. He there points out that Thackeray, as a result of his early life 
in harsh English boarding schools, “came to see life permanently in 
terms of a dichotomy between the warmth and trust of a happy home 
circle and the brutality or indifference of the outside world. And his 
remembrance of what his mother had been to him when he was a boy 
created in him a permanent need for the companionship of a woman 
whom he could love and in whom he could confide on much the same 
terms” (p. 14). 

As a result Thackeray tended always to sentimentalize the virtues 
of home life, especially as they came to be personified for him in a 
vision of a pure, sweet, simple woman, a woman who, as Thackeray 
himself realized, was, no matter what form she took in his writing, 
always his wife Isabella.* Professor Ray sums up succinctly the extent 





an acquaintance of his youth maliciously alluded to his experience in ‘note-shaving’ 
during the course of an article for Fraser’s Magazine, Thackeray secured his dismissal 
from that periodical” (Letiers, 1, App. 11, p. 504). Thackeray’s shudder at Fielding’s 
“horrible low company” becomes more understandable in the light of this. 

'“ He lost his fortune through the failure of a Calcutta agency house, in which 
his father had invested the money. See Ray, The Buried Life, p. 16, and J. Y. T. Greig, 
Thackeray: A Reconsideration (London, 1950), pp. §3-54- 

‘5 In the early years of his marriage, Thackeray found himself “supporting his 
family on what he could earn from magazine articles and stories” (The Buried Life, 
p. 20). In the light of this fact, Thackeray’s sympathy with Fielding’s labors as a literary 
hack is quite revealing. See Stray Papers, p. 107. 

‘6 Thackeray wrote to Mrs. Brookfield: “I see on reading over my books, that the 
woman I have been perpetually describing is not you nor my mother but that poor 
little wife of mine” (Letters, 11, 440). 
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to which Thackeray’s imagination was dominated by this image: “‘As 
we encounter passage after passage in Thackeray’s novels in which he 
exalts simplicity, innocence, and softheartedness, we grow ill at ease 
and rebellious; not because he admires these estimable qualities, but 
because of the disproportionate emphasis that he gives them” (The 
Buried Life, p. 7). Add to this Professor Ray’s unassailable demon- 
stration of Thackeray’s dependence on his personal life for his writ- 
ing, the fact that it “inevitably reflected” the “immediate concerns 
of his day-to-day life” (p. 9), and we have the basis for interesting ob- 
servations indeed. 

It will be necessary, before we go on, to trace out the extensive 
series of identifications by which Thackeray linked his life and fiction 
with Fielding’s. In the first place, Thackeray identified Fielding com- 
pletely with his heroes: ‘‘He is himself the hero of his books: he is wild 
Tom Jones, he is wild Captain Booth.””” One might expect as a corol- 
lary the identification of Fielding’s heroines with his wife; this, too, 
Thackeray makes explicit,!* going so far as to refer repeatedly to 
Charlotte Craddock as ‘‘Amelia.”” We have already commented upon 
Thackeray’s identification of his own heroines with his wife; and the 
fact that he named his dearest heroine, Amelia Sedley, after the her- 
oine of Fielding whom he so much admired, seems adequate proof of 
his association of Fielding’s woman-figure with his own. Finally, of 
course, there is the identification of Thackeray himself with Fielding 
implied in the conscious imitation of him. 

In the review Thackeray is much taken by Amelia; her “tenderness 
and purity .. . endear her to a reader as much as if she were. . . his 
own wife or mother” (Stray Papers, p. 110). That significant compari- 
son makes it easy to see what Thackeray meant in his letter to Mrs. 
Brookfield. In the back of his mind were his own marital shortcomings, 
his own excursions into the world outside the home, his own extrava- 
gance and impudence, his own wild life;!® for we know from Professor 
Ray’s account that Thackeray at this period was something less than 
a devoted husband: 


As Thackeray grew better known in London, as his circle of friends in- 


‘7 The English Humourists, ed. Walter Jerrold (London, 1902), p. 208. 

‘8 “They say that it was in his own home that Fielding knew her [Amelia] and 
loved her: and from his own wife that he drew the most charming character in English 
fiction. Fiction! Why fiction? Why not history?” (Jbid., p. 217). 

‘® He wrote on his twentieth birthday: “I was looking back yesterday, & I cannot 
find a single day in the course of my life which has been properly employed—I can only 
behold a melancholy succession of idleness & dissipation, which now leaves me without 
mental satisfaction, & I fear without proper repentance” (Letters, 1, 152). 
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creased, he inevitably spent less and less time at home. . . . From time to time 
Thackeray, resolving to change his ways, would announce proudly that he 
was “growing quite a domestic character.”’ But he did not adhere to his resolu- 
tion. . . . In the spring of 1840, as the time approached when her third child 
was to be born, Isabella was left much alone. She dreaded this event; and as 
she waited, she worked herself into a state of despondency by brooding over 
her inadequacies as a wife. (The Buried Life, pp. 22-23.) 


Completely absorbed in his own life, Thackeray failed to notice his 
wife’s growing depression; he himself later confessed that he had been 
“obstinately blind to her state.”*° After the wildness of his youth, it 
seemed to him, he had achieved a domestic felicity like that of the 
Fielding he described; but now his dream had vanished into nothing- 
ness. His absorption in “Vanity Fair” had caused him to betray the 
domestic haven which all his earlier life had taught him to believe the 
absolute of earthly good; “‘12 days after it appeared in the paper, my 
poor little wife’s malady showed itself by an attempt at suicide”’— 
how pregnant those words are with the grief of a belated realization!" 

The feeling of personal guilt, so apparent in Vanity Fair,” which 
Thackeray developed after his wife’s attempted suicide accounts al- 
most entirely, it seems to me, for the much-altered attitude toward 
Fielding and his work which characterizes the lecture of 1851. Thack- 
eray’s opinion of both Fielding and his heroes has changed markedly 
and for the worse.” Careful analysis of this change greatly illuminates 
Thackeray’s motives. In the review of 1840, for instance, Thackeray 
had written of Tom Jones: “Tom Jones’ sins, and his faults are de- 
scribed with a curious accuracy, but then follows the repentance which 
comes out of his very sins, and surely this is moral and touching” 
(p. 105). This supports Thackeray’s general verdict in 1840 that “vice 
is never to be mistaken for virtue in Fielding’s downright honest 
books; it goes by its name, and invariably gets its punishment” (p. 


Letters, 1, 483. 

31 The importance to Thackeray of this experience can scarcely be overemphasized; 
Professor Ray points out that “despite their catastrophic conclusion, his years of 
marriage remained his central experience. . . . he found in their ‘disaster, grief, and 
immense joys and consolations’ the pivotal episode of his history. . . . Henceforth what 
he desired most was to be the one thing he could never have, a happy marriage” 
(The Buried Life, p. 25). This fact accounts in large part for Thackeray’s severe con- 
demnation of Fielding’s heroes and their marital shortcomings which is dealt with later 
in this paper. 

2 See The Buried Life, pp. 32-34. 

*% Though it is well to remark that in the review Thackeray is not backward to 
admit Roscoe’s portrait of a profligate Fielding. Clearly even this early he saw in 
Roscoe’s account of Fielding the image of his own youth, redeemed now so he thought, 
like Fielding’s, through marriage to a pure and good woman. 
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109). By 1851, however, Thackeray had decidedly altered this judg- 
ment: 

I can’t say I think Mr. Jones a virtuous character; I can’t say but what I 
think Fielding’s evident liking and admiration for Mr. Jones shows that the 
great humourist’s moral sense was blunted by his life, and that here, in Art 
and Ethics, there is a great error. If it is right to have a hero whom we may 
admire, let us at least take care that he is admirable. . . . But a hero with a 
flawed reputation; a hero spunging for a guinea; a hero who can’t pay his 
landlady, and is obliged to let himself out for hire, is absurd and his claim to 
heroic rank untenable. (Humourists, p. 215.) 


This harsh judgment is obviously based upon Tom’s relationship 
to Sophia—Thackeray cannot forgive Tom’s sexual lapses, especially 
what he thinks the degrading infidelity of the Lady Bellaston episode. 
This becomes clearer later on when we are told that Tom “carries off 
his beauty with scarce an interval of remorse for his manifold errors” 
and is not “half punished enough.’”™ But Thackeray, too, was a young 
man of manifold errors when he married, and his description of Sophia 
Western bears out the supposition that he was thinking of himself 
when he excoriated Tom Jones. Sophia, we are told, is a “fond, foolish, 
palpitating little creature” (p. 218). I submit that these adjectives do 
not bring to mind the self-reliant heroine of Tom Jones but the heroine 
of Vanity Fair; they do not describe Sophia Western or Charlotte 
Craddock but Amelia Sedley and Isabella Shawe. We are involved here 
with what J. Y. T. Greig calls Thackeray’s “heavily-loaded mem- 
ory,” a faculty even more obtrusive in the subsequent discussion of 
Captain Booth, of whom Thackeray had written in the Times: “Poor 
Booth’s habits and customs are bad indeed, but who can deny the 
benevolence, and charity, and pity of this simple and kindly being? 
His vices, even, if we may say so, are those of a man; there is nothing 
morbid or mawkish in any of Fielding’s heroes” (Stray Papers, p. 
109). Who could deny the virtues of such a kindly being, whose vices 
are those of a man, that is to say, of Thackeray—who but a man for 
whom the memory of similar vices meant bitter pangs of remorse? 
But even that man could think well of a repentant sinner, especially 
as he was contrasted with “the odious, broad-backed” Mr. Jones. 

™ Humourisis, p. 218. Dr. Chester M. Jones conjectures (Letlers, ed. G. N. Ray, 
IV, Appendix XXVIII, 456-57) that Thackeray may have suffered from a venereal 
infection; if this is the case, his anger against Tom Jones is the more understandable, 
as is his accusation that Fielding “mixed with many a bad woman in his time.” 

% P. 11. Professor Greig deals shortly but discerningly with Thackeray’s attitude 
toward Fielding, speaking as he does (p. 136) of Thackeray’s “willful blindness” and 


pointing out (p. 134) that the lectures “provide a more important document for the 
study of the judge than for a study of the prisoners at the bar.” 
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Thackeray says in the lecture (p. 216): “The prodigal Captain Booth 
is a better man than his predecessor Mr. Jones, in so far as he thinks 
much more humbly of himself than Jones did: goes down on his knees, 
and owns his weaknesses, and cries out, ‘Not for my sake, but for the 
sake of my pure and sweet and beautiful wife Amelia, I pray you, O 
critical reader, to forgive me.’”’ The speech is, of course, the work not 
of Fielding but of Thackeray. The adjectives alone tell us that: pure, 
sweet, beautiful—Thackeray’s characteristic description of his wife 
and of characters, like Amelia Sedley, based on his wife. In a long pas- 
sage Thackeray goes on to imagine a hypocritical Henry Fielding try- 
ing Captain Booth for his various errors. Thackeray, through Field- 
ing, emphasizes two charges against Booth: that he spent too much 
time away from home in his own amusement, and that he gambled 
away and otherwise wasted his financial resources. Thackeray under- 
lines the anguish which Amelia endures in waiting up for Booth one 
night: Booth has caused “pangs and pains to Amelia’s tender heart.” 
But if one turns to the actual scene which Fielding wrote (Amelia, 
Bk. 10, ch. 5), he finds that Amelia was not “much alarmed at his 
absence,” that she does not, as Thackeray says, “await Booth all the 
night” but goes to bed out of deference to his feelings; that far from 
being pitiable and wretched, she actually comforts the much more 
pitiable Booth. One can scarcely avoid seeing in Thackeray’s warped 
memory of this scene an unconscious reminiscence of those nights in 
1840 and before, when his repeated absences from home drove his wife 
to despair; there is no other way to account for the emotion he ex- 
pends upon it. 

To pursue our second point, when Thackeray dwells upon Booth’s 
gambling (he gambles only once in the novel) and later without evi- 
dence accuses Fielding and Tom Jones of the same fault,” we cannot fail 
to recall that before his marriage Thackeray had lost considerable 
sums: at one time £1500 and at another £668, together with addi- 
tional losses of smaller though still considerable amounts to a total 
estimated by Professor Ray at not less than £3000;*" so that he must 
certainly have felt considerable guilt about those losses during the 
times when he and his wife were in financial distress. Certainly 
throughout his life he was plagued by gambling fever and dismayed 


% In the review he does not charge Fielding with gambling, but in the lecture he 
does; he was not in 1840, apparently, sc inclined to remember gambling as a fault. 
7 Letters, 1, Appendix Iv, 506-507. 
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by his failure to restrain himself from play.?* And it is interesting to 
note in this connection that Thackeray once had an opportunity to 
associate Booth’s gambling with his own: He speaks in one of his 
letters of watching at an “odious gambling table” and reading 
Amelia.” All in all, then, Thackeray’s discussion of Fielding’s heroes 
bears out our hypothesis that he saw in them the image of his own 
youth and his own errors. The energy of his condemnation is the 
energy with which he had repressed his own guilt feelings. 

No less does Thackeray’s revised estimate of Fielding himself sup- 
port our general thesis. In the Humourists much more strongly than 
in the review Thackeray gives the impression throughout that Field- 
ing ruined his health by overindulgence in food and drink. He offers 
one picture, for instance, of Fielding reeling home on the shoulders of 
the watchman after “thousands” of bowls of wine. This and similar 
imaginings are, as Cross says, completely apocryphal.*® Yet we know 
that a good part of the ill health with which Thackeray himself was 
plagued throughout his life can be attributed to his intemperate eat- 
ing and drinking. Dr. Chester Jones tells us that Thackeray’s stomach 
and intestinal difficulties were due “in large part” to “extreme dietary 
indiscretions and intemperance in the use of alcohol.’”’™ 

Even more important is the connection between this intemperance 
and Thackeray’s loss of his wife. Dr. Jones says: “It is highly probable 
that this lack of control of appetites was in part due to a sense of inse- 
curity and intense loneliness following his wife’s mental deterioration, 
which completely deprived him of her company and affection only 
four years after their marriage. This terrible calamity must have 
driven him to seek solace in food, drink, and social pleasures to escape 
from that ‘which makes my heart sick to be parted from her.’ ’™ 
Thackeray’s prolonged dwelling upon Fielding’s physical debilitation, 
together with his emphasis on Fielding’s neglect of his wife, can, in the 
light of this knowledge, be seen to mirror his own plight exactly. All 
this evidence makes it almost certain that Thackeray in writing of 
Fielding and his heroes was consciously or unconsciously writing 
about himself. Indeed he comes very near to confessing his own 
awareness of his real subject: ‘We... deplore Jones’ fondness for 


28 See Letters, 1, Appendix 1v, and the numerous references to gambling in the 
Index to the Letters. 


2° Letters, 1, 414-16. 

% III, 222. 

* Letters, tv, Appendix xxvull, 454. 
® Ibid., tv, 455-56. 
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play and drink, Booth’s fondness for play and drink, and the unfor- 
tunate position of the wives of both gentlemen—love and admire 
those ladies with all our hearts, and talk about them as faithfully as 
if we had breakfasted with them this morning in their actual drawing 
rooms” (Humourists, p. 218). Perhaps not as faithfully, but surely as if 
we had breakfasted with them this morning, or some other morning 
many lonely years before. 

Thackeray’s condemnation of Fielding is significant not, as Mrs. 
Touster contends, because it shows his consistently moral approach 
to literature, but because it shows that approach to be a conscious or 
unconscious attempt to palliate a guilty conscience. Thus understood, 
Thackeray’s writings on Fielding constitute an interesting corrobora- 
tion of the studies, carried out so well by Professors Greig and Ray, 
of Thackeray at odds with himself. In his portrait of his model Field- 
ing, Thackeray revealed the emotional complications which sometimes 
weaken his own fiction. Thackeray’s injustice to Fielding is, in a very 
real sense, the measure of his greater injustice to himself; his inability 
to accept wholly the Fielding whom in a sense he so greatly admired 
is only the manifestation of a more general inability to accept all the 
possibilities of his own physical and moral being. In Fielding Thack- 
eray saw himself, but because he could not wholly accept himself, he 
could not follow a model who might have led him to an even rarer 
greatness than that which he achieved. 

But in our attempt to understand one great novelist, we should 
not forget the injustice done to another. The fact remains that in 
purging his own sins Thackeray did great damage to Fielding and his 
novels. Generations of readers have first seen Fielding through the per- 
verted prism of Thackeray’s mind; in all good faith they have assumed 
they were reading Fielding’s biography when they were reading 
Thackeray’s. The sympathetic apologies which Thackeray had for 
Fielding alter this fact but little, inasmuch as they are apologies for 
that which needed no apology. It was not Fielding Thackeray de- 
scribed, but himself; it was not Fielding but himself that he apologized 
for. We cannot thank him for aoing that when he seemed so earnestly 
to be doing something else. We must not forget to say of the English 
Humourists what Thackeray said of Tom Jones: ‘Here, in Art and 
Ethics, ... is a great error.” 

RALPH WILSON RADER 
University of California 
Berkeley 





NOTES ON GOTHIC MANUSCRIPTS 


1. The Loss of the Giessen Fragment. This note is meant to bring to the 
attention of Germanic scholars in this country the loss of the famous 
Giessen fragment of a Gothic-Latin bilingual of the Gospels, which 
may have escaped their attention, and to give at the same time a 
critical evaluation of the place of this fragment in the history of 
Gothic scholarship. That it no longer existed first came to my atten- 
tion through the short note in Krause’s Handbuch: ““Pergamentdop- 
pelblatt . . . inder Universitatsbibliothek zu GieBen, jetzt vernichtet.”” 
Since the Giessen library was partly destroyed during the war, it was 
natural to suppose that the fragment had also perished at that time. 
The true story of its loss, however, related by H. G. Gundel in a recent 
article in Libri, provides a lesson to all who work with manuscripts.” 
Since the papyrus collections of the Giessen Library stood in imminent 
danger of destruction by bombing, all but one of these had been placed 
in steel vaults in the basement of the Dresdener Bank in Giessen for 
safe-keeping. As the Gothic fragment was originally acquired in a 
group of papyri, it belonged to one of the collections, though itself 
written on parchment. In February, 1945, the Lahn river rose, causing 
the subsoil water to reach such a level that it seeped into the basement 
of the bank. Its presence was not noted until February 14, 1946, 
after it had had a year in which to do its work. A large part of the 
Giessen papyrus collection, including the Gothic fragment, was com- 
pletely ruined. 

The discovery of the Giessen fragment in the year 1908 was of 
prime importance for the textual criticism of the Gothic Bible.* 
Burkitt’s assumption of a Gothic-Latin bilingual of the Gosepls was 
now proven; whether one wished to accept the Codex Brixianus as the 
Latin half of a Gothic-Latin bilingual or not, textual critics now had 
to reckon with the possibility of a greater influence of the Latin on 
the Gothic text of the Gospels in the post-Wulfilian period than 
most had been willing to admit. The authenticity of the reference to 
Gothic in the preface to the Brixianus was placed beyond all doubt. 


1W. Krause, Handbuch des Gotischen (Munich, 1953), p. 18; cf. also W. Braune 
and Karl Helm, Gotische Grammatik, 12th ed. (Halle, 1947), p. 122. 

2H. G. Gundel, “Papyruskonservierung in den GieSener Papyrus-Sammlungen,” 
Libri, vt (1955), 49-64; the Gothic fragment is mentioned on p. 53. 

3 See L. Glaue and K. Helm, “Das gotisch-lateinische Bibelfragment der Univer- 
sitatsbibliothek zu Giefen,” Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, x1 (1910), 
1-38. 
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The connection of our fragment with Sunnia and Fretela and with 
the authors of the preface to the Brixianus, although it cannot be said 
to have been accepted by Gothic scholars everywhere, at least put 
Sunnia and Fretela and Kauffmann’s “critical edition” on a sounder 
footing, and demonstrated once and for all that the assumption of con- 
siderable emendation in our Gothic text was not idle speculation. In 
addition, the text of the Giessen fragment was displayed on the page 
in a colometric arrangement, previously known only from the Codex 
Carolinus and Ambrosianus A (in part). Marold and Kauffmann had 
already demonstrated the probability that our Vorlage of the Pauline 
epistles was written in a colometric arrangement.‘ A study of the 
punctuation marks and the divisions into cola et commata of the Codex 
Argenteus and of Ambr. C now led Kauffmann to the assumption 
that the Vorlage of the Gospels was also written colometrically, and 
Braun evidently followed him in this.’ At any rate, the Gothic is the 
earliest version to show such an arrangement of the Gospels, just as 
it is the earliest to show the Euthalian arrangement of the Pauline 
epistles. To be sure, this evidence has been overlooked by most bibli- 
cal scholars, but in view of the fact that the Gothic is the earliest 
witness as to the Antiochian or Lucianic text, it is of great importance 
to biblical scholarship also.* In addition to these contributions to tex- 
tual criticism, the Giessen fragment demonstrated the possibility 
that other fragments might be found outside of Italy. At that time, it 
was considered to be the only Gothic fragment not definitely written 
down in Italy. 

The loss of the Giessen fragment is not a grievous one, since we 
possess a fairly good photograph and an excellent critical study. 
Nevertheless, inspection of a photograph can never replace autopsy, 
and there was always the possibility that a later examination of the 
manuscript might reveal things unnoticed by Helm.’ The loss of this 

“Cf. K. Marold, Stichometrie und Leseabschnitte in den gotischen Episteltexten 
(Programm, Kénigsberg, 1890), and the footnote immediately below. 

5 Fr. Kauffmann, “Der Codex Carolinus,” ZfdPh, xii (1911), 401-28 (especially 
pp. 414 f.); W. Braun, “Ein satzphonetisches Gesetz des Gotischen,” GRM, v (1913), 
367-91. 


6 See my article “The Gothic Evidence for ‘Euthalian Matter,’ ” forthcoming in 
The Harvard Theological Review. 

7 Cf. Wrede’s review of Glaue and Helm’s article on the Giessen fragment, AfdA, 
XXXIV (1910), 107. Wrede thought he could read Lucas in the upper script, which 
Helm considered merely “Federproben und willkiirliches Gekritzel.”” The person who 
wrote the upper script seems to have been a Goth, since a Gothic 0 appears on p. 16. 
The thick strokes in the middle of p. 16, if the page is turned upside down, seem to 
read aih au ai in Gothic script. Since the manuscript is no longer available for inspec- 
tion, all this must remain mere conjecture. 
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fragment, along with that of other important fragments in recent 
years,® should serve to remind us that we ought to have photographs 
and good diplomatic editions of all our manuscripts. The Veronese 
marginal notes have not been photographed to my knowledge, with 
the exception of one leaf; they are known only through remarks by 
persons who are not Gothic specialists. The Naples deed is known 
only through Massmann’s copy of the signatures of Merila and 
Wiljarip and through earlier copies which evince varying degrees of 
accuracy. The Ravenna deed is long since lost. With the equipment 
and techniques now available, we should have good photographs of 
every Gothic fragment, no matter how small it is, no matter how in- 
significant it may seem. 


2. The Veronese Marginal Notes. A long awaited photograph of the 
marginal notes in Codex bibl. capitol. Veron. LI (49) has appeared. 
In No. 504 of E. A. Lowe’s Codices Latini Antiquiores, Vol. 1v (Oxford, 
1947), page 27 of the codex is given in part in a photographic facsimile. 
The following remarks represent the first discussion of these notes, 
based on firsthand information, by a Gothic specialist. The marginal 
note in question stands opposite the beginning of Homily XVI (the 


manuscript contains homilies of Maximin in Latin),* at what is evi- 
dently the bottom of the page, in the right-hand margin. It reads in 
Streitberg’s edition of the Gothic Bible (after Carl von Kraus, who 
followed Lang’s readings): “bi Paitru jah Jakob (lies: Jakobu) jah 
Johannen jah afar dagans q.””!° The photograph is instructive on sev- 
eral points. Since the names of James and John began with i in the 
other fragments of the Gothic Bible, it was surprising to find them be- 
ginning with 7 here; the assumption that this was merely an error was 
supported by the footnote in Streitberg’s edition: ‘‘Mit Umstellung 
entspricht Mc g.2 bei Ulfilas: jah afar dagans saihs ganam Jesus 
Paitru jah Jakobu jah Johannen.’™ Yet von Kraus also had 7 in these 

’ On the loss of the Hildebrandslied manuscript and the recovery of one leaf here 
in America, see Carl Selmer, Wirkendes Wort, v1 (1955/56), 122-25. In 1950 we heard 
of the loss of the sixth leaf of the Skeireins (W. H. Bennett, PMLA, txv [1950], 1263), 
which has now been recovered (private communication from Prof. Bennett). 

* It should perhaps be noted here that the note in Streitberg’s edition (W. Sireit- 


berg, Die gotische Bibel, 3rd ed. (Heidelberg, 1950], 11, 490), to the effect that the mar- 


ginal note is opposite Homily XVII, is probably incorrect since the manuscript itself 
has XVI. 


1° Streitberg, p. 490. 

" Loc. cit. Of course the discussion of the Veronese leaves in Streitberg’s edition 
was not given by him; Streitberg himself would never have made the mistake of writing 
Jesus, Jakobu, Johannen, nor would he have used the form U/lfilas. I did not find in 
Streitberg’s edition any note as to who wrote the discussion of the Veronese notes. 
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names, so that I duly noted the variation in my study of biblical names 
in Gothic. The photograph shows clearly that the name */Jakobus was 
actually spelled with an initial i (one cannot tell from the photograph 
whether the two points, or ienai, were used above the initial i, and 
whether a letter followed the 6 or not), and this is doubtless true of 
*Johannes also, since the latter obviously does not begin with a j. 
Previously all that was known about the script was that it was 
Gothic.” The script is much like that of Ambr. B (it is fairly certain 
from the form of the 7 that it is not the same hand), and the form of 
the -s in dagans reveals that it is indeed a script of the type designated 
as Hand I—i.e., the s is sigma-like, not the Latin S-form of Hand 
II.” One cannot be sure in the case of the photograph, but the lacking 
-nen of iohannen seems to have been replaced by some sort of ab- 
breviation, perhaps a horizontal stroke in the middle of the line, such 
as the alleged hyphen seen by Castiglione at the end of the first line 
of page 3 of the Skeireins. It may represent an indication that the 
word was broken here, the scribe having forgotten to finish the word 
in the next line. The number is not legible on the photograph, so that 
we do not know which of the systems of number enclosures was used; 
it was probably two dots (-q-) or arrow-heads, since the space gives 
little room for any of the other practices. The marginal note is en- 
closed in two citation marks of the type used by Hand II of CA. In 
Hand II of CA, however, the citation mark of this type is used only 
at the bottom of the note; here it occurs at both top and bottom. The 
fact that Hand I is here used for marginal notes is perhaps of signifi- 
cance. Hand II is found in marginal notes only in CA, notes which in 
each case are evidently by the scribe who wrote the text.“ Even in 
the case of Ambr. A, which is in Hand II, the marginal notes are in 
Hand I. Thus it seems that Hand I is the script used by the Goths for 
normal everyday writing, a supposition which is amply supported by 
the fact that the deeds employ it, whereas Hand II is customary for 


3 Cf. Percy Gothein, Z/dA, txvm (1930), 207. Gothein’s remarks are somewhat 
misleading, since he uses Greek omega and a psi-like form to render Gothic o and ). 
This led me to suspect that the script might show some transitional stages from 
Wulfila’s script to the one we have attested (“Der Ursprung des gotischen porn- 
Zeichens,” PBB, txxvu [1955], 490-94). 

4 On the designations Hand I and Hand II, see S. Fairbanks and F. P. Magoun, 
“On Writing and Printing Gothic,” Speculum, xv (1940), 315 f. Cf. further O. von 
Friesen and A. Grape, Om Codex Argenteus (Uppsala, 1928), pp. 87 f.; J. W. Marchand, 
PBB, txxvui (1955), 490-94, and “Das akrophonische Prinzip und Wulfilas Alphabet,” 
ZfdA, LXxxvi (1955-56), 265-75. 

4 Von Friesen and Grape, p. 60. 

8 Ibid., pp. 59 ff. 
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ceremonial writing."* This supports the theory of the development of 
the Gothic alphabet discussed by me elsewhere, especially the point 
proposed by von Friesen that Hand I must be the earlier one.’ The 
fact that the glosses in CA are wricten in silver ink by the scribe who 
wrote the text in each case seems to indicate that the Vorlage con- 
tained the glosses; in the case of Ambr. A, the fact that an altogether 
different type of hand is used in the marginal notes supports Lietz- 
mann’s assumption that these were entered later by a person compar- 
ing this manuscript with another. The possibility exists that the notes 
in the Veronese codex represent copies of lectionary titles, perhaps de- 
vised by Wulfila himself, since they are not translations of the Latin 
text. It is hoped that the above remarks have shown the importance 
which may be attached to these notes. An urgent task in Gothic 
scholarship is therefore a re-examination of them, the publication of a 
photographic facsimile of the whole, and a critical review of their im- 
portance. 


3. The Original Home of Our Gothic Manuscripts. The importance to 
textual studies of determining the original home of the Gothic MSS 
handed down to us should be evident. It is generally held that all our 
MSS other than the Giessen fragment were written down in Italy; and 


even this fragment has been placed in Italy, although it was found in 
Africa. In his original article on the Veronese notes, Capelle expressed 
the opinion that textual critics would no longer have to reckon with 
Italy alone as the place of origin of Gothic MSS, and placed the 
Veronese MS in one of the Danube communities.'* As long as it was 
supposed that all our palimpsests other than the Giessen fragment 
were rescripted in Bobbio,’ all one could do was to point to the possi- 


% This does not mean, of course, that Hand I was ruled out for ceremonial pur- 
poses; Ambr. B gives ample evidence of this. Even the hand used in the deeds seems 
to have been employed in copying the Bible, since the Salzburg-Vienna MS has ab- 
breviations for nomina sacra in a similar hand. Cf. W. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften 
(Berlin, 1883), 111, 90 f. 

17 Of course, older scholars such as Baumlein, Weingirtner, and Massmann realized 
that Hand I was the earlier; it was von Friesen who revived this theory. 

18 Cf. D. S. Capelle, Revue Bénédictine, xt (1928), 51: “De plus, et surtout, ils 
obligent 4 désormais nuancer une hypothése formulée plusieurs fois 4 propos des frag- 
ments de Mai, a savoir que les documents . . . viendraient . . . . de Bobbio. C’est ce 
codex méme qui fut en usage dans une des communautés du Danube... .” 

19 It is the custom among Gothic specialists to speak of the Giessen fragment as a 
palimpsest; cf. Streitberg, op. cit., 1, vi. Palaeographers prefer not to consider it as 
such; cf., e.g., E. A. Lowe, op. cit., 1v, xxv. It is a moot question whether probationes 
pennae can be said to constitute an upper script. 
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bility that the Gothic Bible was used outside of Italy during the fifth 
and sixth centuries, and that some of our MSS might have been 
brought from France to Bobbio,” as well as to the fact that the Salz- 
burg-Vienna manuscript gave evidence for the existence of the Gothic 
Bible in eighth- or ninth-century Germany. Thus, the problem of the 
original home hinges to a great extent on the provenience of the upper 
scripts, so neglected by Gothic scholars. Indeed, recent investigations 
have cast doubt on the long accepted thesis that all our palimpsests 
were rescripted in Bobbio. The upper script of Ambr. B, difficult to 
place from a palaeographical standpoint, is stated by A. R. Natale to 
have been written in a Franco-Gallic hand of the early seventh cen- 
tury, and he gives good reason for the assumption that the manuscript 
was rescripted in France.”* Lowe supposes the hand to be under the 
influence of Irish and French models, which he attributes to the 
scribes’ possibly having come from Luxeuil.¥ In a later volume, he 
proposes Verona as a conceivable place of origin.™ At any rate, there 
is strong evidence to the effect that it was not rescripted at Bobbio; if 
it was, this must have been during the very earliest years of the 
monastery, since the upper writing is certainly anterior to 622.% As 
the upper writing most certainly contains French features (from 
Luxeuil?), it is quite probably one of the manuscripts brought from 


France by Columban or by Atalan. It is Lowe’s belief that the upper 
script of the Wolfenbiittel fragment (Codex Carolinus) was not writ- 
ten in Bobbio; he gives the following reasoning: 


First, the various minuscule upper scripts are unlike the scripts found in 
codices accepted as Bobbiese; and the spelling too is different. Then the 
biblical text of the primary script is Vulgate; in undisputed Bobbio palimp- 
sests it is only the Old Latin that is deleted. Further, the Isidore (i.e., the 
upper script) belongs to an entirely different family of texts from that repre- 
sented by the definitely Bobbiese manuscript, Milan L. 29 sup., also of the 
eighth century. Lastly there is the difficulty of explaining why Boniprandus 
presented to St. Columban in the roth century a manuscript that was pre- 
sumably written there in the eighth.” 


2 Cf. G. W. S. Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the Gospels (Oxford, 1926), pp. 
23, 243; A. Wilmart, “Les évangiles gotiques,” Revue biblique, xxxvi (1927), 44-61. 

21 See especially Michiel van den Hout, “The Gothic Palimpsests of Bobbio,” 
Scriptorium, v1 (1952), 91-93. 

2 A. R. Natale, Arte e imitazione della scrittura insulare in Codici Bobbiesi (Milan, 
1950), p. 90; “Influenze merovingiche nello scriptorium di Bobbio,” Miscellanea 
G. Galbiati (Milan, 1951), p. 212. 

3 Lowe, CLA, Il, 29. 

* Lowe, CLA, Iv, 29. 

% It belonged to St. Atalan, who died in 622. 

% CLA, tv, xxv. This viewpoint was also shared by Mercati; cf. Speculum, xxv 
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Van den Hout gives several reasons for supposing that the script over 
the Skeireins was not written at Bobbio, the most striking being that 
this manuscript is not mentioned in the famous tenth-century cata- 
logue of the monastery.”’ Since the origin of the upper script over the 
Old Testament fragments is uncertain, it may well be that all our 
Bible fragments in Hand I are non-Italic in origin. This assumption is 
strengthened by the fact that Hand I reveals no Italian influence, 
whereas Hand II does. In view of all these considerations, the usual 
view which one encounters again and again in Gothic handbooks, 
namely that all our Gothic MSS were written down in North Italy, 
seems questionable. Since scribal practices in our MSS differ much 
more than was formerly thought, it seems very unlikely that they were 
all written down in the same scriptorium, as Traube maintained.”* 
Thus, in our discussion of the textual criticism of the Gothic Bible, 
we are no longer justified in stating @ priori that all our MSS are prod- 
ucts of the Ostrogoths in Italy; Southern France and the Danube 
countries also come into consideration.”® 


4. The Dating of Gothic MSS. It is generally assumed that the begin- 
ning and the end of Ostrogothic rule in Italy (from ca. 490 to ca. 555) 
represent the ferminus a quo and the terminus post quem non, respec- 
tively, for the writing down of our Gothic MSS with the exception of 
the Giessen fragment. Thus, Jellinek affirms that the Carolinus must 
be assigned to the sixth century—for: “Wenn man Car ins 5. Jahrh. 
setzt und dabei an seiner italischen Herkunft festhalt, spricht man 
der Palaiographie die Fahigkeit zu, das Alter einer Unzialhs. bis auf 
elf Jahre genau bestimmen zu kénnen.’° Like statements are to be 
found in many of our handbooks. As long as one is willing to assume 
Ostrogothic origin for all our manuscripts, this approach to dating 
must be admitted. That there were Goths in Italy before Theodoric is 
a fact, however, and recently a scholar has sought to place Auxentius, 
Wulfila’s foster-son and biographer, in Milan at a time previous to the 





(1950), 25. For earlier scholars who believed the manuscript not to be Bobbiese, see 
Fr. Kauffmann, ZfdPh, xt (1911), 402. 

*7 Van den Hout, p. 92 f. 

28 L. Traube, Nomina Sacra (Munich, 1907), pp. 271 f.: “Sie haben alle nicht nur 
einst in oberitalienischen Bibliotheken gelegen, sondern sind aller Wahrscheinlichkeit 
nach die Erzeugnisse derselben oberitalienischen Schreibschule.” 

2° Perhaps it deserves mention that the Carolinus and the Old Testament frag- 
ments were once considered to have come from Spain (cf. H. C. von der Gabelentz 
and J. Loebe, Gotische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1836], §7). 

%M. H. Jellinek, Geschichte der gotischen Sprache (Berlin, 1926), p. 15. 
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Ostrogothic domination in Italy." It has been shown above that we 
have to reckon with an extra-Italic origin for at least some of our 
palimpsests. Thus the main basis for the usual dating is removed. It 
is the purpose of the present note to investigate the criteria which 
have been used in dating Gothic MSS. 

It should be immediately clear that dating cannot be done on palae- 
ographical grounds in the case of our Gothic MSS, especially since the 
script of the only dated monuments we have (the deeds) differs too 
greatly in ductus from that of the others. Nevertheless, palaeographi- 
cal arguments are often adduced. It is quite clear now that Hand I is 
earlier than Hand II in the developmental history of the Gothic alpha- 
bet, but this fact cannot be used in dating, since it is certain that the 
marginal notes in Ambr. A, which are in Hand I, are either later than, 
or at least contemporary with, the text of A, which is in Hand II. 

If a dating on purely palaeographical grounds is made, it must be 
on the basis of the Latin scripts accompanying certain of our MSS. In 
the case of the palimpsests, the upper script, where dated with cer- 
tainty, affords a terminus post quem non, but this is of little value, 
since all of these upper scripts, with the possible exception of that 
over the Skeireins, are assigned to the seventh century. Where we have 
bilinguals, the dating of the Latin script may be taken as determining 
the Gothic. Thus, Traube wished to assign the Codex Carolinus 
definitely to the sixth century because of the abbreviations for nomina 
sacra in the Latin text. Whereas it is true that such abbreviations as 
domi (for Domini) are much more common than dni in the fifth cen- 
tury, dni is by no means uncommon in MSS which are dated as fifth. 
It is difficult to state with certainty whether a Latin uncial MS be- 
longs to the fifth or the sixth century; the Latin text of the Carolinus 
could easily be assigned to either. In the case of the Veronese notes, the 
Latin text is either late fifth or early sixth, so that the Gothic must 
be later than this. The Latin script of the Giessen fragment could be a 
hand either of the fifth or of the sixth century. Thus, the Latin scripts 
accompanying certain of our MSS offer little help in specific dating; 

* K. K. Klein, PBB, txxv (1952), 165-91. In this he follows the lead of Zeiller 
and Lietzmann. Klein also points to Justina’s Gothic bodyguard and to the intensive 
missionary activity among the Goths: “Das Wunder der Ausbreitung der arianischen 
Lehre unter den ‘wandilischen’ Vélkerschaften wurde—mindestens zu einem Teil— 
von dem geschulten und in einer festen Uberlieferungsordnung stehenden Reichsklerus 
vollbracht; Wulfilas Bibel, Liturgie und Kirchenlehre aber waren das vehiculum 
gratiae.” 


™ Cf. especially von Friesen and Grape, Chapter II. 
* Traube, p. 271. 
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they do, however, permit us to narrow the field down to the time from 
ca. 400 to ca. 600 for these MSS. 

Resemblances to Latin MSS are often frequently considered an aid 
in dating. The likeness of CA to the Brixianus is often cited as demon- 
strating that CA is certainly of the sixth century. Where it is shown 
that two manuscripts definitely have a connection, this type of dating 
has to be admitted to some degree. This likeness is really only an im- 
agined one, occasioned mainly by the facts that the Brixianus was also 
written on purple parchment and also has the Eusebian canons indi- 
cated in arches at the bottom of the page, as well as by the affinity 
of the texts. Since St. Jerome mentions Bible MSS on purple parch- 
ment in gold and silver letters in his commentary on Job, it should be 
obvious that there is no compelling reason to assign a MS written on 
purple vellum to the sixth century. The paragraph and section signs 
in CA are not like those of the Brixianus at all, but represent the Greek 
tradition. It should be obvious that this type of dating is only valid 
where the Gothic text shows a definitely Latin feature and this feature 
is datable. 

In addition to the above types of dating, developments within the 
history of the Gothic text are often cited. Baumlein wished to date 
Car. as fifth century because of the colometric arrangement, which he 
supposed to represent an older tradition. Nevertheless, no scholar in 
recent times has assigned Ambr. A to the fifth century, though it is 
written in part in a colometric arrangement. Carolinus and the Giessen 
fragment are ascribed to the fifth century by Kauffmann on the 
grounds that they are bilinguals and that the latter represent an older 
tradition.* That bilinguals indicate an older type of text (if they do) 
does not, however, mean that a bilingual must have been written down 
earlier than a monolingual text; that is a common error in textual 
criticism—Hand I of the alphabet doubtless represents an earlier 
stage of development, but the marginal notes of A (in Hand I) are 
surely later than the text (in Hand II). 

The previous attempts at dating must be considered to have failed, 
therefore, since none will bear up under close critical scrutiny. If a 
relatively close dating of the Gothic MSS ever proves possible, it will 
have to be along different lines. The influence of Latin calligraphic 
practices of the fifth and sixth centuries is revealed in Hand II, so 


* W. Baumlein, Untersuchungen tiber . . . das griechische . . . und das gotische Al- 
phabet (Tiibigen, 1833), p. 100. 
% Kauffmann, pp. 403 f. 
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that the period of about the middle of the fifth century is probably 
the terminus ante quem non for any MS written in this style, of which 
the Giessen fragment may represent an early type.” In the case of the 
bilinguals, the dating of the Latin texts makes it fairly sure that none 
can have originated before the early fifth century. In the case of the 
palimpsests, none are later than ca. 600. This is as much as can be 
said at present concerning the dating of Gothic MSS with certainty. 
An investigation of the manner in which the parchment which bears 
the text was made—announced for CA, but not yet published—might 
yield results for the dating of our MSS." The practices used in the 
preparation of the parchment for writing, the dots, the prickings, the 
rulings, etc., may be of use in dating our manuscripts and in discussing 
their original home.** The preparation of the ink, when more is known 
about this, may possibly yield results.** At present, all that can be 
said with certainty is that our MSS in all probability date from the 
time from the early fifth century to the early seventh. In view of the 
uncertainty of our dating, statements such as that in Streitberg’s edi- 
tion of the Gothic Bible (with reference to the Veronese notes) 
“ .. fast, wenn nicht ganz gleichzeitig mit dem Texte selbst” are 
surprising in their certainty and are certainly misleading to scholars 
who are not Gothic specialists. At present we should be cautious in 
the matter of dating a Gothic MS, especially if a part of our textual 
theory is based on the dating or on assumptions concerning the original 
home. 


5. The Interpretation of the Practices of Syllabification in Gothic. It was 
Massmann who first suggested that the manner of word-breaking at 
the end of the line in Gothic MSS might perhaps permit conclusions 
as to the pronunciation of Gothic in some cases. The first published 
discussion of the practices of word-breaking, based on a collection of 


% On Latin calligraphic practices in Hand II, see von Friesen and Grape, pp. 116 f.; 
J. Boiiiiaert, “Oorsprong en vorming van het Gotisch alphabet,” Revue belge de philo- 
logie et d’ histoire, xxvitt (1950), 423-37. 

37 An investigation of the question of the parchment of CA was announced in 
1927; see von Friesen and Grape, p. 1. It does not seem likely to appear now. 

3 On the value of such investigations, see Lowe, CLA, tv, vi ff.; L. W. Jones, 
Speculum, xxi (1946), 389-403. For example, the parchment of the Skeireins, CA, 
C, A, B seems to have been made in Latin-speaking countries, since these manuscripts 
have the quire numbers in the lower right-hand margin of the last page of the gathering, 
which is a Latin practice. Carolinus seems to follow the Greek practice; cf. von Friesen 
and Grape, p. 110. 

39 Cf. von Friesen and Grape, pp. 119 ff. 
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the complete material, was by Klara Hechtenberg-Collitz. Without 
realizing that the work had already been done, W. Schulze then pub- 
lished a discussion along the same main lines, in general agreement 
with Hechtenberg-Collitz.“ The studies by these two scholars passed 
unchallenged for two decades and then were attacked by E. Her- 
mann." The latter leaned toward the view that there was no real basis 
in the pronunciation for the word-breaking practices, but that there 
were merely ‘“‘Schreibregeln,” perhaps different ones for foreign lan- 
guages cited in Gothic (biblical names, Greek words, etc.). In spite of 
the arguments adduced by Hermann, word-breaking practices are 
still cited in discussions of Gothic pronunciation. It has been affirmed 
on the basis of word-breaking that aw and iu had diphthongal values 
in Gothic, that j occurred only in syllable initial position, that q was 
a unit phoneme, or that g was not a unit phoneme, that aiw in aiwag- 
geljo was not a diphthong, etc. It is the purpose of the present discus- 
sion to demonstrate that the syllabification in our MSS is the work of 
the scribes, that the practice of syllabification in all probability does 
not derive from Wulfila at all, as Schulze assumed, and that we are not 
justified in using this material in a discussion of Wulfila’s pronuncia- 
tion. 
The following point should be clear immediately: Where two MSS 
have the same text but do not display this text in the same manner on 
the page (i.e., the same word is not broken in the same way), we are 
not justified in speaking of a Wulfilian syllabification in both cases. 
In order to be able to consider the syllabification we find in our MSS 
as Wulfilian, we must assume that the text is displayed on the page 
in exactly the same manner as in Wulfila’s autograph. One might ob- 
ject, as Schulze has done, that, whereas the individual word-breakings 
do not derive from Wulfila himself, yet the practice as such does.” 
I should like to raise the question, however, as to whether Wulfila 
used word-breaking at all, and whether we can assume that the prac- 
tice as we have it was developed by him. That Wulfila’s autograph 
was written in a colometric arrangement such as that known to us 


Klara Hechtenberg-Collitz, “Syllabification in Gothic,” JEGP, v1 (1907), 72- 
91; W. Schulze, “Wortbrechung in den gotischen Handschriften,” BSB (1908), 1, 610- 
24; cf. also ZvS, xu (1909), 327-29. 

“ E. Hermann, Die Silbenbildung im Griechischen und in den anderen indogerma- 
nischen Sprachen (Gottingen, 1923), pp. 287-93. This treatment, which has been neglected 
by Gothic scholars (it is not mentioned, to my knowledge, in any of our handbooks and 
does not figure in Mossé’s bibliography), deserves more attention. 

# Schulze, p. 617. 
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from Car., from the Giessen fragment, and from the beginning of A, 
is suggested by the following points: (1) A and B, commonly assumed 
to have the same Vorlage, agree in general in their division of the text 
into cola and commata; (2) since the text of Car. ends precisely where 
A begins, it seems that the Vorlage of A, B, and Car. was written in a 
colometric arrangement exactly like that of Car. and of the beginning 
of A; our Vorlage of the Pauline Epistles was thus written colometri- 
cally; (3) the CA is written in thought-lines; (4) the Giessen fragment, 
probably older than CA, is arranged colometrically; (5) Ambr. C and 
CA agree as to their thought-lines to a great extent, indicating that 
their common ancestor was written in such; (6) a number of errors 
in CA can be explained by assuming a colometric Vorlage.“* Other, 
external, criteria point to a colometric arrangement in Wulfila’s 
autograph.“ Kauffmann and Braun have suggested a Wulfilian, or 
at least an early post-Wulfilian Vorlage, written in a colometric ar- 
rangement, for all our texts. If this is true—and strong arguments 
speak for the supposition—then the practices of word-breaking cannot 
derive from Wulfila. After a careful testing of the material, scribe by 
scribe, MS by MS, a procedure which has not been followed previously, 
the practice of word-breaking may be used in a discussion of the dia- 
lect(s) of the scribes. Since such a large number of irregularities is 
present, the material will, in my opinion, prove to be completely 
worthless. At any rate, conclusions as to pronunciation derived from 
word-breaking practices cannot be used in a discussion of Wulfila’s 
speech. 
James W. MARCHAND 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


“ Cf. H. F. Massmann, Ulfilas (Stuttgart, 1857), p. lxxxi. This has unfortunately 
been overlooked by later scholars; a thorough investigation of errors in CA, along with 
a close attention to the punctuation marks, would probably reveal much more influence 
of the manner in which the Vorlage was displayed on the page. 

“ Cf. note 6 above. 





RENAISSANCE PSYCHOLOGY AND THE LADDER OF 
LOVE IN CASTIGLIONE AND SPENSER 


MANY SUGGESTIONS have been made about the background of the 
ladder of love in Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes.! The most reasonable sug- 
gestion is that Sir Thomas Hoby’s translation of I] Corltegiano by 
Baldassare Castiglione was the chief influence on this feature of Spen- 
ser’s work. Through Hoby’s translation, Castiglione was the most 
readily available source; also, it is the clearest, the least entangled 
with speculations foreign to Spenser, and the most representative of 
the common conception of Platonism current among those men who 
were not formal philosophers.? As Rensselaer Lee says: 

Spenser found in Bembo’s oration more than a dialectical enthusiasm for the 
Platonic Heavenly Beauty . . . he found also an enthusiasm and reverence 
for the beauty of woman as the brightest earthly manifestation of this 
Beauty. By making the worship of woman’s beauty and goodness an essential 
part of his courtier’s development, Castiglione gives a human application, a 
concreteness, to the esoteric philosophy of Ficino and Bienvieni; and in his 
delight in the external beauty of the world, that beauty which the eye per- 
ceives, as the vehicle of the higher Platonic Beauty, he gives to the Renais- 
sance passion for physical beauty the sanction of a spiritual philosophy.’ 


Mr. Lee’s article might be taken as the definitive discussion of the 
ladder of love in Castiglione and Spenser were it not that Mr. Lee 
overlooks two important and related matters: first, the ladder of love 
is closely related to the principles of Renaissance psychology, the rungs 
representing the operations of different faculties of man; second, 
Mr. Lee’s article is concerned almost exclusively with the first two 
hymns, a limitation indicated by the title, ‘‘Castiglione’s Influence 
on Spenser’s Early Hymns.” It is the purpose of this paper to show 
that Castiglione influenced strongly all four of Spenser’s hymns, and 
that in both writers there exists a close relationship between the lad- 
der of love and the principles of Renaissance psychology. 

The familiar pattern of Renaissance psychology assigns a soul to 
every part of creation which has life. In man there are three souls: 


1 See Jefferson B. Fletcher, “Bienvieni’s ‘Ode of Love’ and Spenser’s ‘Fowre 
Hymnes,’ ” MP, vu (1910-11), 545-60; Jefferson B. Fletcher, “A Study in Renais- 
sance Mysticism: Spenser’s ‘Fowre Hymnes,’ ” PMLA, xxvi (1911), 452-75; Lillian 
Winstanley, “Introduction,” Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes (Cambridge, England, 1916); 
and Rensselaer Lee, “Castiglione’s Influence on Spenser’s Early Hymns,” PQ, vi 
(1928), 65-77. 

2 W.L. Renwick, ed., Spenser’s Daphnaida and Other Poems (London, 1929), Pp. 209. 

* Lee, pp. 75-76. 
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vegetable, sensible, and rational. Each soul has certain properties or 
“faculties.” The vegetable soul has as its faculties nourishment, 
growth, and reproduction. The sensible soul possesses the faculties of 
sensation, imagination, memory, and a form of reason. The rational 
soul, the immortal part of man, includes the will and a higher form of 
reason—often referred to as the understanding and usually concerned 
with divine truths. The ladder of love of both Castiglione and Spenser 
has sensation as its lowest part and the understanding as the upper- 
most rung. As the lover ascends the ladder, different faculties are af- 
fected by the love. The nobler the faculty affected, the nobler the love. 
In The Courtier Cardinal Bembo describes the ladder of love in a 
fairly brief section of the fourth book, a book devoted to the attitude 
which the courtier should take toward love. In a sort of introduction 
to the subject, Bembo says: 
Love is nothing else but a certaine coveting to enjoy beautie: and for somuch 
as coveting longeth for nothing, but for things known, it is requisite that 
knowledge goe evermore before coveting, which of his owne nature willeth 
the good, but of himselfe is blind, and knoweth it not. Therefore hath nature so 
ordained that to every vertue of knowledge there is annexed a vertue of long- 
ing. And because in our soule there be three manner waies to know, namely, 
by sense, reason, and understanding: of sense there ariseth appetite or long- 
ing, which is common to us with brute beasts: of reason ariseth election or 


choice, which is proper to man: of understanding, by the which man may be 
partner with Angels, ariseth will.‘ 


Several things should be noted in this passage. Bembo definitely asso- 
ciates degrees of love and the faculties of the mind in the statement 


“c 


... to every vertue of knowledge there is annexed a vertue of long- 
ing.”®> Bembo also mentions four of the five important faculties in- 
volved in the ladder of love; these are sensation, reason, will, and un- 
derstanding. Shortly he mentions the fifth, the imagination. 

In describing the role of sensation, the lowest rung on the ladder of 
love, Cardinal Bembo says that love lights the subject on which it 
shines with a marvelous grace and glistening. It draws to itself men’s 
eyes, and through the eyes it pierces to imprint itself on the soul.® 
Sight, then, is the sense specifically affected. In Spenser the first stage 
of the love is described in the Hymne of Love. Cupid, central figure of 
the first hymn, perceiving man’s desire for beauty, pierces man’s 


* Baldassare Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier, trans. Sir Thomas Hoby, Every- 
man’s Library (London, 1928), p. 303. 

5 Castiglione, p. 303, note 5. 

* Castiglione, p. 304. 
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heart with his darts.’ Although the lover under the power of Cupid is 
miserable, Spenser suggests the great possibilities of love, that it may 
make the lover mount to the heaven’s height, with all sordid passion 
expelled. Beholding the beloved, the lover admires her as the mirror 
of heavenly light and beauty.* Taking delight in the sight of the be- 
loved, the lover is on the level of sensation. 

Cardinal Bembo warns of the great limitation of a love based on 
the operation of the senses. The lover who considers beauty of body 
alone, who confines love to that sentiment produced by a process of 
sensation, loses his pleasure when the beloved is away from him. It is 
not necessary that the lover lose his pleasure. To avoid the torment 
caused by absence, the courtier must not be sad when he is separated 
from his loved one; he must call back the beauty of the beloved in his 
imagination.* He must “ .. . frame it [beauty] within in his imagina- 
tion sundered from all matter.’ The beauty framed in the imagina- 
tion is a form simpler and purer than that perceived by sensation. Al- 
though Spenser does not mention the imagination specifically, he de- 
scribes this imaginative step in the Hymne of Beautie, in which he fol- 
lows Castiglione closely. 


But they which loue indeede, looke otherwise, 
With pure regard and spotlesse true intent, 
Drawing out of the obiect of their eyes, 

A more refyned forme, which they present 
Vnto their mind, voide of all blemishment; 
Which it reducing to her first perfection, 
Beholdeth free from fleshes frayle infection.“ 


The next two steps on the ladder of love both involve the use of the 
reason. After preserving beauty in the imagination, says Bembo, the 
lover will shortly cease to admire the beauty of one body. Instead he 
will be led to consider the universal beauty which is to be found in all 
bodies. The lover is moving from appreciation of a particular beauty to 
appreciation of universal beauty. In the fourth step, still a function 


7 Citations from Spenser in my text are from The Works of Edmund Spenser: A 
Variorum Edition, ed. Edwin Greenlaw, C. G. Osgood, and F. M. Padelford, 9 vols. 
(Baltimore, 1932-49). The Fowre Hymnes appear in The Minor Poems, 1. All references 
apply to poem and line or lines. An Hymne of Love, ll. 120-24. 

5 An Hymne of Love, ll. 176-96. 

* In “calling back” the beauty of the beloved, the courtier is using his memory. 
Although not a separate step on the ladder of love, the memory—along with sensation, 
imagination, and reason—is a faculty of the sensible soul. 

1° Castiglione, p. 317. 

An Hymne of Beautie, ll. 211-17. 
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of the reason, the soul, rid of vices and purged with the study of 
philosophy, turns to the beholding of its own substance. It opens its 
eyes and sees in itself the angelic beauty." The courtier considers 
logically the general concept of beauty and the way in which his own 
soul participates in the universal beauty. As a result of his considera- 
tion, the courtier prepares himself for the fifth step up the stairway. 
In Spenser these two steps involving the reason are also treated in the 
Hymne of Beautie, though they are so combined as to constitute prac- 
tically a single step. The soul of the lover compares the beauty framed 
in his imagination to the light still retained in himself from the original 
infusion of beauty. This beauty is embraced with the whole mind, and 
the soul admires the mirror of the soul’s own thought. The lover then 
fixes his mind on this, heavenly, beauty and counts it the greatest 
felicity.“ In psychological terms, the lover has reached the level of the 
reason. He climbs no higher in this poem. 

In the fifth step, according te Cardinal Bembo, the soul of the 
courtier, having become aware of its angelic nature, is ravished with 
the shining of the angelic light, follows greedily after it, and becomes 
drunken and beside itself with the desire to be coupled with the light." 
This step represents the operation of the will, the intellectual appetite, 
a part of the rational and immortal soul. 

Spenser’s retraction of the first two hymns, which appears in the 
second stanza of An Hymne of Heavenly Love and in the dedicatory 
letter to the Countesses of Cumberland and Warwick, should not be 
taken too literally. The last two hymns do not represent an organic 
break from the subject matter of the first two. The subject matter is 
different, but the difference is caused by a digression and by the taking 
of additional steps up the ladder of love. Neither does the influence of 
Castiglione stop at the end of the second hymn. In showing the opera- 
tion of the will and of the understanding, Spenser continues to follow 
the earlier Platonist. 

An Hymne of Heavenly Love opens with the expression of the desire 
for a heavenly vision so that the poet may frame a heavenly hymn. 
The major part of the third hymn is a digression giving a short version 
of Paradise Lost and of the life and Crucifixion of Christ. Abounding 
in Christocentric mysticism, it is a deeply religious account of the 
love and sacrifices of Christ, the central figure. But at the close of the 

" Castiglione, pp. 318-19. 


An Hymne of Beautie, ll. 218-3r. 
“ Castiglione, p. 319. 
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poem Spenser returns to the wish expressed at the start. It is the con- 
templation of Christ which raises the lover to the level of the rational 


soul. Through renunciation of all other loves and the contemplation 
of Christ, 


Then shalt thou feele thy spirit so possest, 
And rauisht with deuouring great desire 

Of his deare selfe, that shall thy feeble brest 
Inflame with loue, and set thee all on fire 
With burning zeale, through euery part entire, 
That in no earthly thing thou shalt delight, 
But in his sweet ani amiable sight. 


The “great desire” represents the operation of the will, the intellectual 
appetite. Though essentially a digression from the main stream of 
thought expressed in the four poems, An Hymne of Heavenly Love does 
carry the lover one more step up the ladder. 

In Cardinal Bembo’s discourse, the understanding, the noblest 
of all faculties, is operative at the top of the ladder. No longer shad- 
owed by the dark night of earthly matters, the soul of the lover is en- 
abled to see the heavenly beauty. But the soul cannot enjoy this 
beauty perfectly, because the soul beholds the beauty only in the soul’s 
particular understanding, which cannot conceive the exceedingly great 
universal beauty. But love gives the soul a greater happiness and 
guides it to the universal understanding. This last step is passive; the 
soul cannot accomplish it of its own accord. The final gift comes as a 
sort of heavenly grace. The soul wants to couple itself with the nature 
of angels; it forsakes and does not need the discourse of reason. 
Changed into an angel, the soul understands all that may be under- 
stood. 

In Spenser the final step is taken in An Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, 
in which the mysticism is theocentric. After an invocation to a most al- 
mighty Spirit, later identified as Sapience, and after a Neo-Platonic 
description of the whole realm of creation, the spirit of the lover is 
described as it mounts by means of contemplation, reaches the foot- 
stool of God, and throws itself down with trembling innocence.” 
Angels may behold Sapience regularly, but it is only through the grace 
of God that a man is permitted to behold her. On that fortunate man 
who receives such grace she pours out great riches from her treasury. 


An Hymne of Heavenly Love, ll. 267-73. 
‘6 Castiglione, p. 319. 
1” An Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, \l. 136-43. 
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She gives these riches to anyone who is worthy to receive them. 
Worthiness is rather arbitrary, however. Those are worthy whom she 
consents to receive.'® As in Castiglione, the gift comes to the passive 
soul as a form of heavenly grace. Once deemed worthy, a man is trans- 
ported from sense to spirit and is carried into an ecstacy; nothing 
fleshly remains, and there is no delight in anything earthly.’* The 
understanding is operative. 

In both Castiglione and Spenser, the lover rises from a level of 
sensation to a level of the understanding, going through intermediate 
stages of imagination—aided by memory, reason, and will. Castigli- 
one’s influence extends through all four of Spenser’s hymns, and the 
hymns themselves show an unbroken progression. 

James T. STEWART 
Furman University 
Greenville, South Carolina 


18 An Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, ll. 239-55. 
‘9 An Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, ll. 255 ff. 





THE MAN IN BLACK’S LYRIC 


FOR SOME FORTY years, George Lyman Kittredge’s discussion of 
Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess has cast a spell over all who have writ- 
ten about the work, and hence over a great many who have read or 
studied it.! To challenge his interpretation or reveal its inadequacies 
did not occur to anyone, even though applying it conscientiously 
might cause a measure of disquiet.? Merely for purposes of the pres- 
ent inquiry, we may simplify it to four chief propositions: 

(1) The Dreamer seems confused and naive; (2) yet he acts with 
sensibility and sure tact in comforting an afflicted man. (3) This he 
accomplishes by indirect methods, for although he divines the other’s 
meaning in the account of the game of chess, and (4) of course per- 
ceives the sense of the lyric to the effect that the Man in Black’s wife 
has died, he still finds highly creditable reasons for pretending not to 
possess either piece of knowledge. 

Treatments in which any of these assumptions was questioned 
have appeared only in recent years.* Not until 1951 did Professor 
James Kreuzer effectively demonstrate the apparent inconsistency 
between the first two; and Professor Bertrand H. Bronson endorsed 
this refutation.‘ But both writers continued to accept Points 3 and 4.5 


1 Chaucer and his Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1915), p. 49. Henry Stanley Bennett 
(Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1947], p. 35) called it a “classic exposition” 
of the poem; Fred Norris Robinson (Chaucer’s Complete Works (Boston, 1933], p. 881) 
a “noteworthy critical discussion.” Recently Raymond Preston (Chaucer [London, 
1952], p. 22) seems to accept it as still the best. Even John Lawlor (“The Pattern of 
Consolation in The Book of the Duchess,” Speculum, xxx1 [1956], 626-48), after following 
much the same line of reasoning as that in the present paper, ends by adopting the old 
explanation. 

* For instance, J. S. P. Tatlock, The Mind and Art of Chaucer (Syracuse, 1950), 
p. 30; Kemp Malone, Chapters on Chaucer (Baltimore, 1951), p. 38. 

’ Older discussions are reviewed by Professors Kreuzer and Bronson; see next 
notes. 

4 James R. Kreuzer, “The Dreamer in the Book of the Duchess,” PMLA, txvi 
(1951), 543; Bertrand H. Bronson, “The Book of the Duchess Re-opened,” PMLA, 
Lxvil (1952), 863 ff. 

5 Dr. Donald C. Baker (““The Dreamer Again in the Book of the Duchess,” PMLA, 
Lxx [1955], 279-82), concurred with them in this, but made his own effort to explain 
the want of harmony that he detected between the two points. He noted how the 
Dreamer, though aware of the lady’s death, seemed sincere in professing at times not 
to possess that knowledge; this he laid to John’s having couched his message in such 
“high style” as to confuse his hearer. 

But if this were the explanation, then theoretically the Dreamer, while showing 
knowledge of the bereavement, should have displayed signs that he had missed the 
sense of the rhetorical passages in which the Knight expressed his feelings. As a matter 
of fact (with due allowance for the circumstance that his opportunities for comment 
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Professor Bronson, indeed, paid his respects to those who could 
believe that the Dreamer actually found the account of the chess 
game puzzling :* “‘to suppose him mystified at this point were to credit 
him with rather less than the intelligence of a normal dog” ;’ and “de- 
corum, not bewilderment,” impelled him to carry on the discussion as 
though he had understood it literally: this maneuver was part of a 
deliberate effort to “reduce the proportions of [the Knight’s] loss” by 
speaking of it as small. 





were limited), he did the exact opposite: he professed bewilderment about the Knight’s 
loss, but showed that he had understood very well the details of the chess-game, the 
indictment of Fortune, and the Knight’s wish to die (ll. 714 ff.). Later he certainly 
revealed no slowness in comprehending Blanche’s merits (1. 1042), the Knight’s for- 
tunate choice of a lady (1. 1113), or the progress of the jove affair (1. 1126). Obviously, 
mere highflown courtly rhetoric offered him no problem whatever; and it might be 
added that in the French aralogues, other good listeners always showed an equal 
ability to pick out the sense, despite even greater profusion of words and more frequent 
resort to literary allusion and figures of speech. (Contrast the Host’s bafflement in 
commenting upon the Monk’s Tale of Croesus, and his injunctions to the Clerk.) The 
Dreamer, in short, had never heard of Kittredge’s Points 3 and 4. 

* He probably refers to articles on the rules of the game by Professor Franklin D. 
Cooley, “Two Notes on Chess Terms in the Book of the Duchess,” MLN, txun (1948), 
30-35, and myself, “Medieval Chess and the Book of the Duchess,” MLN, txiv (1949), 
261-64. He implies that in such discussions Chaucer’s intelligence and imagination 
are scanted and an unpromising literal treatment of the poetry is insisted upon. 

But an exact understanding of the allegory (which Professor Bronson says has 
not affected his own discussion of the poem) certainly meant a good deal to a person 
as clear-minded as Chaucer in developing his presentation. Here it may be in point to 
quote Joseph Warren Beach: “Figures of speech, if they are anything, are an appeal 
to the imagination, and the imagination abhors being balked and cheated by a con- 
fused appeal.” 

7 P. 873. This statement I interpret as hyperbole; but even taking it at a consider- 
able discount, I consider it incorrect. One can go just as far toward interpreting the 
poem by assuming that the Dreamer’s understanding of the allusion did depend, and 
must depend, upon an accurate knowledge of how chess was played; that Kittredge, 
who did not possess this knowledge, and others who have resisted or ignored Professor 
Robinson’s clarification of the point (see his note to 1. 653) have therefore misunder- 
stood the poem; that (as Bronson himself remarks when he finds it convenient, p. 874), 
the word “fers” did not necessarily convey the same connotations as “queen’’; and that 
the Dreamer’s failure to discern that John meant by it a real queen did not indicate 
subhuman intelligence, but only unfamiliarity with the complicated method of equivo- 
cation John deliberately selected. (He had rejected the Dreamer’s invitation to un- 
burden himself [l. 549], and had cast him a look [l. 559] indicating that he did not 
intend to exchange confidences at that stage of their acquaintance.) 

Bronson also makes merry over the possibility that anyone in medieval times 
could envisage Fortune as an adversary at chess. But people of that day had no dif- 
ficulty in seeing Fortune in their minds’ eyes, for representations of her in art had 
appeared regularly since Roman times (see Encyclopaedia Britannica, s.v.), and by 
1370 she possessed characteristics as well defined as those of such other unseen pres- 
ences as Nature, the Lord, and the devil. See Howard Rollin Patch, The Tradition of 
the Goddess Fortuna (Northampton, 1922), pp. 206 ff. 
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Of this it is enough to say that every subsequent reference in the 
text indicates the exact opposite: all alike show that the Dreamer did 
not intend to make the Knight’s loss seem small. He says repeatedly, 
not that he considers it trifling, but that he waits to hear of something 
great which he seems unable to imagine by himself. No amount of 
deflecting attention from this to matters which Chaucer accorded less 
prominence can alter the fact that he gave it emphasis through repeti- 
tion and position. 

This disregard of what lies before one’s eyes and willingness to ig- 
nore it or explain it away—how may this be itself explained? Perhaps 
Kittredge’s fourth point—that the Dreamer knew all along what the 
Knight’s lyric meant—has produced this remarkable result. For in- 
stead of being called in question, this proposition has led a charmed 
life, and in my opinion has penetrated into all other discussions, to 
their injury. 

Kittredge had his own method of making his task easy. He dwelt 
upon the irrationality of every dream, and argued that since Chaucer 
presented this work as a dream, we find difficulties in approaching it 
only when we force the action to conform to standards of the waking 
world. In effect, therefore, he prepared for his argument an escape 
from charges of inconsequence and fancifulness, and gave himself the 
advantage of ascribing a Pickwickian sense to a good deal of Chaucer’s 
language. Thereby he set an example that others have followed to 
their own confusion. 

For without stopping to consider to what an appalling variety of 
interpretations his assumption opens the gates, let us merely examine 
it as a statement of fact: that Chaucer and his contemporaries be- 
lieved a measure of irrationality quite proper in the world of the dream- 
garden. Kittredge gave no citations in support of his statement; and 


* The only relevant passages seem to be ll. 511, 538, 547-49, 712-15, 745-48, 
III3-14, 1135, 1139 ff., 1298, and 1308. Incidentally, “shrift without repentance” 
(1. 1113) means, not that he went to confession with nothing to confess, but that he 
seemed to have secured all the benefits of absolution without actually having repented 
of his temerity in approaching the lady. The terms, like so many in the vocabulary of 
love, were transferred from theology, according to the principles of which a person 
cannot secure absolution unless he truly repents of the sin he avows, and has deter- 
mined not to repeat it. This little joke of Chaucer’s has this place in the structure: the 
Dreamer expects a tragedy, but has heard only of happy matters; hence he exclaims, 
in effect, “But you have told me a pleasant story: you have enjoyed the pleasures of 
your daring without having to undergo the usual tortures.” It is another of his re- 
minders that the narrative has surprised him because it contains no occasion for grief. 
When the Knight replies that of course he has never repented of what he has done, he 
further confuses the issue. 
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I believe he could not have given any that were relevant; for in all 
the visions that have come down to us, the elaborate scene-shifting 
and transformation so common in Alice in Wonderland or A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream do not appear at all.® If a few of the narratives 
in Old French, say Machaut’s Book of the Lion and Fountain of Love, 
seem plentifully supplied with fantastic creatures and apparatus, the 
human characters in them behave according to convention, pursue a 
definite object, and advance with sober adventurousness to a better 
understanding of some aspect of love.’ No person finds his own con- 
duct or that of any one else he meets hard to explain or justify, so 
far as I know." Hence if the dream-world Chaucer knew and imitated 
from books resembled that of Alice at all, it was chiefly in the appear- 
ance of queer beings and the severe consistency (not to say insistence) 
with which they generally spoke and acted; there was no inconse- 
quence in the action itself. 

Now as to Kittredge’s fourth point, supposing it to derive little 
aid from fantasy and irrationality. At the start of his encounter, the 
Dreamer overhears the Knight saying in rhyme that Death has taken 
his lady, but has refused that kindness to himself. How, then, can 
the Dreamer, in all his succeeding speeches, bring himself to profess 
ignorance of the true situation? Because, said Kittredge, he is dis- 
sembling: he acts, not out of obliviousness or confusion, but out of 
policy and sympathy, in order to rescue a suffering fellow-creature 
from what he correctly diagnoses as a desperate emotional state. And 
here criticism of this subject has rested for forty years. 

Yet it is high time to ask how any one can accept the statement 
without misgiving. For then he has to credit such corollaries as these: 
that the clearest of writers nevertheless left the Dreamer’s purpose a 
matter of inference, unsupported by any direct statement in the text; 

* Much has been said because the Dreamer’s horse and the helpful puppy dis- 
appear and receive no further notice. But this need not be ascribed to magic or fantasy; 
they are merely displaced by more important matters. Cf. the stag here and in the 
Knight’s Tale; we do not demand that either be accounted for. 

1° Much the same difference appears today between the weird scenery, presences, 


and events found in comic magazines and the reasonable (or at least explicable) conduct 
of the human figures. 

" One proof that the dream machinery did not seem wild and crazy to the me- 
dieval world is Dante’s adoption of it in a serious work. He also relied upon passing 
into the dream state in order to receive revelations and to enter upon important adven- 
tures. Cf. Piers Plowman. Obliviousness of this fact may account for J. L. Lowes’s 
amusing but misleading treatment of scenes in the Fountain of Love, one of Machaut’s 
great hits, which both the poet and his contemporaries considered a pleasing and 
graceful compliment, not in any sense a parody of the type. 
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that he used a technique of concealing a character’s chief motive, 
whereas he elsewhere made such matters as obvious as he could; 
and that the Dreamer, while able to sustain a pretense of great simple- 
mindedness, nevertheless could put on a histrionic performance so 
subtle and convincing as to draw into it a man ready to slay himself.” 
To interpret Chaucer’s work in terms of a theory which revolves about 
such phrases as “obscure in evolution,” “concealed motivation,” 
and “pretending stupidity while advising” is indeed to explain the un- 
known in terms of the (to Chaucer) more unknown. And to believe 
that the Dreamer carried on a subterranean campaign to bring John 
to a state of resignation—a matter mentioned once briefly and then 
dropped for good when it seemed to displease the Knight—involves 
a displacement such as one rarely has to allow for anywhere, and no- 
where else in Chaucer’s works. 

I wish therefore to suggest a new starting-point, in some ways very 
unlike the old one: not that the dream-world of the Book of the Duchess 
was partly irrational, but that practically everything in it that mat- 
ters was as genuine and sensible as it could be under the circum- 
stances, and especially its psychology; not that the Dreamer played 
a sad little game or indulged in kindly pretense, but that all the while 
he really was unaware of the fact of John’s bereavement; that his every 
word was dictated, not by a policy so devious that traces of it crop 
out only here and there, but by just what he said at starting—a kindly 
hope that after learning the outlines of the situation, he might offer 
such measures for consoling oneself as he had himself learned in a 
hard school. 

At first glance, such a statement may arouse suspicion; it may 
raise the question whether the Dreamer could possibly have made his 
strange initial mistake, considering his obvious sophistication. For 
surely those who have emphasized his nurture and tact have all the 
evidence on their side; they must be right in contending that in 
most respects he well sustains the role of a personage experienced in 
the ways of a court, interested in its activities, familiar with its books 


2 For instance, his explanations of Pandarus’s conduct in advising Troilus to seek 
another lady, TC, 1v, 428; of the false Canon’s plausible acts, Canon’s Yeoman’s 
Tale, ll. 972 ff.; of Aeneas’s trifling with Dido, LGW, |. 1254; the Monk’s way of life 
in the General Prologue. 

3 It has been suggested that the Knight saw through the deception and entered 
into it; but John nowhere implies that he has done so; rather, he seems convinced, if 
surprised, that the Dreamer cannot understand his difficulty. 

14 See especially Kreuzer’s discussion. 
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and reading, excited about watching a hunt, trained in polite man- 
ners, and accustomed to aristocratic conversation so long as it did not 
become too complicated. There is nothing naive, crude, or untutored 
about his deportment in these respects. 

Furthermore, he is presented to us, from the very first words of 
the poem, as a young man resigned to cherishing forever a hopeless 
passion, much as Froissart had done and Otes de Granson was then 
doing. He is a confirmed lover on the most approved courtly model, 
no longer expecting relief from his predicament, but so softened that 
he feels sympathy for all others similarly situated. He is even ready 
to see in their sorrows a reflection of his own: like Romeo at the scene 
of the street fight, he might have exclaimed, “Yet tell me not, for I 
have heard it all: here’s much to do with hate, but more with love.” 
Hence when he discovers the Man in Black in such a posture as indi- 
cates an aching heart, and hears him reciting verses about his grief, 
he leaps to the conclusion that the other person’s difficulties proceed 
from the same source as his own—unresponsiveness on the part of a 
lady. 

At this point appears the old crux, the Knight’s lyric, and the 
question how the Dreamer could hear it so clearly as to be able to re- 
peat it entire and still behave as though ignorant of its import. But 
now the explanation is obvious. Because of, not in default of, experi- 
ence in such matters, he finds the song, if perhaps a bit excessive in 
its phrasing, much what he expects to hear from an afflicted lover. 
For in the literature of that age, the woods such as those in which he 
wandered were full of young swains declaiming despairing verses about 
their intolerable sorrows and imminent deaths, although the words 
corresponded only in slight measure with the facts. In Granson’s 
“Complaint de l’An Nouvel,” the author came upon a fellow taking 
oath that his lady, his eyes, and the god Cupid all wished his death; 


’ He subsequently cites Phyllis, Medea, and Dido because they had suffered 
betrayal, which circumstance he believed the center of John’s difficulty; they had not, 
of course, lost their spouses by death, as had Halcyone; and the Ceyx-story should 
be kept apart from the others in discussions of the Dreamer’s scheme of reference. Pro- 
fessor Bronson calls Jason and the rest “ferses” and implies that this shows how figura- 
tive and fanciful the language is. But since Chaucer usually kept his imagery clear 
and sharp, and since he contrasted the loss of a fers with the loss of a lover, the impli- 
cation seems at least doubtful. Incidentally, the story of Ceyx did not teach resignation, 
because Halcyone, far from being consoled, died within three days. And the Dreamer’s 
speech which Bronson summarizes as meaning “Defy Fortune”’ has as its sense, “Show 
greater fortitude.” 
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yet a little work on his case settled it favorably. King Ponthus com- 
posed a lay representing what he supposed to be the truth—that he 
could nevermore enjoy the woods and birdsong after Sidoyne had 
left him.” Froissart found his Knight in Blue predicting his end, and 
attempted to console him with speeches very like Chaucer’s own to 
John about Fortune.'* The same writer’s lengthy correspondence 
with “Rose” in The Prison of Love grew out of an occasion with a like 
setting; so did the scenes in The Pleasant Month of May.’* Heavenly 
Love told Thomas Usk that she caused her servants “in solitary 
place” to make “‘songes of playnte and of blisse” in an effort to please 
their ladies.2° Even Troilus, who had secretly composed the usual 
ballade, assured Pandarus that death was near. 

But we can move much closer to the Dreamer in this matter. For 
when such lovers meant at least a part of what they said, and in- 
tended to impress a particular lady, they usually found that no one 
took them seriously. Froissart discovered in this a measure of ad- 
vantage, for when he feared that his communication (a highly conven- 
tional complaint regarding Marguerite’s mastery and his own melan- 
choly) might fall into the hands of scoffers, he readily devised an ex- 
pedient: 

No man or woman would judge ill 


If on a love-song one should chance 
In turning through an old romance. 


Hence he placed his poem in the pages of a book, and although the 
lady unthankfully left it there, others who saw it seemed not to guess 
his secret.” 

Guillaume de Machaut recounts an even more revealing ex- 
perience. A lover sends his lady the best lay he can compose in her 
honor; but to his embarrassment she does not think to apply it to 
herself, and asks him why he made it. After a good many pages of agi- 


'® Arthur Piaget, Oton de Grandson: sa vie et ses poésies (Lausanne, 1941), Pp. 199. 
The case in Christine de Pisan’s Duke of True Lovers was similar (ed. Maurice Roy, 
Ocuvres Poéttiques de Christine de Pisan (Paris, 1896], 1; trans. Alice Kemp-Welch 
[London, 1903]). The hero also had the habit of speaking his own poetry to himself. 

17 F, J. Mather, “King Ponthus and the Fair Sidoyne,” PMLA, xm (1897), 39. 

8 Auguste Scheler, Oewvres de Froissart (Brussels, 1870), 1, 350; see especially pp. 
355-56. 

19 Pp. 230 ff., etc. 

* The Testament of Love, ed. W. W. Skeat in Chaucerian and Other Pieces (Oxford, 
1897), p. 12. Cf. also Christine’s Duke of True Lovers. 

"| L’ Espinette Amoureuse (Scheler, 1), ll. goo ff. 
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tated hesitancy, evasion, and delay, he explains at length that she 
herself has been the sole cause. She replies: 

“This is at once, so help me God, 

A jest and happening wondrous odd! 

But now this lay you’ve been reciting— 

Was it in truth of your inditing?” 

“My lady, yes, it was just so.” 

“None gave you aid?” “My lady, no; 

Save you, I had no help on earth 

With song or rhyme or theme of mirth.” 

“For whom were you composing this?” 

“For you, to whom my service is.” 

“You were?” “Yes!” “This is hard to credit!” 

“Upon my soul, just as I said it,” etc. 


The interchange convinces her of both his attachment and his re- 
straint; but she explains how despite his hope that she might perceive 
his drift and respond properly, she has previously supposed the poems 
to represent no special depth of affection. The rest of the adventure 
bears this out and dispels the notion that she merely pretended ig- 
norance. 

But perhaps the best witness that ladies failed to take fervent lyrics 
seriously or as more than mildly complimentary to themselves is 
Chaucer’s own Dorigen. Aurelius, who had not dared to approach her 
directly, tried a sidewise advance through verse: “he seyde he lovede 
and was biloved no thyng,” and that like Narcissus he would cer- 
tainly die. The lady and others about them took his effusions as “a 
general compleynyng’’—that is, as generalized nonpersonal fashion- 
able love-songs, with the prophesied fatality lying far in the future. 
When presently he adopted a less oblique course, Dorigen replied, 
“Never before did I understand your meaning,” and added at once 
the clearest proof that she had not intended to lead him on: at all 
times she had meant to remain a true wife. If out of kindness she 
speedily modified his dismisal so as not to exclude all hope, she sup- 
posed (as he did also) that she would never have to make her promise 
good, and felt great distress when matters turned out otherwise. 

In short, a person who heard a man under forty reciting doleful 
verse took it as an almost inevitable pastime of the fashionable 
younger set. The listener no more believed the speaker to refer literally 


® Ernest Hoepfiner, Oewores de Guillaume de Machaut (Paris, 1911), 1, 413 ff. and 
3720 ff. 
% Franklin’s Tale, 1. 946. 
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to his own state than we do today when we hear, say, Perry Como pre- 
senting a sentimental lyric on the radio, or an amateur group about 
a piano singing “Hold My Hand.” Indeed, some of the performances 
were so far from original outbursts that the lover, as “‘ill at these 
numbers” as was Hamlet, got the court poet to help him produce 
something appropriate. Froissart tells how a nobleman applied to 
him for aid in making his own verse more effective, and how they ex- 
changed rhymes that presently fell into the wrong hands.% Baudouin 
of Sebourc, in the curious epic of that name, felt impelled, while in a 
forest, to sing a love-song, and selected one composed for him by a 
clerk. 

If this view of the Dreamer’s attitude be accepted, the dilemmas 
and paradoxes involved in earlier interpretations cease to trouble. 
We need not consider him a confused wanderer or an unpolished 
courtier pretending obtuseness that might well have brought the far- 
from-stupid Man in Black more annoyance than consolation.” He 
continues to insist that John describe the nature of his loss, not with 
the intent of diminishing the pressure of sorrow by further prolong- 
ing the conversation, but because he still lacks his cue. At one junc- 
ture he believes he has it, and seems ready for a demonstration of the 
need for fortitude after Fortune has inflicted a loss; but the Knight 
promptly checks him with the statement that the examples cited do 
not apply to his case. Put off his base by this, the Dreamer, like Ma- 
chaut and Froissart on numerous occasions, subsides into listening; 
but he still awaits the proper moment for offering expert sympathy 
to a person with an affliction like his own. He still has no doubt that 
John will presently arrive at a part of the story in which after en- 
couraging him, the lady turns unkind and dismisses him forever. Then 
to the Dreamer’s surprise, as the prince recounts successive stages of 
his relations with Blanche, the narrative each time takes a happy turn 
and ends with things to be thankful for, not with the sort of event 
that would lead a man to beg for death. The Dreamer can only wait 

“1, 251. 

% Edited by Bocca (Valenciennes, 1841), 1, p. 162. Chaucer twice spoke of himself 
as though he had thus befriended lovers (HF, |. 636, Scogam, ll. 36 ff.; on this matter, 
see PMLA, xtvu [1933], 289). Probably much more of this sort of aid was rendered 
than we shall ever know about, for all lovers were expected, like Chaucer’s Squire, to 
compose verse and music to suit their needs, and would have lost face if the court 
poets they patronized had told the world who were really the authors of some im- 
provisations. 


% Professor Malone believed that the Dreamer’s conduct had indeed produced 
this unfortunate effect (p. 39). 
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patiently for his opportunity (as the counsellors of the lovelorn had 
learned to do in the pages of books, at least), now and then reminding 
the speaker that he had still not divulged the nature of the unhappy 
incident. 

Objection may be raised that in Chaucer’s models, the lovers do 
not say their ladies have died: they do not go much beyond specu- 
lations like his own in the “Complaint to Pity” that a desirable quality 
can no longer live in his mistress’s heart. And not until the next cen- 
tury do poems appear, for instance some by Sigismondo di Malatesta, 
lord of Rimini, in which the lover strives to please a mistress by the 
gruesome device of writing of her as though she has died.”’ 

But (as was noted long ago) the Book of the Duchess is in several 
respects original and remarkable, and especially in employing the 
love vision for the purposes of elegy. Indeed, part of Chaucer’s in- 
genuity consisted in making this innovation striking and effective by 
presenting it from the point of view of one to whom it came as a sur- 
prise. Though using old machinery, he meant to turn out a new 
product; but he chose to speak through a character who expected only 
the usual thing—the well-established sequence of the vision. The best 
proof that this was so lies in the Dreamer’s subsequent behavior. For 
he everywhere proceeded as though he found everything running ac- 
cording to custom, and had before him a situation recurrent in his 
books and paralleled in his experience. He had found a man using the 
language and forms of a poetry that hitherto had always dealt with 
lovers separated because one of them suffered a change of heart. He 
therefore attached no literal significance to the Knight’s opening 
words, but supposed them to embody no more than a rather strong 
statement regarding a separation. 

John, furthermore, contributed to the illusion by calling the 
woman a “wif” only once—elsewhere he referred to her as “lady”; 
and of course a person of the Dreamer’s literary and social upbring- 
ing could scarcely divine that the references were to Blanche.”* (For 

7 Actually she survived him. References and discussion in A. F. Masséra’s “I 
Poeti Isottei,” Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, tvm (1911), 11. Charles 
Yriarte (Un Condottiere au XV* Siécle (Paris, 1882], p. 139) believed Sigismondo did 
not compose the poems himself. In any event, the fashion stemmed from composi- 
tions of Petrarch: for instance, Sonnet 24, on the travels of Laura’s soul should she 
die; 212, a vision in which she told him he would never see her again; and 213. The de- 
lightful Spanish essayist Mesonero Romanos has a good deal about the Byronic sort of 
mortuary verse in “El Romanticismo y los Rom4nticos.” 


%8 John once called her “that swete wif” (1. 1037), but at a stage of the narrative 
before he had married her. The term was used elsewhere by Chaucer to indicate a 
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all his knowledge of the ways of court, he attached no special mean- 
ing to the mention of her name.) No one expected a husband to 
lavish upon his spouse such affectionate and enthusiastic language as 
troubadours had taught everyone to expend upon less accessible 
ladies. For that matter, in fashionable literature other than satire and 
gay stories, marriage itself had become almost an unmentionable sub- 
ject.2* Even John referred to it so delicately that some critics have 
believed the allusion to the ring unconnected with the event; and 
surely the Dreamer passed it by without comprehending. 

His plan of action, then, far from being filled with subtleties, origi- 
nated in literary convention. Himself a person out of the pages of 
Ovid, Guillaume de Lorris, Machaut, Froissart, and the rest, he sup- 
posed he saw before him another of the same breed. He approached 
this person as Machaut had once approached Charles of France, ex- 
pecting, first, to listen patiently to an outpouring of grief, then to 
offer the afflicted one such counsels as might send him away in a 
happier mood. When the Dreamer’s turn to speak at last came 
around, however, he had the wit and tact to realize how futile and in- 
appropriate would be the remarks that custom prescribed in the case 
of a dismissed lover, and to replace many paragraphs of conventional 
reflections with four sincere words. And he did well, for who can 
doubt that when John returned to his melancholy castle on the hill, 
he took with him as much comfort as he could receive from another 
man under such unhappy circumstances?*® 

W. H. FRENCH 
Cornell University 





woman who had been married at any time in her life, and did not imply that she was 
then in that state. See the Concordance, especially W BT, 1]. 998, 1000, etc., where it is 
applied to the hag; TC, mm, 106, 1296, where it is used of Criesyde; and LGW, 1. 520, 
referring to Alcestis. It is often paired with “maid” to indicate inclusiveness. Of course, 
in the code of courtly love, it was a matter of indifference to her lover whether the lady 
at any time married someone else. 

2” This statement holds for French literature of the century and for Chaucer’s 
younger days; at a later time, he summed up his favorable opinions about marriage in 
the Franklin’s and Manciple’s Tales. 

8° Compare with this the stern and lengthy lecture Machaut read the imprisoned 
King of Navarre in a poem entitled, with unconscious irony, Confort d’A mi. Since the 
vocabulary of modern psychology has been invoked to explain Chaucer’s poem, perhaps 
an alternative pronouncement may be of interest. Said Stendhal in his diaries, “One 
of the surest ways of consoling a person is to turn his attention to an analysis of his 
grief; at once it will diminish.” Then without much kindness he added, “Pride invaria- 
bly carries the day, wherever it may be placed.” 
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THE REPUTATION of A. E. Housman was perhaps at its highest in 1922, when 
Last Poems was published: this was called the most important event of the 
year in poetry.! When the poet-scholar died in 1936, his critical acclaim and 
popular fame were still high, and a vast number of articles, notes and letters 
appeared in the press on both sides of the Atlantic.? Within six months 
A. E. H’s posthumous More Poems,’ a Book-of-the-Month Club choice, was 
printed on the same day as the first book about Housman, his Trinity College 
colleague A. S. F. Gow’s A. E. Housman: A Sketch.‘ A month later a volume 
of Recollections was issued in Bromsgrove by Housman’s old grammar school, 
and was reprinted"the next year by Henry Holt, the poet’s authorized Ameri- 
can publisher.' In 1937 Mr. Laurence Housman brought out his memoir of 


1 “Undoubtedly the poetical event of the year was the publication of A. E. Hous- 
man’s Last Poems.” W. B. Pressey and David Lambuth, “Literature, English and 
American: Poetry,” in Frank Moore Colby, editor, The New International Year Book 
... 1922 (New York, 1923), p. 421. 

2 My own incomplete and unpublished bibliography of Housman lists about 150 
articles printed in newspapers and periodicals, with many more if one adds reviews of 
A. E. H. books published in 1¢36. In addition, obituary notices appeared in the press 
all over the world, most of them sent by various press wire services. 

§ Jonathan Cape published a limited (379 copies) large-paper edition (the sort of 
thing Housman would have despised) and a trade edition in London; Alfred A. Knopf’s 
edition in this country went through several printings. 

* The Sketch part of the book (57 pages) deals mainly with Housman as a classical 
scholar; it is followed by a list of his portraits, lectures, writings, and indexes to his 
classical papers. It was issued by the Cambridge University Press, in England, and the 
Macmillan Company, in this country. 

5 Authors of the pieces are Katharine E. Symons, A. W. Pollard, Laurence Hous- 
man, R. W. Chambers, Alan Ker, A. S. F. Gow, John Sparrow, and N. V. H. Symons. 
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his brother, A. EZ. H., which included some letters, some light verse and 
parodies, and a section called “Additional Poems.”* These last eighteen 
pieces were added to A Shropshire Lad, Last Poems, More Poems, five other 
poems, and three translations from the Greek to form The Collected Poems in 
1939,’ despite A. E. Housman’s remark that his first two volumes of poetry 
would “never be joined together while I am here to prevent it, and I think it 
a silly notion.”* The publication was a commercial success, however, for 
fourteen impressions of The Collected Poems have been issued by Jonathan 
Cape. The last impression, dated December, 1953, is virtually a revised edi- 
tion, since the editor, Mr. John Carter, has made at least fifty-two corrections 
in the text of the posthumous poetry.* These emendations make it by far the 
most reliable printing, although further revision has been suggested." 
Between these impressions, several books about Housman were published: 
a pleasant little essay in biography by an intimate friend who cared for him in 
his last illness, Dr. Percy Withers’s A Buried Life: Personal Recollections of 
A. E. Housman; a useful concordance by Professor Clyde Kenneth Hyder; 
two bibliographies, of which one by Mr. John Carter and Mr. John Sparrow— 





There are some slight differences between the Bromsgrove and Holt editions. Another 
book of 1937 was Cyril Clemens’s Am Evening with A. E. Housman (Webster Groves, 
Mo.: International Mark Twain Society, 1937), a reprint of the author’s “Housman 
as Conversationalist” from the Housman Memorial Number of The Mark Twain Quar- 
terly, 1 (1936), 8-10, 13, 18, 22. There was also later an A. E. Housman number of The 
Explicator, 1 (1944). 

* The complete Jonathan Cape title, A. E. H.: Some Poems, Some Letters and a 
Personal Memoir by his Brother, was changed in the 1938 Charles Scribner’s Sons edi- 
tion to My Brother, A. E. Housman: Personal Recollections Together with Thirty Hitherto 
Unpublished Poems. Twelve of these poems, not retained in the collected poetry, were 
light verse and parodies. The book also contains an index to A. E. H.’s MS notebooks, 
a list of dated poems, and a natal horoscope. 

7 The Henry Holt edition, issued in 1940, contains the Francis Dodd drawing of 
the poet and the list from A. E. H. of the dated poems. The text has never been cor- 
rected, although emendations were made in the British printing. 

® He made the remark in a letter to Mr. Houston Martin: see “With Letters from 
Housman,” The Yale Review, xxv (1937), 301. Also in Laurence Housman, A. E£. H., 
p. 196; and see Grant Richards, Housman: 1897-1936, p. 212, on the same matter. 

* Mr. Carter has also written a new “Note on the Text” for this impression. Al- 
though suggestions came from other quarters, in “Editing A. E. Housman,” The Times 
Literary Sv pplement, 26 September 1952, p. 629, I pointed out the need for revision. 
See also John Carter, TLS, 24 October 1952, p. 693; Tom Burns Haber, TLS, 2 October 
1953, P. 636; and John Carter, TLS, 23 October 1953, p. 677. 

10 See William White, “Housman’s Collected Poems,” The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 12 February 1954, p. 105; and Tom Burns Haber, review of The Collected Poems, 
MLN, wxtx (1954), 444-45. 

1 The 133-page memoir, issued by Jonathan Cape in 1940, was never published in 
this country; it is an expansion of Dr. Withers’s “A. E. Housman: Personal Recollec- 
tions,” The New Statesman and Nation, n.s. x1 (9 May 1936), 700-02; reprinted in The 
Living Age., ccci (1936), 414-18, and in Grant Richards, Housman: 1897-1936, pp. 
391-96. 

13 A Concordance to the Poems of A. E. Housman, Lawrence, Kansas, 1940. 
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although limited in scope—is outstanding; two tiny pamphlets containing a 
letter about Sir William Watson and six letters to a close friend, E. H. 
Blakeney, printed on his private press; one of the indispensable books writ- 
ten on the poet, his publisher Grant Richards’s account of their forty years’ 
friendship and business relationship, Housman: 1897-1936; and two 70-page 
studies, one by an American professor, Oliver Robinson, Angry Dust: The 
Poetry of A. E. Housman,* which does not contribute much to our knowledge 
or appreciation, the other by an Englishman, Mr. Robert Hamilton, Housman 
the Poet,” which attempts from a Catholic viewpoint “a broad evaluation 
of Housman’s poetry,” but disparages the “atheist pessimism” which made 
his outlook inadequate, yet produced “‘art [which] at its best expresses a spirit 
of comradeship in suffering which redeems the melodramatic defiance and 
maudlin tears of his weaker moments” (p. 73). 

In 1955 there appeared no less than three books dealing with the Shrop- 
shire Lad poet. Early in the year Professor Tom Burns Haber’s long-promised 
The Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman was issued in an attractively printed 


18 Mr. Carter and Mr. Sparrow’s A. E. Housman: An Annotated Hand-List (Lon- 
don, 1952) is an expanded revision of their “A. E. Housman: An Annotated Check- 
List,” The Library, 4th Ser., xx1 (1940), 160-91; see additions and corrections in The 
Library, xxi (1942), 31-44; Xx1m (1942), 133; 5th Ser., vm (1952), 201-10; and vu 
(1953), 51. Two other bibliographies are Theodore G. Ehrsam’s A Bibliography of Alfred 
Edward Housman (Boston, 1941), incomplete and not always accurate; and Robert 
Wooster Stallman’s “Annotated Bibliography of A. E. Housman: A Critical Study,” 
PMLA, tx (1945), 463-502, which adds many items omitted from Ehrsam and is ex- 
cellent as far as it goes. 

4 Letters from A. E. Housman to E. H. Blakeney (Winchester, 1941, eighteen 
copies), and A. E. H. W. W. (1944, twelve copies). Brief explanatory notes are by 
Blakeney. 

4 Containing some 467 letters from the poet, Housman, 1897-1936 (London, 1941; 
New York, 1942) is the fullest work yet written on A. E. H. Mrs. E. W. (Katharine E.) 
Symons has written an introduction, and appendices are by Dr. Percy Withers, Prof. 
G. B. A. Fletcher, Sir Sydney Cockerell, F. W. Oliver, Edmund Wilson, Joan Thomson, 
Stanley Bayliss, and O. L. Richmond. 

16 Angry Dust (Boston, 1950), which received virtually no attention from critics, 
contains in its 71 pages three chapters on the mechanics, philosophy, and causes un- 
derlying the philosophy of Housman’s poetry. Although Mr. Robinson calls for more 
attention to A. E. H.’s form and content and says Housman studies are “fragmentary 
[and] there is room for a more detailed discussion,” his own is superficial and sketchy, 
and remarkable for its lack of originality. He summarizes the conclusions of others, 
adding little that is new. Almost every statistic he cites on the verse forms is inaccu- 
rate; on Housman’s philosophy he does no more than catalogue the themes of the 
poems; and on causes underlying the philosophy he never really grapples with the 
problem. 

17 Mr. Hamilton’s pamphlet (Exeter, 1953) is a 74-page expansion of his article, 
“A. E. Housman: His Outlook and Art,” London Quarterly, July 1950, pp. 261-66. 
His remark that “with the general public in England and America [Housman’s] popu- 
larity is as great as ever” (p. viii) may be questioned, as may be some other conclusions, 
such as that Housman was inspired by “atheist pessimism,” the English landscape, 
and good food and wine, which “may have been one of the reasons why he was able to 
ignore sexuality” (p. 18). Housman the Poet was reviewed in TLS, 20 March 1953, 
Pp. 191. 
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edition; in midyear four hundred fifty copies (ten of them signed by the 
author) of Mr. Richard Aldington’s A. E. Housman & W. B. Yeats appeared 
under the imprint The Peacocks Press; and at year’s end came Mr. Ian Scott- 
Kilvert’s pamphlet A. E. Housman, No. 69 in The British Council’s series 
“Writers and Their Work,” which contains a useful two-page annotated 
selected bibliography. 

Expensively priced, handsomely printed on hand-made paper, and bound 
in linen buckram, the Aldington essay—first given as part of a series of five 
lectures at Columbia University in 1938—has all the appearances of a col- 
lector’s item. The fifteen pages devoted to Housman deal with the impression 
A. E. H. made on Mr. Aldington at University College, London, where the 
poet taught when Mr. Aldington was a student. Housman, he says, “was 
hopelessly and helplessly shy and sensitive, as well as proud and exacting” 
(p. 7); his Name and Nature of Poetry “is a satire against the intellectualist 
school, represented in poetry by T. S. Eliot and in criticism by I. A. Richards” 
(p. 11); and “Swinburne is the strongest single influence in all Housman’s 
poetic work” (p. 14). Mr. Aldington ends by saying that “I should have ad- 
mired [Housman] more if he could have been a little less lugubrious. I like 
bitterness, but I like it mixed with laughter” (p. 19). One cannot quarrel 
with Mr. Aldington’s statements, and if they add little to what we know and 
feel about Housman, they at least are gracefully and sincerely thought and 
spoken. 

Of greater value, showing more critical insight, and giving us a picture 
of the meaning of A. E. Housman to the present period is Mr. Ian Scott- 
Kilvert’s essay. It is the freshest and one of the best things that has been 
written on A. E. H. in any year. In spite of its brevity its comprehensive- 
ness is remarkable. Analytical and judicious, Mr. Scott-Kilvert is concerned 
with Housman as man, as classical scholar, and as post-Victorian poet, show- 
ing how each side affected the others. The result is a balanced view of Hous- 
man against his own age and in the light of his own contemporaries. The 
author of this forty-page monograph says: “Both in his scholarship and in his 
view of human relations, Housman was a perfectionist, tormented by any 
falling short of his ideal, and it is the vehemence of this protest which dis- 
tinctively tunes and tautens his poetry”; and Housman’s “suffering seems to 
spring not so much from any particular circumstance as from the very nature 
of human association” (p. 8). Although Mr. Scott-Kilvert is aware of Hous- 
man’s defects as a poet, he sees qualities other critics have missed or viewed 
superficially. For example, much has been written about the influence—or 
lack of it—of the classics on A. E. H.’s verse. Of “Diffugere Nives’”’ (More 
Poems, V), a translation of Horace’s Odes, IV,7, he writes (p. 17): 


Housman has preserved the dignity of Horace’s ode, the peculiar Roman gift for 
expressing poetic commonplaces in monumental style, but he has also introduced some- 
thing of the imaginative freedom and the visionary quality of Romantic poetry: his 
language carries an emotional tension seldom attempted in Augustan translations, and 
in this way he recaptures the lyrical note of the Odes so often muted in English versions. 


- Yet he also sees how Housman parted company “from the classical spirit 
... in the emotional appeal of many of his poems”; and the classical poets, 
who count no man happy until he is dead, have “come to terms with the 
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moral state,” while Housman “rejects any belief in an after-life” and “at the 
same time he rails against the very conditions of human existence” (p. 33). 
Mr. Scott-Kilvert’s final conclusion (p. 37) is that despite Housman’s limita- 
tions: 


There remain his superb powers of expression, the capacity to write verses of great 
poetry, if not to be a great poet. In his prose and verse alike, Housman is limited to 
the short flight and the minor form, but for the strength and purity of his expression, 
he can take his place in the company of the acknowledged masters of the English tongue. 


The most important Housman book of its year—and unfortunately a 
disappointment—was Professor Haber’s study of the Housman notebooks in 
the Library of Congress, from which he rescued eight hundred lines of hitherto 
uncollected verse. The controversies, the squabbles, the animosities—the full 
story, in other words—of the poetical MSS which A. E. H. left to his brother 
Laurence and how they got into print is complicated and spreads over a 
number of years, involving scholars in Britain and America, with notes, let- 
ters and articles in various periodicals."* As one of the participants in the 
fray—my own University of London Ph.D. thesis is The Textual Evolution of 
the Poetry of A. E. Housman: A Study of the Poet’s MS Notebooks—I should 
like to summarize the situation which culminated in Tom Burns Haber’s 
Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman and its aftermath. 

First mention of the notebooks from which came A Shropshire Lad and 
Last Poems occurs in Laurence Housman’s preface to A. E. H.’s More Poems, 
in which the poet’s brother says he is “under orders to destroy” the notebooks 
after he has selected the worthwhile poems, but will make a list of their con- 
tents before doing so.’® A year later L. H. made a further selection, and in his 
analysis of the contents of the notebooks in A. E. H.: . . . a Memoir says these 
“note-books cannot . . . be preserved in their entirety.””° In 1938, before the 
appearance of The Collected Poems (1939), the four manuscript notebooks— 
considerably altered from the description in A. E. H. and reduced by about 
one half—were nevertheless sold to Scribner’s of New York, who sold them to 
another book dealer, who in turn sold them to Mrs. Matthew John Whittall. 
She presented the collection to the Library of Congress in 1939. The gift was 
reported in the press, and in the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress: 
For the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1940 (Washington, 1941, p. 511). I in- 
quired about photostats and microfilms of the collection then, but World 
War II prevented my working on the project. Mr. John Carter, who had 
briefly mentioned the notebooks in the bibliography he and Mr. John Spar- 


18 Three of the fullest accounts of the MS notebooks and how they got to the Library 
of Congress are in Tom Burns Haber’s Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman, pp. 3-13; 
John Carter, “The A. E. Housman Manuscripts in the Library of Congress,” The Book 
Collector, 1v (1955), 110-14; and my unpublished dissertation in the University of Lon- 
don Library, The Textual Evolution of the Poetry of A. E. Housman, pp. 293-09. See aiso 
John Carter’s “Note on the Poetical Manuscripts,” in John Carter and John Sparrow, 
A. E. Housman: An Annotated Hand-List, pp. 50-54. 

19 Jonathan Cape edition, p. 9; Henry Holt edition, pp. viii-ix. 

* Laurence Housman, A. E. H., p. 251. The “Analysis of Contents” of the note- 
books, with a short introductory note, appears on pp. 251-72. 
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row printed in The Library in 1940," publishea an analysis of one poem, 
“The Sage to the Young Man” (More Poems, IV) in The Times Literary Sup- 
plement for 5 and 12 June 1943 (pp. 276 and 288). This was the first use made 
of the MS material in Washington. It was Mr. Carter’s short study in TLS 
which showed me the possibilities of A. E. H.’s notebook material, and after 
the war was over I spent about a week in Washington on the MSS and ordered 
microfilms to examine Housman’s poetic remains at leisure. Meanwhile Dr. 
Haber set to work on his own book; before either Dr. Haber or I finished our 
projects, three scholars published material from the Library of Congress 
Housman holdings as a part of two larger studies of poetry. In the revised edi- 
tion of their anthology Understanding Poetry, Professors Cleanth Brooks and 
Robert Penn Warren presented a side-by-side insert of “The Immortal Part” 
(A Shropshire Lad, XLIII), showing the finished poem, twenty-two lines of 
the text as taken from the notebooks (with alterations and emendations), and 
a photostat of the notebook page; this is followed by a discussion of its com- 
position in illuminating detail.” Professor Phyllis Bartlett’s Poems in Process, 
a study of poetic composition and revision, takes up in lesser detail “Bredon 
Hill” (A Shropshire Lad, XXI) and “Tilic Jacet”’ (Last Poems, IV). 

While these critics were looking into A. E. Housman’s creative impulses 
and methods as seen in single poems, I was studying the whole corpus of his 
verse. A preliminary examination was read at a meeting of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters in East Lansing in 1951, since published 
in The Library,™ and in 1953 I completed my dissertation in London, publica- 
tion of which—because of Housman copyrights—is doubtful, as it is virtually 
a variorum edition of his Collected Poems. I mention these things because dur- 
ing this time (1951 to 1953), implications were made that the dictates of 
Housman’s will were being disobeyed. The charges were made against Pro- 
fessor Haber, but as I was working on the same material, they also included 
me. Dr. Haber had published, in various periodicals within a few weeks in 
mid-1951 one long poem,” six quatrains,* three other poems,”’ and the lyric 
that was apparently the last one written in the MS notebooks.”* In addition 
to using this material from the Library of Congress collection, he announced 


1 John Carter and John Sparrow, “A. E. Housman, An Annotated Check-List,” 
The Library: Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 4th Series, xx1 (1940), 191; 
considerably expanded in book form, pp. 50-54. 

#2 Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, Understanding Poetry: An Anthology 
for College Students (Revised) (New York, 1950), pp. 617-22, with insert opposite p. 
617. 

% Phyllis Bartlett, Poems in Process (New York, 1951), pp. 66, 134-38. 

* William White, “A Shropshire Lad in Process: The Textual Evolution of Some 
A. E. Housman Poems,” The Library, 5th Ser., rx (1954), 255-64. 

% Tom Burns Haber, “A New Poem on an Old Subject from a Notebook of A. E. 
Housman,” University of Toronto Quarterly, xx (1951), 254-56. 

% Tom Burns Haber, “Six New Housman Quatrains from the Poet’s Notebooks,” 
University of Kansas City Review, xvu (1951), 286-87. 

27 Tom Burns Haber, “Some New Poems from A. E. Housman’s Notebooks.” Col- 
lege English, xu (1951), 439-40. 

%8 Tom Burns Haber, “A Poem of Beeches from the Notebooks of A. E. Housman ” 
The Dalhousie Review, xxx1 (1951), 196-07. 
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in an article in The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America his forth- 
coming Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman, then scheduled to be issued by 
the Syracuse University Press.** A review in The Times Literary Supplement 
of recent periodical literature included the Haber article, and objections were 
made to the forthcoming venture: thus began a series of TLS letters, in which 
I defended the ethical and legal right of scholars to publish the A. E. H. 
poems.*® The tone of the letters to The Times became quite personal, Mr. 
Sparrow saying frankly that “the specimens that Mr. Haber has already given 
of his editorial ability in this field must make it doubtful whether the owners 
of the copyright would be doing a good service to the world of letters if they 
accorded him permission to publish this material, at any rate in the form 
that he proposes.” Dr. Haber made a long reply;* permission of the copy- 
right owners, Mr. Laurence Housman and Barclay’s Bank Ltd., was given; 
but Syracuse University Press decided not to publish the volume. Three short 
articles by Dr. Haber based on the notebook material appeared in scholarly 
journals,* a new publisher for the book was secured—The University of Min- 
nesota Press in this country, and Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press in England—and Mr. Sparrow once more objected, in Philological 
Quarterly, on the grounds of competence.™* The book, nonetheless, appeared 
in January, 1955. 

The Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman was widely reviewed in this 
country and Great Britain: Time, The Observer (London), The Times Literary 
Supplement, Manchester Guardian, The New Statesman and Nation, The Spec- 
tator, the San Francisco Chronicle, Modern Language Quarterly, The Virignia 
Quarterly Review, and Modern Language Notes all gave space to it. With the 


2° Tom Burns Haber, “A. E. Housman’s Printer’s Copy of ‘Last Poems’,” The 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xvi (1952), 74n. 

% “From Gawain Douglas to A. E. Housman,” The Times Literary Supplement, 
20 June 1952, p. 411. This began the controversy, followed by: Laurence Housman, 
“A. E. Housman Fragments,” TLS, 27 June 1952, p. 421; Charles Scribner’s Sons, Ltd. 
{John Carter], TLS, 4 July 1952, p. 437; William White, TLS, 4 July 1952, p. 437; 
John Sparrow, TLS, 18 July 1952, p. 469; William White, TLS, 1 August 1952, p. sor. 

#1 John Sparrow, “A. E. Housman Fragments,” TLS, 18 July 1952, p. 4609. 

* Tom Burns Haber, “A. E. Housman’s Notebooks,” TLS, 7 November 1952, p. 732. 

*% Tom Burns Haber, “How ‘Poetic’ Is A. E. Housman’s Poetry?” MLN, txvn 
(1952), 551-52; “A. E. Housman’s Downward Eye,” JEGP, ri (1954), 306-18; and 
“Housman’s Poetic Method: His Lecture and His Notebooks,” PMLA, txrx (1954), 
1000-16. 

% John Sparrow, “G. A. Simcox, Mr. T. Burns Haber, and Housman’s Hell Gate,” 
PQ, xxx (1954), 442. 

% “More of the Lad,” Time, txv (21 February 1955), 86; “The Housman Dilem- 
ma,” The Times Literary Supplement, 29 April 1955, pp. 189-91; John Sparrow, “New 
Light on Housman,” The Observer (London), 27 February 1955, p. 8; Hugh I’A. Faus- 
set, “Housman,” Manchester Guardian, 25 February 1955, p. 6 (weekly edition, 3 March 
1955, p. 10); Janet Adam Smith, “Poetic Remains,” The New Statesman and Nation, 
XLIx (30 April 1955), 619-20; D. M. Stocking, Sam Francisco Chronicle, 17 April 1955, 
p. 17; John Wain, “A Stranger and Afraid,” The Spectator, 25 March 1955, pp. 359-60; 
Frederick L. Gwynn, MLN, txx1 (1956); William White, MLQ, xvi (1955), 364-65; 
and Helen Bevington, The South Atlantic Quarterly, t1v (1955), 565-66. See also Tom 
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exception of MLN, every periodical review I have read has been more or less 
hostile to the book, from Time’s mild “this collection . . . will halt no razors” 
to TLS’s slashing and vitriolic 5,o00-word attack. Although I defended Pro- 
fessor Haber’s right to publish his findings, and really felt, as others have, 
that Mr. Laurence Housman was the “villain in the piece” for selling instead 
of destroying the MSS, I felt the book did not live up to what I had expected. 
If the material had been arranged somewhat in the manner of the articles its 
editor had published earlier in the University of Toronto Review, the University 
of Kansas City Review, College English, and The Dalhousie Review, the use of 
the word Poems in the title of the book might have been justified. Yet a care- 
ful look at the volume convinced me that there simply wasn’t enough here 
to make a book of verse: it belonged in the scholarly journals or in an appendix 
to a variorum edition. Dr. Haber has settled some matters of chronology of 
Housman’s work and corrected some false impressions. There is little to add 
here to what others and I have already written, except that the discussions 
in TLS did lead, in part, to a better edition of The Collected Poems. The work 
on the MS notebooks of A. E. Housman has been done, and the chances are 
that not much more will be done again: unfortunately, the results, for many 
reasons, have pleased very few critics, and the whole affair seems deplorable, 
even to the last “footnote.” In 1954, just after Mr. Sparrow’s criticism, Dr. 
Haber complained to the editors of PQ that his ability as editor of the 
A. E. H. notebooks had been “impugned” and that the “attack was irrelevant 
(since it had no bearing on the main point Mr. Sparrow was apparently trying 
to make) and unwarranted (since my edition was still in the press).” But the 
letter to PQ was not published until January 1956, after the Haber book had 
appeared; it concludes: “I have every confidence that the critical reception 
accorded my Manuscript Poems . . . will be of more help than Mr. Sparrow’s 
premature remarks to the readers of Philological Quarterly who wish to form 
a just estimate of my qualifications for the task of editing Housman.”™ 

My position in the beginning of the controversy was, and remains, quite 
clear: that although Laurence Housman may have disregarded his brother’s 
will, the notebooks once having been made available to scholars, there was no 
reason why they should not use them. The responsibility was not theirs but 
Laurence Housman’s, who alone must be held accountable for any infringe- 
ment of the provisions of the will. The question of Dr. Haber’s ability is a 
purely private judgment of some critics, especially Mr. Sparrow; but these 
critics have no right to erect this prejudice into an ethical or legal principle. 
Dr. Haber has as good a right to edit the notebooks as they have, or as anyone 
else has; and opinions of his competence to perform the job properly are be- 
side the point. 

More work on Housman will be done: a Penguin edition of the Poems is 
going through the press, a fifteenth impression of the Cape edition of The 
Collected Poems will have further corrections, and a biography has been writ- 
ten by Mr. George L. Watson. So if the episode of the MS notebooks has done 





Burns Haber, “The Housman Dilemma,” TLS, 1 July 1955, p. 365, and the reviewer’s 
reply, p. 365; and R. W. Chapman, TLS, 8 July 1955, p. 381. 
%* “Editorial Notes: III,” PQ, xxxv (1956), 96. 
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nothing else, it has at least demonstrated a continued interest in A. E. Hous- 
man and his poetry.” 


WitiiaM Waite 
Wayne State University 


OUTLINE oF CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE: From DANTE ALIGHIERI TO EUGENE 
O’Net.. By Werner P. Friederich with the collaboration of David 
Henry Malone (University of North Carolina Studies in Comparative 
Literature, Vol. x1). Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1954. Pp. 451. $6. 


IT MIGHT BE USEFUL to quote almost all of the valuable, unpaginated ‘‘Pref- 
ace,” a little over two printed pages, but two passages clearly and forcefully 
state the authors’ plaints, method, and objectives: 


It seemed thoroughly worthwhile to write this book, for in many ways it endeavors 
to sketch quite a new view of the panorama of Western literature. The most serious 
rival of the present work is Paul van Tieghem’s “Histoire littéraire de l'Europe et de 
l Amérique de la Renaissance a nos jours” (Paris, 1946); yet even that highly informa- 
tive outline points only to the fascinating parallelisms in the development of literary 
genres and does not actually dwell on the constant give and take and the deeply in- 
spiring interrelationship between the literatures of various nationalities. It was this 
constant flow of forms and ideas across national borders and the dissemination of cul- 
tural values among neighboring countries which seemed most deserving of presenta- 
tion, for only such a presentation of modern literature is able to show the essential 
oneness of Western culture and the stultifying shortsightedness of political or literary 
nationalism. The very arrangement of the various chapters was conceived in a manner 
to underscore modern man’s lasting indebtedness to the various national and racial 
strains of Europe . . . a multitude of lesser lights had to be included, partly because 
the work of certain translators and other intermediaries is unusually significant in the 
history of international literature, and partly because a brief enumeration even of ad- 
mittedly lesser lights attested to the attractiveness of themes like Caesar, Joan of Arc, 
or the Alps, or of genres like the sonnet or the apprenticeship novel. All this was part 
of our task, and minor writers—so easily omissible in the histories of national litera- 
tures—could not be treated too cavalierly in an outline of the main currents of West- 
ern literature in which minor figures, intermediaries rather than poets, often play an 
amazingly important role. . . . 

It should be emphasized that in spite of our somewhat unusual mode of presenting 
our material we do not for one moment wish to belittle the creative genius of the great 
poets discussed in the following chapters. After the publication of hundreds of pettily 
nationalistic histories of individual literatures in which various foreign sources of a 





#7 Since the above review article was submitted, A. E. Housman’s Collected Poems 
has been published in the series of Penguin Poets (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1956), 
which corrects seven errors in Cape’s fourteenth impression, but unfortunately intro- 
duces seven new ones; Cape’s fifteenth impression has been issued.(London, 1955) with 
no changes whatever from the fourteenth (the publisher has promised to reset the entire 
Collected Poems when this printing has sold out); G. L. Watson’s A. E. Housman: A 
Divided Life has been announced for publication in the Spring of 1957; and the con- 
troversy over the notebooks has flared up again in TLS: “The Text of Housman’s 
Poems,” by John Carter, 15 June 1956, p. 361; by “Your Reviewer,” 22 June 1956, p. 
375; by Tom Burns Haber, 20 July 1956, p. 435; by John Carter, 27 July 1956, p. 449. 
(On the basis of further examination of the MSS, Mr. Carter and the TLS reviewer 
again attacked the readings of Professor Haber, who, in turn, defended his text.) 
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poet are never even alluded to (because the reader should be made to believe that great 
national poets created every single incident and idea out of their own divine and un- 
fathomable minds), it seemed bitterly necessary and long overdue indeed to write a 
new history of literature in which these foreign obligations—graciously given and, in 
most cases, graciously received—should be properly underscored. 


This “programme” is carried out in the Oulline...by seven well- 
apportioned chapters, the first of which, the “Introduction” (pp. 1-41), 
sketches through the sixteenth century the interrelations and indebtedness of 
modern national literatures to Antiquity, the Orient, and the formative 
centuries of Christianity. There are three divisions, of which the first, the 
“Classical Revival” (pp. 1-33), is understandably the largest. 

In Chapter I, “The Renaissance” (pp. 42-98), we follow the rapid adapta- 
tion throughout Europe of the ideas, inspiration and style of Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Castiglione and Machiavelli. Even though the authors 
or works of Germany (e.g., Luther, Brandt, Sachs, V olksbiicher), Spain (Amadis, 
Celestina), France (Rabelais, Montaigne), Portugal (Camoéns), and the Low- 
lands (Erasmus) are of vital importance, they pale somewhat against the 
wealth and richness of the Italian authors. 

Although the essential European aspect of the procession is not changed, 
in Chapter II, “The Baroque” (pp. 99-153), we observe how effectively Spain 
challenged and took over the leadership of the march of literature. The 
stimulating and healthy sensualism of the Italian Renaissance was replaced 
by a literature which on the one hand was devotedly religious and, on the 
other, erotically uninhibited. The Golden Age of Spanish letters produced 
the picaresque novel (e.g., Lazarillo de Tormes), Cervantes, Spanish Mysti- 
cism, Lope de Vega, Calderon, and the three literary themes of the Cid, Don 
Juan, and Don Quijote. The other European literatures are in part a reflec- 
tion and echo of the magnificence and international impact of their leader. 
Italy at best can muster up Tasso and the Commedia dell’ arte; England, the 
English Comedians; Holland, Vondel and Spinoza; France, its Du Bartas and 
the Gallant-Heroic genre (e.g., Asirée); and Germany, notwithstanding the 
sensitivity of its mystic and religious poets, can easily be relegated to the end 
of the literary column. 

Once again the guide changes and in Chapter III, “Classicism and En- 
lightenment” (pp. 154-98), it is now France that assumes the standard of 
cultural pre-eminence; the figures of Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Boileau, La 
Fontaine, Mme. de Lafayette, Fénelon, Montesquieu, Diderot and Voltaire 
pass before our eyes with all the assurance and stateliness of its majestic tradi- 
tion. Friederich-Malone make an important observation at this point which 
merits reiteration: 


During the peak of the Italian contributions to the Renaissance and the Spanish con- 
tributions to the Baroque other nations, too, had had a chance to be quite vocal in 
expressing ideals of their own: the German Reformation, the Elizabethan drama, the 
Golden Age of Holland, for instance. It is quite indicative of the thoroughness and the 
all-pervasiveness of the classical French hegemony over European literature that dur- 
ing the age of Louis XIV hardly a voice could be heard in Western Europe that would 
not indirectly reflect the viewpoints of France. For French influences were far from be- 
ing a matter of literary problems only—there was an entire way of life that was evolved 
in Versailles and that was eagerly emulated everywhere in the so-called polite society of 
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eighteenth-century Europe. Our paragraphs on other modern literatures are, therefore, 
going to be disappointingly short (p. 185). 


Briefly, then, of importance for this chapter are the classical influences, 
with Greek prevailing over the Roman; the special roles played by Lessing, 
Winckelmann, and Longinus; the religious stimuli on literature from Quiet- 
ism, Jansenism, Quakerism, Moravianism, Methodism, Deism, and Free- 
Masonry; and the relatively insignificant literary contributions, from an 
international point of view, by England, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and America. 

In Chapter IV, “Pre-Romanticism” (pp. 199-254), it is England that 
takes the leadership by revivals of Shakespeare and Milton; in Chapter V, 
“Romanticism” (pp. 255-331), Goethe and Schiller now dominate the literary 
movement for a brief period; and in the last chapter, VI, “Realism—Sym- 
bolism” (pp. 332-426), American as well as European literatures appear to 
have joined hands and all are leaders and all are led in the broad, colorful, 
and vital march through the portal of cosmopolitanism. 

A double-columned detailed “Index” (pp. 427-51) of proper names and 
subject matter provides us with a handy tool for ready reference. 

My brief analysis gives but an incomplete picture of the large, imagina- 
tive panorama of the Outline. Among the striking characteristics are the 
multiplicity of details which are filled in with scholarly accuracy, and the 
“General Observations” which, varying from three to eighteen pages in 
length, sum up the cultural, historical, and ideological tendencies of the 
period. Written with élan, they manifest a penetration into the age under 
discussion. Also, perhaps for the first time in an Outline of this type (or at 
least to such a degree) translations and their import, translators and their 
significance, travellers, diplomats, refugees and their impact as cultural in- 
termediaries are deservedly brought to the fore. The prominence accorded to 
this aspect will undoubtedly antagonize some literary historians who occupy 
themselves with the “Golden Threads” of literature only. May I take this 
opportunity to call attention to a significant problem for which the Outline 
presents vital material. I refer to “Translations and Translators as Cultural 
Intermediaries.” I believe that a proper study of this subject from the com- 
parative point of view would, once for all, present the theme in its correct 
perspective. In addition, a myriad of problems is offered to the reader for 
further study and clarification. There are so many of them that I feel im- 
pelled to recommend a sub-title for the Outline, namely, A Source Book. 
Finally, there is no bibliography, nor is one needed. The novice as well as 
the initiate can avail himself of the standard reference work in the field—the 
Baldensperger-Friederich Bibliography of Comparative Literature with supple- 
ments in the Yearbook. 

Friederich-Malone have effectively and skilfully attained the objectives 
set forth in their preface; their university colleagues have rendered valuable 
assistance to them; and the University Research Council graciously extended 
a publication grant. All in all, the mark of the University of North Carolina 
is honorably stamped on the Outline of Comparative Literature, and the institu- 
tion can well be proud of its scholarly imprint. 

RA.pu P. ROSENBERG 
Yeshiva University 
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ENGLIsH RELIGIOUS DRAMA OF THE MippLE AGEs. By Hardin Craig. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. vit+-421. 42s. 


NO PERSON could have been better qualified than Hardin Craig to convert 
our two basic great works on Medieval Drama into a trilogy, to bid Karl 
Young or Sir E. K. Chambers or both of them “to lye a little further, to make 
[him] a roome.” More than fifty years ago Dr. Craig edited Two Coventry 
Corpus Christi Plays for the Early English Text Society. Since that time 
numberless articles and books have proceeded from his pen, and he has in- 
spired and directed the work of many students, demanding always from their 
work, as in his own, a consistently high standard. 

Taking the work of Karl Young to have been done “once for all,” Dr. 
Craig proposes in English Religious Drama to study “the transition of the 
drama from church to street, from clergy to laity, and from Latin to vernacu- 
lar” (p. 2). That is precisely what he does. The book contains several chapters 
on the development of Liturgical Drama, a chapter each on the Chester, York- 
Wakefield, and Hegge plays—or Ludus Coventriae—a chapter on Single 
Mysteries and Parts of Cycles, and one on Miracles and Moralities. The last 
chapter discusses the merging of religious drama with secular drama of the 
Renaissance. The proportions are excellent, although one could have wished 
for a true Conclusion with, perhaps, a leap into higher criticism, or at the 
least a summary or brief statement of the upshot of the whole. The volume is 
well printed,' expertly documented, and it concludes with a twelve-page 
Bibliography. 

The title of this book is really a misnomer. A more exact title would be, 
“Medieval Religious Drama with Special Reference to that of the British 
Isles.” Indeed, if non-English materials were eliminated, there would remain 
less than half of the present 150,000 words. And one reader at least could wish 
that Dr. Craig had done the exact job his title proclaims. He takes it for 
granted, as many have done, that gaps in the history of English drama can be 
confidently filled in from foreign sources, and that Continental types and 
forms must have existed in England. The assumption is a large one. Suppose 
it were false! If he were pinned down, Dr. Craig would probably be the first 
to admit that it is false. On p. 104, speaking of cyclic plays, he says that “the 
German medieval religious plays tended to grow by the development of 
comedy, and that such plays, as will be seen, differ in this important respect 
from the contemporary English religious plays.”” Why do they differ? A com- 
plete answer might be very revealing. On p. 385 he finds among moralities a 
distinctive English type. One need hardly add that England can provide no 
parallels for the French Bodel, Rutebeuf, or Greban, professional literary men 
who devoted their gifts to religious drama—although it has been supposed 
that Hilarius was Anglo-Norman. Now it is true that the Church was uni- 
versal, but it is also true that England was not Germany. Nor was it Italy or 
France. For one thing, England’s troubles, upheavals, and commotions were 
peculiarly her own. For another, Englishmen for several centuries spoke 
French. 


1 A handful of misprints may be noted, none of them important: p. v, books for 
book; p. 51, rhe for the; p. 81, ass for as; p. 142, Skinner for Skinners’; p. 155, Miss 
Lyleth at for Miss Lyle that; p. 219, |. 4, for should be in italic. 
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Into what vernacular would religious plays be translated in England be- 
fore John Cornwall in 1349 taught his children to construe their Latin in 
English, before English became official in law courts, and before Chaucer— 
to the astonishment of generations of modern scholars—chose the English 
tongue? Is it because Dr. Craig’s eyes are fixed on Germany and Italy and 
France that there is no chapter on Anglo-Norman drama in his book? And is 
the reason why Anglo-Norman drama is in general so little studied merely 
that we are accustomed to using foreign materials to construct the history of 
English drama? We cannot say that the word English in Dr. Craig’s title 
refers only to the English language, for he discusses Latin liturgical drama at 
great length. Nor can we say that there was no Anglo-Norman religious drama. 
Besides the work of Hilarius, there were at least two pieces of great impor- 
tance, the Mystére d’ Adam, very interesting in its transitional staging and ex- 
cellent in quality, and La Seinte Resurrection or Anglo-Norman Resurrection, 
a highly ambitious, stylized play; and an industrious student could no doubt 
find background materials if not further dramatic pieces. Surely Anglo-Nor- 
man drama would have an influence upon English drama comparable to the 
influence of France or Italy? But, although Dr. Craig lists editions of the 
Anglo-Norman Resurrection and articles on the Jeu d’Adam in his Bibliogra- 
phy, he does not discuss these works in his text. Perhaps the best comment 
on this tendency to neglect the English scene may be given in his own words: 
“One gets into the habit of thinking that almost everything artistic or literary 
in the English Middle Ages comes from France” (p. 352). Precisely! A History 
of English Religious Drama in the Middle Ages would probably be a very dif- 
ferent thing from this History of Religious Drama of the Middle Ages with 
Special Reference to that of the British Isles. Ironically enough, the best 
person to confine his gaze to the British Isles and work out the peculiar and 
individual history of our drama would be Hardin Craig himself. 

One of Dr. Craig’s importations from abroad is the distinction he makes 
between Corpus Christi plays and Passion plays. This distinction underlies a 
very large part of his book, but it is not clearly stated until p. 72: 


It is evident then that there are two main types of the larger cyclic plays—the one, 
familiar to us in the Corpus Christi plays, is chronologically arranged and complete in 
contents; the other, exemplified in German and French Passion plays (Italics mine], is 
not always chronologically arranged and is not complete, since it regularly has no 
Nativity plays and no Prophetae. As we have seen, however, Passion plays sometimes 
came close to the Corpus Christi type both in contents and to some degree in com- 
pleteness and have, moreover, a logical completeness of their own, since they present 
as interdependent units the Fall and the Redemption of Man. 


So far as England is concerned, this is a distinction without a difference. Dr. 
Craig finds the Corpus Christi cycles in the North, the Passion cycles in the 
South, especially at London and New Romney. Only, we have no plays sur- 
viving from London and New Romney, and the evidence that southern plays 
were Passions and not Corpus Christi plays is certainly inconclusive. But 
what is the point of such a distinction as this, lacking difference and lacking 
plays which might be illumined by means of it? Aside from Continental plays, 
the distinction seems to depend upon what the English cycles are called in 
contemporary records. But the term Corpus Christi play is not an exact, 
technical, literary term. The Chester plays, for example, were called Corpus 
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Christi plays when they were performed on Corpus Christi day—and the 
same plays were called Whitsun plays when they were produced in Whitsun 
week. 

But Dr. Craig makes this valueless distinction fundamental to his book 
and dwells upon it continually, as the following quotations show: 


p. 126. There must have been plenty of such composite stages in England, par- 
ticularly in southern England where the Passion play and not the Corpus 
Christi play was the prevailing type. 

. 134. The Corpus Christi play tells this story in its co npletest possible form, and 
the Passion play may be said to be adequate for the heart of the story and 
to be often more highly particularized as well as longer than the Corpus 
Christi play ever became. 

. ...the Cornish Creation, Passion, and Resurrection, which is not a Corpus 
Christi play. 

. Corpus Christi plays were characterized, in the first place, by complete- 
ness of cyclical content. They extended in their range from Creation to 
Doomsday, and they included plays of the Nativity as well as of the Passion 
and the Resurrection. They all seem to have been acted by craft guilds, 
with local differences as at Norwich, and to have been, to a greater or less 
degree, under municipal control, but there is very little actual evidence to 
connect the plays in their origins with the Corpus Christi procession, as is 
usually done. 

. ... the Passion play of London and southern England. 

. We may conjecture with reasonable assurance that the Passion plays of 
southern England were in form somewhat like those of France and Ger- 
many. That is, they were plays, with or without Old Testament subjects, 
centring in the Passion and Resurrection, probably lacking plays of the 
Nativity and possibly lacking plays of the Final Judgement. 

p. 194. A Corpus Christi play had to end with the Last Judgement. 


Now all this emphasis seems pointless when we remember that no plays at all 
survive from southern England, that there was no Final Judgement, such as 
the Corpus Christi cycle “had to have,” at Norwich, and that the Skinners’ 
Well play of 1409 told “How God created Heaven and Earth out of nothing, 
and how He created Adam and so on to the day of Judgement.” That is to 
say, even on Dr. Craig’s own terms, the Skinners’ Well play could just as well 
have been a Corpus Christi play which “extended ... from Creation to 
Doomsday” and which “had to end with the Last Judgement.” 

This distinction, which the evidence will not support, between Passion 
plays and Corpus Christi cycles has led Dr. Craig into one unfortunate re- 
versal. In his edition of Two Coventry Corpus Christi Plays he proved, and 
conclusively, that there never were any Old Testament plays at Coventry. 
But the Coventry cycle is called a Corpus Christi play in contemporary rec- 
ords! Therefore it must have included Old Testament elements. Therefore 
Dr. Craig recants (pp. 284-85) and argues against his former convictions: 
“without Old Testament plays there could have been no Corpus Christi play 
at Coventry or elsewhere.” The only real piece of evidence seems to be the 
following (p. 292): 


“Tt. pd for a pece of tymber for an apeltrie ij s iij d, it. pd for ij cloutes, a clamp and 
other yron work about the apeltre xij d.” 
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Thomas Sharpe, because of this “apeltrie,”” supposed that the Garden of Eden 
must have appeared in the Capper’s pageant, from whose records this item 
is taken. But the Cappers produced the Resurrection! Adam and Eve might 
well appear in a Harrowing of Hell which could be attached to a Resurrection, 
but it seems unlikely that they would take the apple tree to Hell with them. 
We may of course wonder how even such expert workmen as those of the Mid- 
dle Ages could construct an apple tree out of a piece of timber, two cloutes or 
spikes, a clamp, and other iron work; but when we find an “axeyll tre” 
(axle-tree, a very necessary part of a wheeled pageant wagon) in the Chester 
records mis-read as “apeyll tre,” and remember how similar x and # are in 
many Elizabethan hands, we may wonder whether Thomas Sharpe did not 
make the same mistake.? Dr. Craig is led into this unfortunate mare’s nest 
because he feels obliged to force upon his material a distinction which, how- 
ever valid elsewhere, has no relevance to English religious drama. It may well 
be, as the late Professor J. M. Manly believed, that a different type of 
vernacular play did obtain in the south of England; and the fact that the 
Skinners’ Well play was performed not by craftsmen but by clerks like 
Chaucer’s Absolon, would support him; but there is no real evidence that 
southern plays were essentially different, and none that they were Passions. 
Another belief to which Dr. Craig gives overwhelming emphasis through- 
out his book is that practically every individual mystery and miracle had its 
origin in a liturgical source. He conceives of liturgical plays as having been 
performed at various times throughout the liturgical year. In the north and 
east of England these scattered plays were all brought together (? and trans- 
lated from Latin to English, thus becoming mysteries) after the promulgation 
of the Feast of Corpus Christi—but not in the south where the Passion play 
flourished, also in cyclic form. Later redactions of the primitive mysteries 
brought in nonliturgical elements from such works as The Northern Passion, 
the Gospel of Nicodemus, and the Stanzaic Life of Christ. Obviously, like the 
universal answer of Lavache, this theory can explain anything. It is too pat and 
too inclusive. Dr. Craig even speaks (p. 198) of “the mistaken practice of 
regarding the Corpus Christi play as composed bit by bit and play by play 
and not as made up originally by the putting together of a formal series of 
plays and subjects designed to tell the full story of the liturgical year.” On 
pp. 131-32 he says: 
What happened was that [after the Corpus Christi feast was established early in the 
fourteenth century] the plays were gathered together from the traditional periods of 
Christmas and Easter and, no doubt, from other parts of the year, arranged in chrono- 
logical sequence, and played all together at a new and better time of year. No doubt in 
many places new plays had to be written or borrowed to fill gaps in cycles and to fill 
out complete cycles, but at least some part of the substance was there already, and 


the various towns and cities apparently did not give up the plays they had on hand in 
favour of new ones. 


Just before this point, he says, “The body of the plays [uncollected] . . . had 
for the most part been in existence in England long before 1318.” 


? This error has given rise to further errors in modern scholarship. Some of these 


are traced in my Mediaeval Drama in Chester (University of Toronto Press, 1955), pp. 
126-27. 
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Dr. Craig seems to have read my “Banns of the Chester Plays,’* but 
remains unconvinced. Nevertheless, there is documentary evidence to show 
that there were eighteen plays in Chester in 1467 and twenty-six in 1540. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the cycle grew “bit by bit and play by play” 
before 1467 as it did after? Or look at plays elsewhere: forty-eight at York, 
ten at Coventry, about a dozen at Newcastle, thirty-two at Wakefield: is it 
not a natural assumption that the cycles began with few plays and prolifer- 
ated? 

To return: Dr. Craig seems to push too far the theory that every indi- 
vidual mystery and miracle grew specifically out of the liturgy. Is there, for 
example, a liturgical source for the Harrowing of Hell, or for the story of 
Jonathas the Jew in the Play of the Sacrament? Dr. Craig himself treats such 
materials as extraliturgical (pp. 39, 83, etc.), but the emphasis of his book 
implies a liturgical source for practically every play. It is of course true that 
the plays in general grew out of the Liturgy, but in the late days of the cycles 
when new pieces were freely added, many of these individual additions must 
have skipped the steps of the general history and sought other sources. The 
fact that similar subjects were celebrated during the liturgical year does not 
affect the question one way or the other. A desired new play at Chester could 
find its source directly in The Stanzaic Life of Christ just as readily as else- 
where—and more readily than in liturgical materials.‘ 

It will give a clearer impression of what is involved in this argument if 
we look at what Dr. Craig considers necessary to a Corpus Christi cycle in 
1327-28, or on its first presentation (pp. 137-38): 


If one reduces a Corpus Christi cycle, say the Chester Whitsun plays, to its lowest 
terms, so to speak, and omits from it every play that might by any chance be a later 
addition, or the result of development during the history of the cycle as a whole, as 
well as all more or less useless homiletic materials, comicalities, and excrescences, we 
have yet a drama of very considerable extent, perhaps one-third to one-half the whole 
as it now stands; therefore a drama that would require for its presentation, even at a 
very limited number of stations, a considerable amount of time. The Chester cycle 
would demand the treatment of the following subjects: Fall of Lucifer, Creation, Fall 
of Man, Cain and Abel, Noah, Abraham and Isaac, Processus Prophetarum (with epi- 
sodes), Nativity (with a good deal of special material), Pastores, Stella, Slaughter of the 
Innocents with Flight into Egypt, Temptation, Lazarus (with the story of Mary and 
Martha), Woman Taken in Adultery (?), Entry into Jerusalem, Conspiracy, Last Sup- 
per, Capture, Trial, Crucifixion, Death and Burial, Harrowing of Hell, Setting of the 
Watch before the Tomb, Resurrection, Hortulanus, Peregrini, Doubting Thomas, 
Ascension, Pentecost, Antichrist (with Ezekiel), Doomsday. 


Surely all this, on the face of it, is wildly unrealistic. It is inconceivable that 
so many elements existed in the Chester cycle in 1467, to say nothing of 1327- 


* RES, xv (1939), 433-57; XVI (1940), 1-17; XVI (1940), 137-48. 

‘ Dr. Craig’s “universal answer” of course disposes of Miss Frances A. Foster who, 
in her edition of The Stanzaic Life of Christ (EETS, Original Series, ctxv), p. xlii, and 
later in her “Was Gilbert Pilkington Author of the Secunda Pastorum?” (PMLA, xin, 
124-36) showed the indebtedness of the Chester cycle to the Stanzaic Life. This indebt- 
edness, according to Dr. Craig, could occur when the plays were revised. It therefore 


need not limit the date of the original plays to a period later than that of the Stansaic 
Life. 
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28 when, as a matter of fact, I do not believe there was any Chester cycle at 
all, or any other vernacular cycle in England. 

In his dating of English dramatic history Dr. Craig is again too much 
influenced by his knowledge of Continental drama. In my own Mediaeval 
Drama in Chester (University of Toronto Press, 1955), I have given evidence 
for believing that no vernacular cycle existed in England until about 1375. 
Dr. Craig was unable to see this book before his own was published, but in an 
exceedingly generous review of it (Speculum, xxx, October, 1955, pp. 682-83) 
he expresses himself as unimpressed—and partly because “parallel movements 
in cycle-building were proceeding rapidly and widely om the continent of 
Europe” (my italics). But this parallelism is the very thing that needs proof! 
If we think of England, and forget the Continent for the time being, and 
remember the period which stretches from the Barons’ Wars through the 
Conquest of Wales, the Conquest of Scotland, the Scottish War of Independ- 
ence, and the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War, and remember that 
England was a linguistic chaos where Latin was the language of learning and 
French the language of the nobility and upper classes—therefore also of many 
ecclesiasts—we may ask whether the parallel between England and the 
Continent is one that can be assumed with blithe insouciance, rather than 
proved. Further, how are we to account for this sort of reasoning: Italy as a 
whole was “far ahead”’ of the rest of Europe in religious drama (p. 111); and 
Cividale in Italy was “conspicuous” in having a vernacular cycle at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century (pp. 111, 131, etc.); and “France was far 
ahead of England in the extent and development of the religious drama” 
(pp. 138-39); and Chester (as above) had a full cycle in 1327-28. From “the 
beginning of the fourteenth century” to 1327-28 does not seem to leave room 
enough for these “far ahead’s” and the “conspicuous” early robin at Cividale. 
Within this narrow room in time, moreover, the Chester plays had to be 
translated from a French original, Le Mistére du Viel Testament (p. 139). 

The French original of the Chester plays is another of those theories 
which blind Dr. Craig to the truth or cause him to see evidences which are 
not there. 

Let us take a look at his reasoning. I shall say nothing of the absurd 
Chester tradition that Ranulf Higden was the author of the Chester plays 
since I have sufficiently exposed that nonsense, or propaganda, in my Mediae- 
val Drama in Chester. But let us take the tradition, for the time being, at face 
value. As presented by Dr. Craig on p. 170, “This tradition, many times 
repeated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, says that Higden 
‘devised and made’ or ‘invented’ the plays and that he ‘redused y* whole his- 
tory of y* bible into Englishe stories in metter in y* Englishe tounge.’ ” Higden 
died in 1364; he first appears in the Chester tradition in 1570; and the tradi- 
tion concerns the year 1327-28. The mere dates render the tradition suspect 
—but let that pass. The statement is clear enough. According to it, Higden’s 
source, and his only source, was the Bible—not the Liturgy, by the way— 
and the Bible was written in Latin. Craig says, “It is implied that translation 
is involved rather than new and fresh authorship.” Not quite. What is in- 
volved is reduction into metre of Biblical materials—that is, original dra- 
matic creation from a source, like Shakespeare’s original dramatic creation of 
Antony and Cleopatra from Plutarch. Dr. Craig continues: “If, as the 
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tradition implies, the Chester plays were translated and, we may believe, 
adapted from a foreign language, from what language did they come?” (pp. 
170-71). Obviously, from Latin: they were “y® whole history of y* bible re- 
dused into Englishe stories in metter in y* Englishe tounge.” But Dr. Craig’s 
astonishing answer is, “There would be a probability in favour of a French 
original.” 

Elsewhere, Dr. Craig insists upon the French original—for example: 

p. 113. We can in this connexion be reasonably sure that a Corpus Christi 
play was translated into English to form the Chester cycle, and that 
the earlier part of that cycle was an earlier and simpler form of Le 
Mistére du Viel Testament® 
. .. Chester, where, according to a reliable tradition, plays were acted 
and a cycle established in 1327-8. 

The older view, which is not altogether wrong, believed in special au- 
thorship and foreign originals. It was based on the well-known and 
entirely credible Chester tradition pointing to the year 1327-8 as the 
year of translation from the French and to Ranulf Higden as the trans- 
lator. 

... the particular French play translated and no doubt redacted by 
Ranulf Higden. 

At Chester, as we have seen, the responsible persons seem to have de- 
rived, possibly actually translated, a Corpus Christi play from French 
sources. 


While we are at it,* does not this “entirely credible” tradition imply that 
Chester had no plays of any kind preceding Higden? The Chester plays, ac- 
cording to this “reliable ” evidence, were not translated from French, and they 


did -not grow out of the Liturgy or previous liturgical plays. They sprang 
de novo straight from the Bible and the mind of Ranulf Higden. 
Dr. Craig continues, p. 139: 


Translation from the French of the English Corpus Christi plays is now rejected except 
for the Chester plays, in which the parallel with Le Mistére du Viel Testament and other 
French plays is obvious. 


This thesis goes back, ultimately, to H. Ungemacht’s Die Quellen der fiinf 
ersten Chester Plays which is a prime example of the invalidity of parallels as a 
proof of source. Here, again, we need a little of Dr. Craig’s own medicine, 
which arrives in the same paragraph, p. 140: 


. . it is not so much a matter of borrowing and translating as it is a matter of a general 
spread of custom and practice throughout a great ecclesiastical and social area... . 
The English plays, as preserved, are surprisingly national, or rather local, in their 


5 Here is another universal answer: an earlier and simpler version of the Chester 
plays was translated from an earlier and simpler version of Le Mistére du Viel Testa- 
ment. Granted all that leeway, one could prove a similar relationship between almost 
any two literary works in the same field—for example, that a primitive version of Kid- 
nap ped was translated from a primitive version of The Three Musketeers. 

* I am sure it must have been an oversight on the part of Dr. Craig that he should 
cite Sir E. K. Chambers in support of the Higden tradition. Chambers did support this 
tradition in his Mediaeval Stage, but he recanted in English Literature at the Close of the 
Middle Ages—and for good reason. With the later book Dr. Craig is familiar: he lists 
it in his Bibliography, and he cites it on p. 214. 
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characteristics. The Shrewsbury Fragments show that the plays passed on English soil 
from Latin to English by the usual method of repeating and amplifying Latin texts 
in the vernacular, examples of which are to be found in the religious drama of all 
countries. 


And on p. 157 he again warns us that 


One has to remind oneself that the story of man’s creation, fall, and redemption with 
its multifarious amplifications was the medieval subject and that it was common prop- 
erty. 


In a word, the Chester plays did not need to be translated from French. I 
need hardly add that I have shown elsewhere that the first five Chester plays 
came into the series at widely separated dates.’ If, as Ungemacht believed, 
they were translated from Le Mistére du Viel Testament, then they were 
translated at different times by different persons. And if they were “devised” 
by Ranulf Higden, he must have ghost-written them as long as 150 years 
after his death. 

Perhaps, in passing, a minor error in English Religious Drama may be 
corrected. Dr. Craig says, p. 181, that Chester never had an official collective 
Register of plays. In his Chester in the Plantagenet and Tudor Reigns, Canon 
Morris long ago printed (p. 315 n.) the following record from a Chester Assem- 
bly Book: 


10 Eliz., 30 April. Mem. Randall Trever gent was called before the Maior of the Citie 
of Chester and was demaunded for the originall booke of the Whydson Plaies of the 
said Citie who then and ther confessed that he have had the same booke which book he 
deposeth upon the holy evangelist of God that by comaundement he delivered againe 
but where the same is now or to whom he then delivered the same book, deposeth lik- 
wise he knoweth not. 


In style, English Religious Drama seems inconsistent. Indeed, one may 
wonder what audience Dr. Craig had in mind when he wrote it. He expects 
his reader to take Old French, Middle English, and Latin in stride; but at the 
same time he summarizes every one of the surviving Chester plays in the 
following fashion: 


The Chester Fall of Lucifer is very simple, almost domestic, in action. After God’s 
announcement of His power and glory, He reminds Lucifer and/or Lightborne of the 
honours He has bestowed upon them and warns them to be loyal. He goes away from 
home, and Lucifer begins to boast of his own beauty and to declare his intention of 
seating himself on the throne of God. The good angels are shocked at his behaviour as 
children in a family might be shocked at the behaviour of a particularly bad child. 
God returns and punishes Lucifer by casting him out of heaven. Thenceforth they lose 
their names and make their lamentations as Primus and Secundus Demon. A Latin 
note in the text of manuscript H refers intelligently to the sixth verse of the Epistle of 
Jude and to Isaiah xiv. 12 ff. God closes the play with a speech on pride and disobedi- 
ence. Before He does so, He divides light from darkness, and a Latin note quotes Gene- 
sis i. 3. Latin stage directions and notes are given faithfully in manuscript H, but are 
often omitted in the other manuscripts or translated into English. (pp. 183-84) 


This sort of thing twenty-four times repeated, generally at greater length and 


7 “Banns,” RES, xvi, 41-42. 
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with indications of stanza forms, makes a thin diet, one would suppose, for 
persons who do not elsewhere need things spelled out for them. 

The early chapters, on the other hand, are turgid in style, difficult, and 
full of apparent, if not real, contradictions. On p. 2, for example, Dr. Craig 
speaks of “traditional drama the choice of whose subjects was predetermined 
(subjects that might not have one jot or tittle added to them.)” But on p. 48 
he tells us: 


There was always present in the liturgical drama a tendency toward the expansion of 
individual units by the addition of particulars. ... With this tendency and indistin- 
guishable from it, was the invention of new scenes related to the original theme and in 
some sense demanded by it. 


One would suppose that the invention of things like the unguent seller of the 
Resurrection plays and the shepherd boys (in addition to the shepherds) of 
the Nativity, and the racing of Peter and John to the Tomb, together with 
many other odds and ends that lack scriptural authority, adds jots and tittles 
of genuine importance to the development of drama. 

Again, on p. 4: 


The origin of the religious drama must be thought of as a special act of invention in 
which impersonation, action, and dialogue happened to come together; it must not be 
thought of as something that emerged of itself by natural process from a complex of 
vividness, excitement, and human interest. 


This sentence defeats me. I cannot see that “happenstance” can be called 
invention, or invention happenstance. In the background one may recognize 
the late Mr. Manly’s insistence that literary forms do not grow of themselves 
in an evolutionary sense and without the intervention of thinking men; and 
one may recognize Karl Young on the elementary constituents of drama; but 
Dr. Craig’s explanation of these things seems fundamentally self-contra- 
dictory. 

Similarly, do not the here-italicized parts of the following passage contra- 
dict each other (pp. 8-9): 


It might make the matter clearer to say that the pageant stage had no realism, and 
the absence of any attempt to be realistic on the part of the players and of any expec- 
tation on the part of the spectators of seeing the actual thing tended to put stress on 
action and event, for action and event were the bases of interest. The pageant stage 
was thus adequate for the purpose it sought to serve. The religious drama does not de- 
rive its importance from the belief that it led up to something but from its presentation 
of medieval life, and that life it expresses extremely well. 


If the pageant stage presented life and expressed it well, surely it was realistic? 
It may be remarked, in passing, that the importance of a thing varies with 
the beholder. It is quite legitimate for anyone to believe that the chief im- 
portance of the religious drama was that it led up to something. That may 
be its chief importance to him—and thought control is not universa!. But, 
actually, all that is wrong here is the expression and not the intended meaning. 
On p. 96 Dr. Craig gets it right. 


We have been asked to believe that the religious drama did not exist for itself [italics 


mine] but only that it might lead up to a more strictly dramatic drama that interests 
us more. 
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Obviously, although one wonders who could have made such a ridiculous 
statement, it is one thing to say that religious drama did not exist for itself, and 
quite another thing to say that its importance, to us, is that it led up to the 
Elizabethans. 

A further contradiction is evident in the parts of the following passages 
which are here italicized: 
When one considers the origin of the mystery plays within the medieval church, an ori- 
gin without thought of dramatic or histrionic effect, and when one considers also how 
these plays passed into the hands of very simple, medieval people—authors, players, mana- 


gers, and all—one can see that their technique was inevitably naive and firmly conven- 
tional. (p. 9) 


Let us get rid of the idea that the Corpus Christi cycles were written, managed, and acted 
by ignorant peasants and towns people of low class. Into them went the finest things that the 
Middle Ages knew and felt. (pp. 10-11) 


Together with turgidity of style and apparent self-contradictions, these 
early chapters contain many sweeping, dogmatic statements, some of which 
may be seen above. A good example occurs on p. 4: “Indeed, the religious 
drama had no dramatic technique or dramatic purpose, and no artistic self- 
consciousness.” The plain answer, surely, is that if religious drama had none 


of these things, it was not drama, and we should call it something else. Dr. 
Craig continues: 


Therefore to carry to the study of the medieval religious drama a body of criteria de- 
rived from Aristotle, Horace, and their Renaissance followers, or of specialists in the 
technique of the modern drama or of drama in general is to bring the wrong equipment. 


Quite true. It would also be the wrong equipment for the study of Chinese 
drama, but Chinese drama is still drama with its techniques, purposes, and 
artistic self-consciousness—and so is medieval drama. It may readily be ad- 
mitted that the prime concern of religious drama was religious instruction, 
just as the prime concern of a Hollywood motion picture may be entertain- 
ment, but a play remains a play for all that. For that matter, even a little 
child, dressed in an old gown and shoes of her mother’s and parading the 
summer sidewalk, shows “dramatic technique, dramatic purpose, and artistic 
self-consciousness”: she is impersonating. And impersonation cannot exist 
without intent, skill of some sort, however crude, and self-awareness. 
Regarding the staging of plays, there seems to be nothing fresh or illumi- 
nating in English Religious Drama; but on p. 125 surely the visual imagination 
of the scholar is dim. He says of the Norwich Grocers that “This pageant . . . 
is open on all sides, but when our first parents were naked and unashamed the 
three painted cloths were hung round about the pageant at an appropriate 
height as in the Ordo Adae.” The audience, naturally, shifted to the fourth 
side. Actually, the Norwich records (given by Dr. Craig on pp. 124-25) 
suggest skintight costumes (hosen) for Adam and Eve: “2 cotes & a payre 
hosen for Eve, stayned,” and “A cote & hosen for Adam, Steyned.” In other 
cycles Adam and Eve have white-leather, skin-fitting garments. Staging of 
the plays is so impoftant a part of the whole that one is disappointed to find 
in this book nothing new on the subject—especially as staging techniques, 
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with evidences drawn from medieval art, have received a great deal of atten- 
tion in the half century, or more, since Chambers. 

It is pleasant to turn from examples of Homer nodding to some of the 
substantial merits of English Religious Drama. There is on pp. 339-40 a most 
interesting suggestion that the Pater Noster plays may have dramatized the 
seven deadly sins by means of saints who fought each one of them specifically. 
Thus, “Saint Clara overcame Gluttony; Saint Susanna, Lechery; St. Lawrence, 
Avarice.” Both the Pater Noster and the Creed plays, no manuscripts having 
survived, have always been a puzzle; correct or not, this suggestion shows 
some of that imaginative insight which one expects from Hardin Craig. An- 
other theory (pp. 331-32), that the St. George plays may be degenerate 
miracles, is startling, and perhaps tenable; but one may question whether folk 
materials can be so easily wiped out of existence. On p. 386 there is a para- 
graph or two about the moral earnestness of the Middle Ages and the Eliza- 
bethans which seem to lift the tone of the whole chapter. Indeed, Dr. Craig’s 
forte is his thorough understanding of the medieval and Renaissance mind 
and his frequent explanations of ancient attitudes and modes of thought. 

In his chapter on Ludus Coventriae—or, as he prefers to call them, the 
Hegge plays—Dr. Craig very convincingly presents the case for Lincoln as 
their home. The question of their original locale, I must confess, is one which 
has previously left me cold. Indeed, it was with some exasperation that in my 
Medieval Drama in Chester I referred to them as “a late imitation of the craft 
cycle.”’ I still think they are late—and chiefly because abstractions like Mors 
and Contemplacio appear in them. Such abstractions appeared centuries 
earlier in nonmorality plays of the Continent, but one would expect them to 
come into the Lincoln plays—so, I feel, they should now be called—from a 
nearer source. If so, the Lincoln plays are late. But if their home is really 
Lincoln, I must withdraw the statement that they are a mere imitation. This 
chapter on the Ludus Coventriae, Hegge, or Lincoln plays is not only con- 
vincingly, but beautifully, handled. 

There is, nevertheless, one stricture even here. Dr. Craig, knowing that 
abstractions appeared in nonmorality plays on the Continent at an earlier 
time, does not realize how exceptional they are in an English craft cycle. Ina 
discussion of these plays that runs to more than forty pages, he does not say a 
single word about this phenomenon. 

The discussion of the moralities in Chapter IX is the best treatment of 
the subject I have seen. Dr. Craig includes among moralities, however, The 
Conversion of St. Paul (pp. 312 ff.) and St. Mary Magdalen (pp. 315 ff.), both 
of which appear to be miracles. Of St. Mary Magdalen he says (p. 324) that 
it is “only quantitatively and revisionally, not originally, a miracle play.” 
This is a very puzzling statement. 

I return to a wish that Dr. Craig had studied English Religious Drama in 
an English setting. What was happening in England in 1327-28 when, as he 
says, Ranulf Higden translated a French original into the Chester plays? 
There would of course be at that time in Chester enough craft guilds to pro- 
duce all those elements which he lists (see above) on pp. 137-38—or would 
there? And at York, where “plays were an old institution by the end of the 
fourteenth century” (p. 269), there were no doubt forty-eight established craft 
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guilds at that time—or were there? And during the long wars of Edward III 
there would be no diminution of French influence upon things English? The 
plague would not interfere with the development of drama? Civil wars, the 
Peasants’ Revolt, the rise of the Middle Class: all such things as these, to say 
nothing of the disappearance of the French language in England, are of no 
concern to the historian of English Medieval Drama? No: if we know what 
was happening in drama in Europe, we know what was happening in England. 
That, in a word, is the basic premise of English Religious Drama. 

Considering this book as one which makes a successful bid for considera- 
at the level of Karl Young’s Drama of the Medieval Church and E. K. Cham- 
bers’ Mediaeval Stage, I trust that the strictures here made upon it, when set 
against the book’s merits, will seem trivial and unimportant. The book is, like 
these others, a landmark in our continuing study of medieval drama. As such, 
it merits detailed criticism, honest, however mistaken. 


F. M. SALTER 
University of Alberta 


Tue Wycurrre Briere. Part 1. THE PrincrpAL PrRoBLEMS CONNECTED 
WITH FoRSHALL AND MADDEN’s Epition. By Sven L. Fristedt. (Stock- 
holm Studies in English IV.) Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1953. 
Pp. xvi+148 (17 plates). S. Kr. 18. 


DR. FRISTEDT concludes the first instalment of his study with these words: 


There has been altogether too much conjecture and guess-work in conjunction with the 
first complete English Bible made by Wycliffe and his followers, and it is therefore to 
be hoped that no further attempts will be made to solve its problems until sufficient 
and reliable information has been obtained from . . . the Bible manuscripts themselves, 


His own work is admirable proof of the soundness of the principles he recom- 
mends; this is an accurate and, for the most part, sober examination of the 
complex problems connected with the authorship, procedure, date and dialect 
of the Wycliffite versions of the Bible. Dr. Fristedt’s aims are twofold: to 
question the authority of the Forshall and Madden edition, and to suggest, by 
precept and example, how the materials now accessible to scholars can be 
best utilized. These he pursues in a manner which is learned without being 
pedantic; his attitude is one of modest scepticism, and he is only rarely per- 
suaded into magisterial statements which could be challenged. 

His analysis of the nature of the Forshall and Madden edition is impres- 
sive. He demonstrates how the methods which went into its making were often 
so casual as to be described as dishonest. The main fault seems to have been 
an incomplete scrutiny of manuscripts—some of which, it must be admitted, 
were not available to these early editors, or were obtained too late to be of 
use. A good part of Dr. Fristedt’s work, therefore, is concerned with showing 
“how utterly neglected have been the manuscripts not forming Forshall and 
Madden’s printed text.’’ Because of this neglect, false conclusions were reached 
about originals, the descent of manuscripts, the original dialect of the ver- 
sions, their dates, and, lastly, about methods of translation and probable au- 
thors. 


Revealed as particularly suspect are the formerly accepted “originals” 
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of the Early Version of the Old Testament and of Purvey’s New Testament. 
Suspect also, on the fresh review of manuscript sources, is the old theory of a 
distinctive “Oxford idiom” for the translations; it becomes obvious that 
Forshall and Madden, in their anxiety to present to the reader “a uniform 
and accurate text,” sometimes suppressed linguistic evidence which did not 
suit their preconceived views on the matter. Their confident pronouncements 
on the date of texts were often ill-founded, and they gave insufficient informa- 
tion on the basic materials being used for the edition. 

But Dr. Fristedt is not by any means wholly concerned with destructive 
criticism. He produces convincing alternative theories on the possible evolu- 
tion of the Bible, seeing the process as one of continuous revision from a very 
early period, with a hitherto concealed intermediate translation coming be- 
tween the Early and Later Versions. He brings forward evidence to show that 
the original language of the translations was probably of a North East Mid- 
land character, gradually standardized by Southern scribes copying after 1400. 
This should be of especial interest to those studying the relationship between 
the “standard” language and the regional dialects in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, and illustrates once more what important detailed information can be 
gathered from work such as this on groups of manuscripts. Dr. Fristedt does 
not limit his investigation to the Bible itself; he touches on the question of 
the Glossed Gospels, the English writing ascribed to Wycliffe and other Lol- 
lard translations. His treatment of these subjects is not exhaustive, nor uni- 
formly successful, but at least he shows an awareness of the scope and inter- 
relation of the problems involved, and provides useful starting points for 
future inquiry. 

Adverse criticism on Dr. Fristedt’s work is bound to center on his efforts 
to connect Wycliffe personally with the labors of translation. The general im- 
partiality of this study with its particular caution on the question of Wycliffe’s 
authorship of the English sermons and tracts makes especially startling such 
categorical statements as: “... the evidence distinctly singles out Wycliffe 
as the initiator and supervisor of the First Revision and indicates him as one 
of the correctors and even as one of the translators of the Wycliffite Bible.” 
It might be judged controversial that Dr. Fristedt bases his theory mainly on 
two Northern dialectal forms “distinctly characteristic . . . of John Wycliffe”; 
they are, at best, suggestive guides to the solving of the problem. To complain 
that Dr. Fristedt’s collation of manuscripts is not complete is probably an 
ungrateful criticism, but taking into account the stress he lays on thorough 
examination of primary sources, it is difficult to see why, in the section on 
Glossed Gospels, he makes no use of two important manuscripts—Laud 235 
and Lord Dillon’s manuscript. 

The arguments are somewhat repetitive at times, but on the whole the 
English style is forceful and clear. The arrangement of the book is straight- 
forward and sensible, and there are a number of good facsimile reproductions 
of manuscript pages. This is a valuable contribution not only to our knowledge 
of the Wycliffite Bible, but to the study of medieval translated prose gen- 
erally—its nature and its procedures. 

ELIZABETH ZEEMAN 
Girton College 
Cambridge 
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Locic AND RHETORIC IN ENGLAND, 1500-1700. By Wilbur S. Howell. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. xii+-411. $6. 


THE TREATMENT of logic and rhetoric in England from about 1550 to about 
1700 is known today perhaps to few persons, and I have come to suspect that 
many of those are off base in their approach to the subject, because, like Pro- 
fessor Howell, they seem unaware of how either logic or rhetoric functioned at 
that time. Some writers, including Professor Howell, have read various works 
with great care. Few, however, even among the closest students of the sub- 
ject, have had access to enough books and documents at one time to learn 
much about how the material was used. 

This book opens with a discussion of Wilson’s Rule of Reason (1551) 
without explaining why. Did the author mean to imply that the Rule of 
Reason was the earliest access afforded Englishmen to the study of logic? 
Obviously, he scarcely meant that; but the way the book opens befuddles the 
reader, and the effect never quite disappears. The sole reason of any conse- 
quence provided by Reynolds, Sherry, or Wilson for publishing their books 
in English, aside from trying to accommodate the subject to the unlearned, 
was (Sherry, 1555) for possible use in grammar schools. Must the reader as- 
sume that Howell failed to point this out because it had no significance to 
him? 

Basically, what Professor Howell should or could have made crystal clear 
was that by about 1575 the stress in English or British schools and colleges 
had begun to move away from the logic-chopping of the Middle Ages toward 
the writing and polishing of a special form of themes. The movement was far 
more of an educational affair and the emphasis far more pedagogical than 
either movement or emphasis was logical or rhetorical. At both Oxford and 
Cambridge by then the university professor, infrequently lecturing on his sub- 
ject, including logic or rhetoric, was giving way to the tutor in the college, 
living with his handful of students and almost daily applying his efforts to 
them directly. The immediate results of this process were exhibited in the 
rise of the disputation, a highly formalized exercise whose history during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries seems to be relatively unknown. About 
forty years ago, M. W. Croll began to lead us into what was going on stylis- 
tically. 

However, the union that Professor Howell effects between logic and rhet- 
oric in his title was, after 1550, a real one in British education, although he 
does not make clear where and how that union operated in the educational 
procedures of the time. It was effected principally at the level of the upper 
forms of many grammar schools, although neither the logical nor rhetorical 
principles involved were stressed or even explained to the boys, though some- 
times stated in a curtailed fashion. This should have been clearly shown, as 
T. W. Baldwin has left no doubt of how it was carried on after the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and that when logic-rhetoric appeared in the upper 
forms of any grammar school they were inseparable. But throughout the au- 
thor neglects those aspects of his subject that clearly place the study of all 
logic and most rhetoric exactly where they mattered most, namely in the 
upper forms of grammar schools like St. Paul’s in London, and in the colleges 
of both universities. It was in the opposing at St. Paul’s and in the college or 
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university disputation that the two actually met. In college, the disputation 
might be in the tutorial preparations; the college exercises in commons, chapel, 
or hall; or in the full dress performances of the public schools and great com- 
mencements of the university, not to mention the many special occasions such 
as that described recently by William T. Costello (Renaissance News, vu 
[1955], 179-84), or the one that included Milton’s English verses, At a Vaca- 
tion Exercise in the College. 

By 1600, logic was the first set subject encountered as the students be- 
gan their work in a Cambridge college. Because it was used entirely for the 
production of well-made disputations, many different textbooks were as- 
signed and presumably used by all serious students. Rhetoric on the other 
hand was never a set subject in college, and scarcely one in grammar schoo] 
at any level. It was a pervasive, not an assigned subject. To say that it was 
used only to address the “populace” as Professor Howell says at least once, is 
only confusion worse confounded, although had he stated that rhetoric was 
always thought of as the application of principles of verbal adornment to all 
forms of published (public) utterance he would not have fallen into the trap 
of excluding what he calls “poetic discourse” from his discussions. His term is 
a good one, but why exclude discussion of it here? In prose or verse, and every 
college student wrote about as much of one as of the other however well or 
poorly executed, adornment according to recognized rhetorical principles was 
achieved to the best of each student’s ability. It was discourse, however, not 
communication that the tutors and students were after, and the process had 
nothing to do with the history of ideas. 

The most useful phase of this book is the analysis of many books that 
are relatively rare or accessible in very few libraries. However, many other 
books, though widely used in schools and colleges after 1550, have been 
omitted. It would have been informative to have included an analysis of such 
a book as Joachim Perion’s (1499?-1559) version of Aristotle’s Categoria or 
Porphyry’s Isagoge (Institutio) followed by Aristotle’s logical works that had 
first appeared about 1550 and was one basic form of logical textbook before 
1600 and continued in use long thereafter. Most such books were written and 
published on the Continent, as had been the case with other learned text- 
books and would continue to be until well into the Eighteenth century. About 
1645 there began to appear now and then an English edition, or version, of a 
Continental textbook such as the schematic treatments of the four basic col- 
lege subjects, logics, ethics, physics, and metaphysics, authored by Eusta- 
thius, Stier, and others. These were the final products and examples of what 
Foster Watson called “the textbook revolution,” and such books appeared in 
British editions only after that revolution had been fully effected. 

The digests or analyses of Ramus’ Dialectica and Rhetorica are useful, 
but both need not so much an account of his Grammatica as an explanation of 
the relations between it and the other two. It is misleading to state that 
Ramus’ Dialectica disappeared from England after the Restoration, or with 
the appearance of Milton’s Artis Logicae in 1672. The older disciplines had 
begun to break down at both Oxford and Cambridge from about 1642 onward. 
Indeed, at Cambridge the breakdown began with the horrible plague years of 
1630-31 and what they did to enrolment, and at both universities the break- 
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down was brought about by a diversity of causes. About the time of the 
Restoration the shift to mathematical studies had begun to show itself, and 
even before 1700, Barrow, Boyle, and Newton had diverted the direction of 
studies. Thus, what was taking place was not so much a dropping of Ramus as 
it was a movement away from the old subjects—logic, ethics, physics, and 
metaphysics (theology)—toward mathematics and a far less rigorous disci- 
pline. The older forms of college work were dropped, not just Ramus, and the 
move went on into the eighteenth century to produce what Christopher 
Wordsworth called “the tradition of abuses” against which Pusey, Newman, 
and their cohorts so strongly protested beginning about 1830. Their protests 
in themselves are a striking revelation of what had grown out of the break- 
down of the older studies that began before the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 
Harris FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


Epwarp II. Edited by H. B. Charlton and R. D. Waller. Revised by F. N" 
Lees. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. [1955]. Pp. ix+244. 18s. 


THE FOREWORD puts the case neatly. “A review of this edition of Edward II 
and of scholarly contributions made since it was completed has disclosed no 
need for reconstructing the editors’ Introduction or their annotation of the 
text. Such material as seems required to bring the Introduction up to date is 
therefore presented in the reviser’s Note, under headings corresponding to 
those of the original Introduction; additional notes on the text are given in an 
Appendix; and a number of titles have been incorporated in the Bibliography, 
which, however, remains a select one. Asterisks have been inserted at ap- 
propriate places in the margin to indicate that further relevant material is to 
be found in the new Note or Appendix.” 

Such perspicacity is not usual in these days, and is highly to be com- 
mended. Since the original work was notably sound, few changes needed to be 
made. In a Note, the reviser covers the new materials which have been sug- 
gested in the different categories, with requisite thoroughness, and in an emi- 
nently judicious way. For instance, “There are no new facts to record but 
new theories as to the origin of Pembroke’s men have been put forward.” It 
is refreshing to find one who distinguishes between fact and theory. Again, 
“Tt will be evident that, though taken here into further, there into different 
detail, critical study has produced nothing to suggest a judgement on the play 
substantially different from that offered by the editors of this edition.” One 
can, of course, think of other bits which have escaped the reviser in this sec- 
tion, such as the reviewer’s discussion of “Gallop apace” (William Shakspere’s 
Five-Act Structure, pp. 765-72). 

The Additional Notes add various points in the interpretation of the text. 
The interpretation given at II.i.53-55 is strengthened if we remember the 
contemporary significance of quandoguidem. At the end of Heautontimoru- 
menos, Clitipho, cornered, says “guandoguidem ducenda est,” which Udall 
culls for his school-boy phrases, and Cooper includes, with the translation 
“Seyng I must needes marie.” Udall had rendered it, “Sens that I must nedes 
marye one.” Schoolmaster Baldock had confessed that he was “licentious 
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enough,” and Spencer Junior capped the confession with the characteriza- 
tion, “‘one of those that saith, guandoquidem.” 
All in all, a quite satisfactory edition has been brought to date. 


T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 


CyMBELINE. Edited by J. M. Nosworthy. (The Arden Edition of the Works 
of William Shakespeare.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. 
Pp. lxxxiv+224. $3.85. 


THE NEw Arden Edition of Cymbeline replaces Dowden’s edition of 1903 (re~ 
vised 1930) and is one of the most useful volumes in the new series. The intro™ 
duction is fuller, eighty-four pages as against forty-three rather heavily leaded 
ones in the Dowden edition, and it comes much nearer than some other vol- 
umes in the new series to fulfilling the purpose of the General Editor as set 
forth in the Preface to Love’s Labour Lost, which is “‘to offer to the senior 
pupils in schools and to university students as much as could be presented in 
brief and intelligible form of the immense body of scholarship which the first 
half of the twentieth century has contributed to the field of Shakespeare 
studies.” The editing has been done modestly, thoroughly, and with good 
sense. There is a happy absence of the dogmatism which from time to time 
has marred earlier volumes. Mr. Nosworthy has not wanted to be revolu- 
tionary; he has wanted only to give us a good text and to inform and clarify, 
and this he has done. His work and the format of the Arden Edition make 
this a volume all readers of Cymbeline will want to have. Everyone, of course, 
who knows his way through the field of Shakespeare studies will have his 
reservations, but I hope that the statement of mine will not obscure my belief 
that this is the most useful edition of Cymbeline available at the present time. 

The text of Cymbeline, deriving solely from the Folio of 1623, presents no 
major textual problems, and the discussion of it is therefore brief. It sum- 
marizes theories held by Sir Walter Greg and Dr. Alice Walker, and it holds 
with Dr. Walker that “the actual copy was a scribe’s transcript of difficult 
foul papers which had preceded the prompt-book.” Since it is “unthinkable 
that a professional scribe engaged on the transcription of foul papers would 
add a scene, a couplet, or even a phrase to what stood in the transcript before 
him,” and since it seems to Mr. Nosworthy that Heminge and Condell “dealt 
faithfully with Shakespeare and his public,” the Folio is taken to present a 
reliable text about which there can be no question of non-Shakespearean in- 
terpolation, unless, of course, the question is referred to the foul papers them- 
selves. In the notes Mr. Nosworthy argues persuasively for the authenticity 
of passages which have been called into dispute. Other scholars may not have 
the same degree of faith in the scribe’s inability to interpolate, perhaps in- 
advertently, and it may seem to them that Shakespeare’s first editors slipped 
more often than Mr. Nosworthy would allow. The facts remain, however, 
that the Folio is the only authentic source of the text, and it is the editor’s ob- 
ligation to follow it when it is not in manifest error. The text restores the act 
and scene divisions of the Folio, and the editor gives cogent reasons for doing 
so. 


The introduction handles the troublesome matters of dating and sources 
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so as to present the student with the relevant information and inform him on 
the nature of the problem. The conservative conclusion is that the play was 
written between 1606 and 1611 and that the years 1608 and 1609 are the 
ones “least likely to be wrong.” The question of sources is more complicated. 
The editor finds that for the historical matter Holinshed presented Shake- 
speare with a confused account of an uneventful reign and that the other 
chronicles, Spenser (Faerie Queene, Book II, canto 10), and the additions to 
the Mirror for Magistrates by Thomas Blennerhasset and John Higgins only 
compounded the confusion. He finds that Shakespeare arranged the history to 
suit his purposes, making no attempt to reconcile his sources. “Hence, it may 
be said that the pseudo-history of the play has no real source, and the most 
we can allege is a general dependence on Holinshed.” For the wager story Mr. 
Nosworthy rejects the theory of dependence by Shakespeare on Westward 
for Smelis, written by one Kind Kit of Kingston, on the ground that there is 
no reliable evidence that the book was printed before 1620. “Perhaps,” he 
remarks, “we should absolve him from a debt to anything but his memory 
and his wide reading, for it seems hardly necessary to postulate an exact 
source for a story that had such general currency.” He then turns to an in- 
formative examination of the resemblances between Boccaccio (Decameron, 
ninth novel of the second day) and the English prose tale, Frederyke of Jennen, 
first printed at Antwerp and reprinted in London in 1560. He finds that they 
are the same in essence, and he demonstrates that Shakespeare was indebted 
to both, though mainly to the latter. For the story of Belarius and the princes 
he finds that commentators have undervalued the indebtedness to The Rare 
Triumphs of Love and Fortune, a romantic drama that was, apparently, per- 
formed before Elizabeth at Windsor Castle on 30 December 1582 and printed 
in 1589. The indebtedness to this old play has been underestimated because 
commentators have been too ready to accept the wager story and the pseudo- 
history as the central elements of Cymbeline, which is to misunderstand 
Shakespeare’s intention completely. Shakespeare was now concerned with 
writing romance, and Love and Fortune suited his new purpose. Some scholars, 
resisting the idea of multiple sources, have postulated a lost play, a pre- 
Cymbeline, on which Shakespeare’s play is based. Mr. Nosworthy rejects this 
postulate, presenting us with a Shakespeare who, at the height of his powers, 
turned to the creation of a new genre and searched his reading and his memory 
for material useful to the job at hand. Mr. Nosworthy’s view of the mature 
Shakespeare as artist is quite different from the Shakespeare of Richard II 
who sometimes wrote with his source book open before him, and it is a view 
that I am happy to accept. After this the reader is prepared for a denial of 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Beaumont and Fletcher, who, in 1608 or there- 
abouts, were “two prentice dramatists . . . struggling to keep failure at bay 
and searching earnestly for some dramatic model which would ensure suc- 
cess.” They found their model in Shakespeare. Both they and Shakespeare 
“were following a rehabilitated dramatic convention which accorded, con- 
veniently, with Jacobean taste... .” 

After an account of the Criticism of Cymbeline, Mr. Nosworthy turns toa 
consideration of the play itself, devoting roughly one half of his introduction 
to it. For the most part it is judiciously critical, but somewhere toward the 
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end Mr. Nosworthy seems to forget what has gone before, and he ends with a 
paragraph that had better be quoted in full: 


It is not extravagant to claim that Cymbeline, in its end, acquires a significance that 
extends beyond any last curtain or Exeunt. There is, quite simply, something in this 
play which goes “beyond beyond,” and that which ultimately counts for more than 
the traffic of the stage is the Shakespearean vision,—of unity certainly, perhaps of the 
Earthly Paradise, perhaps of the Elysian fields, perhaps, even, the vision of the saints. 
But whatever else, it is assuredly a vision of perfect tranquility, a partial comprehen- 
sion of the Peace which passeth all understanding, and a contemplation of the inde- 
structible essence in which Imogen, Iachimo, atonement, the national ideal have all 
ceased to have identity or individual meaning. 


It is safe to say that most readers and spectators will find that this has very 
little to do with their experience of the play. 

I sympathize with the impulse which has led Mr. Nosworthy to write as 
he has, for it is the function of art to give us life both as it is and as it ought 
to be, and Shakespeare at his best does present us with a vision. The Lear of 
“Come, let’s away to prison” rejects what he has been and finds, at last, 
peace in what he had earlier rejected. One of the meanings of Macbeth’s “She 
should have died hereafter, ...” is that he has passed to a realm in which 
success and failure, life and death, are no longer matters of real significance. 
Mr. Nosworthy’s paragraph might be acceptable if written about The 
Tempest, but surely Cymbeline is another cup of tea. How has Mr. Nosworthy 
come to this conclusion? 

Earlier in his introduction he had spoken of Cymbeline as “a highly sig- 
nificant experiment which fully vindicated itself in its successors” and of the 
author of Cymbeline as “a man in search of a style.” He had found that in 
certain speeches Shakespeare was “moving towards more congruent utter- 
ance.” He spoke of Shakespeare’s “intractable material” and of this “un- 
digested gallimaufry of English, Welch, French, Ancient Roman, Renaissance 
Italian.” He had not prepared us for this magnificat in which “the traffic of the 
stage’”’ no longer matters. I think it worth noting that this follows a section, and 
an excellent section it is, on the imagery of the play, and that we later learn that 
it is “the imagery, if not the action,” which “contributes immensely to the 
ultimate unification.” I have no wish to dispraise Cymbeline or to be dogmatic 
on the functions of imagery. Perhaps, though I doubt it, imagery could do 
what Mr. Nosworthy claims for it. In any case, I do not believe that it has 
been done in Cymbeline. What Mr. Nosworthy has done at the conclusion of 
his essay is to select one strand of a complex structure and exalt it above all 
the others, precisely as the Victorians deified character. Since he has chosen 
imagery, his final pages have an air of modernity, but the method is as old- 
fashioned as The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines, and what results from it 
is as unhappy. The passage represents the total collapse of the dramatic 
imagination. Cymbeline is a play, and the spectator views the end of it with the 
total action fresh in his memory. He sees the final action taking place before 
him, and of course he is under the spell of the verse; but surely one element of 
the verse cannot obliterate all the rest (the other elements of the verse, the 
action, the spectacle), nor should we allow it to do so in the study. The reader 
would be well advised to ignore the last few pages of Mr. Nosworthy’s intro- 
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duction, remembering that he should give his very best attention to the pages 
which precede them. 

For a text which, in the original edition, is sometimes manifestly cor- 
rupt and often difficult, the notes are of exceptional importance. First the 
textual notes. They have been done with care and accuracy. I was able to 
find only two errors, both of them unimportant, and I note them only that 
they may be corrected when the volume is reprinted. The first note to II.i. 
reads in part, “Something has to separate II.ii. from I.viii,” although there 
are only seven scenes in the first act. At III.v.4o the text, following the 
Second Folio, reads “strokes,”, manifestly the correct reading. The textual 
note states that the Folio reads “stroke;”, though both the Lee Facsimile and 
the First Folio in the Princeton University Library read “stroke;,.” This gives 
further support to the reading chosen. The unnecessary semi-colon indicates 
that the compositor misread the final “s’”’ of the manuscript, and the correct 
reading is therefore “‘strokes,’’. 

The principles on which the text has been edited are stated in the 
preface. The edition “aims at adhering to the 1623 Folio text as closely as 
modern conventions will allow. . . . Conjectural emendations have been ad- 
mitted to the text only when Folio readings seemed hopelessly unsatisfac- 
tory....”’ These principles have not always been adhered to as closely as 
could be wished. Although at V.v.233 the archiac and Shakespearean gram- 
mar of the Folio has been restored to the text (“comes” has replaced the 
“come” of most modern editions), the “lyes’” of the Folio at II].iv.22 has 
been changed to “lie,” following Rowe, and at V.ii.35 the Folio’s “breeds” 
has been changed to “breed” to bring it into agreement with its plural sub- 
ject. At II.iv.32 the Folio’s “one of the fairest” has given way to Steevens’ 
“fone the fairest”’ because the line “‘as it stands in F. is metrically irregular.” 
At III.iv.87—90 the editor accepts, correctly I think, “Capell’s division as 
being the most satisfactory correction of what is almost certainly corrupt in 
F.” and goes on to remark, “This involves the acceptance of Capell’s ‘And 
thou, Posthumus, thou that did’st’ for F. ‘And thou, Posthumus, That 
didd’st.’ ” Why? Clearly to accept a correction of Capell’s does not oblige an 
editor to violate his stated principle by accepting an unnecessary emendation. 
It does no good to remark, ‘Without it the line lacks force.” It is not an edi- 
tor’s job to make Shakespeare more or less forceful than he is. 

Sometimes the textual notes are overscrupulous. What good is served by 
noting that, at II.ii.22, the accepted “these” of the Folio appears in the Sec- 
ond Folio as “the”? Or that the Second Folio corrects the grammar, changing 
“Who” to “Whom” at V.v.27? Or that the Third and Fourth Folios are in 
manifest error, as at V.v.223? Such notations are made only sporadically and, 
generally though not always, seem to have been carried over from the Dow- 
den edition. These notes, occasional as they are, can have little use to the tex- 
tual scholar, who must have all the evidence before him. On the other hand, 
the university student, if he reads these notes at all, can only suppose that his 
attention is being called to unusual phenomena, and that would be far from 
the truth, as everyone who has ever collated the various versions of a Shake- 
spearean text knows. Or what is gained by noting that a stage direction, as at 
I.vi.60, is “substantially” Malone’s? If the reader cares about this at all, he 
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will want to know precisely what Malone wrote. Doubtless the note was moti- 
vated by the modesty of an editor who does not want to take credit for what 
is not his own; yet every scholar will understand that an editor’s work is 
partly, and inevitably, one of adaptation. He will not always want to be told 
the source of a stage direction, but if he is told, he will want to be told with 
accuracy. I hope I do not seem to cavil. The things I have noted (and I have 
given only a few instances) will do little harm, but their appearance of useful- 
ness is highly deceptive. I think it is time that the General Editor consider 
again what the purpose of this edition is. 

There are some passages in Johnson’s Preface to his edition of Shakespeare 
which every editor should memorize. Two of them are: “Notes are often 
necessary, but they are necessary evils.”” And, “I could have written longer 
notes, for the art of writing notes is not of difficult attainment.” The second 
is not strictly true. To pack as much learning and understanding into the 
small compass of a note as Mr. Nosworthy has generally done is not to be 
done lightly. Still, notes are not their own excuse for being, and when they 
do not explain, they ought to be canceled. Johnson’s sentence will serve to 
remind us of the lower order of things to which notes belong. I do not know 
why we should have such notes as the one at V.iii.25 which rejects one of 
Pope’s gratuitous exclamation points. The note, to be sure, is adapted from 
Dowden, but Dowden’s note might better have been canceled, since it re- 
jected a mark common to the texts of Dowden’s day but not to those of our 
own. And why should there be a note at I.ii.45 rejecting an emendation which 
Furness suggested but did not incorporate into his text? Why should there be 
this note on an obscure note in another edition now forty some years old? 
There is a long note at III.iv.133 which begins, “This line is metrically de- 
fective and, unless it employs an oxymoron of impenetrable subtlety, quite 
nonsensical.” I think an editor ought to consider that there is a difference be- 
tween a metrically defective line and an irregular one. All poetry, like all 
music and painting, is, formally considered, variation from a pattern, and at 
no time in Shakespeare’s life was he less prone to be confined by patterns 
than at the time of the writing of Cymbeline. Why should our attention be 
called to this irregularity? To be sure there is a long history of scholarly con- 
troversy over the line, and there may be some occasion to perpetuate it in an 
edition such as this; but there is at least equal occasion to decline to per- 
petuate the stupidities of the past. The passage reads, “With that harsh, 
noble, simple nothing, That Cloten. ...” Surely “that harsh, noble, simple 
nothing” is an admirable description of Cloten. He is harsh and simple, as a 
human being he is worthless, and he is noble because he is the queen’s son. 
Anyone whose mind is not momentarily sophisticated with pedantries will 
understand the line immediately, and does it really matter that some scholars 
from Malone on were troubled by it? It may be that when a printing house 
designs a text with notes, it wants notes on every page; but it should not be 
pampered. There is a passage at I.i.43-46 which reads, 


. .. Puts to him all the learnings that his time 
Could make him receiver of, which he took 
As we do air, fast as ’twas minister’d, 

And in’s spring became a harvest... . 
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The note to it reads as follows: “This line [l.43] has been variously inter- 
preted. ‘Puts to him’ must, I think, mean sets before him, and the fact that 
he took what was offered emphasises his virtue. The imagery is vague, but 
the Spring and Harvest of line 46 suggest that the learnings are likened to 
manure. This accords with the plant imagery found elsewhere in the play.” 
I do not know why the imagery is thought to be vague. Of course “Puts to 
him” means sets before him, and the last line says plainly that what was 
planted came to an early harvest. There cannot be many notions or images 
more widespread in Shakespeare than those of seeding, fertility, growth, and 
harvest, and if they suggest manure, the suggestion is something good 
enough, perhaps, for conversation but not good enough to write down. I am 
reminded again of Johnson’s Preface: “ ... he cannot be justly offended at 
. .. what is thought of notes which he ought never to have considered as part 
of his serious employments, and which, I suppose, since the ardour of composi- 
tion is remitted, he no longer numbers among his happy effusions.” When this 
excellent volume is reset, pains should be taken to make it shorter. There 
is one more detail. I do not know why a note indicating a secondary erotic 
meaning should use the phrase “‘secondary bad sense,” as at I.v.108, or why, 
as at I.v.163, a clearly, and, I think, exclusively sexual reference should be 
assigned a nonsexual meaning and have “a secondary bad sense” allowed it 
as an afterthought. For an editor this is always a touchy matter, but I think 
it better to be silent than bloodless or absurd. 

There are three appendices. The first reprints Frederyke of Jennen and 
other source material not readily available to the student. The second is a 


brief stage history of the play. The third is a short essay on “Hark, hark the 
lark” which includes an early seventeenth-century setting of the song. They 
are all admirable. 


EpwarpD HuBLER 
Princeton University 


Unity IN SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY. THE INTERPLAY OF THEME AND CHAR- 
ACTER. By Brents Stirling. New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 
Pp. viiit+212. $3.75. 


THE SUBTITLE of this book more clearly reveals its purpose and content than 
does the primary title. Seven Shakespeare plays form the basis for a series of 
studies, independently conceived but linked together by an intelligent and 
incisive critic. In three chapters devoted to Hamlet and one each to Romeo 
and Juliet, Richard II, Julius Caesar, Othello, Macbeth, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra, the author passes lightly over plot-structure, but discovers in the lines 
of each play a repeated “theme” which, he asserts, goes far to determine both 
action and character. The thought expressed in this theme is a governing fac- 
tor in motivation. 

Thus, dominant in Romeo and Juliet is “the unguarded haste of youth”; 
in Hamlet one theme is “emotive deficiency and excess’’; while in Macbeth we 
have “darkness, sleep, raptness, and contradiction.” Consideration of other 
themes than those mentioned is not excluded. Earlier seekers after imagery 
have noted in Macbeth numerous references to “blood,” which, though 
omitted from the topics listed, is acknowledged as worth attention. 
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Probing through these themes into analysis of character, Stirling finds 
that Hamlet possesses extreme sensitivity to intrusion into his private af- 
fairs, that both Brutus and Othello have a fondness for ceremonial rites, 
blinding them to the guilt of murder, and that Bolingbroke’s habitual taci- 
turnity forces King Richard, his arch enemy, to pronounce his own doom. 
Conventional critics have usually overlooked these particular traits, but care- 
ful examination of speeches in the respective plays serves to establish their 
presence. 

This approach to character problems and the resultant solutions will not 
meet universal acceptance. Most controversial, perhaps, is the discussion of 
Antony and Cleopatra, which Stirling acclaims as definitely satirical in tone. 
Bernard Shaw to the contrary notwithstanding, he derives from the drama 
proof that Antony’s passionate tribute to “the nobleness of life” is pure false- 
hood. D. A. Stauffer by a somewhat similar analysis in Shakespeare’s World 
of Images, moralizes from the same tragedy that “Passion is spiritualized, en- 
nobled, and triumphant.” Other verdicts reached through Professor Stirling’s 
well-wrought commentaries are that in Hamlet “real and feigned ecstasy co- 
exist,” that Othello during the latter part of the tragedy is carried away by 
“egoistic defensiveness of good name,” and that “contradiction” in two 
senses of the word is a theme specifically applied to Macbeth. 

In order to test this last pronouncement, I casually turned to King Lear, 
IV.ii, in search for similar contradictions, either verbal or violative of nature. 
Verbal contradictions are easily discoverable: “Osw. What most he should 
dislike seems pleasant to him, / What like, offensive.”’ “Gon. To thee a 
woman’s services are due. / My Fool usurps my body.” “Alb. Wisdom and 
goodness to the vile seem vile.” Likewise “violation of nature” is exempli- 
fied: “Alb. That nature which contemns its origin / Cannot be border’d cer- 
tain in itself.” “Gon. Milk-liver’d man, / Thou bear’st a cheek for blows, a 
head for wrongs.” Such word-plays and many like statements of extraordinary 
contrast are not peculiar to Macbeth, but appear in almost any work of Shake- 
speare. 

This is merely to say that Stirling tends to push his theory too far. Un- 
questionable proof founded on numerous textual citations from Romeo and 
Juliet shows that the poet stresses “haste” in his rendition of that story. Yet 
does not the phrase “unguarded haste of youth” imply a moral reproof ut- 
tered by cautious Age that is wholly foreign to the spirit of the youthful au- 
thor? 

On the other hand, no one looks for unanimous agreement in the inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare, particularly of his tragedies. Stirling’s judgments 
possess virtue in that they illustrate a new method of approach and offer fresh 
evaluations of character and action based entirely on the poet’s own lan- 
guage. Such a study stimulates thoughtful inquiry, not speculative fancy. As 
already implied, the book is related to the newly aroused interest in imagery 
as well as to Stauffer’s exploration into the development of Shakespeare’s 
moral ideas. Beautifully printed pages added to clearness rather than witti- 
ness of style ensure for this compact volume serious attention among recent 
books in criticism of Shakespeare. 

Rosert ApGER Law 
The University of Texas 
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Macic In THE WEB: ACTION AND LANGUAGE IN OTHELLO. By Robert B. 
Heilman. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1956. Pp. vii+-298. 
$s. 


IN THE First sentence of Professor Heilman’s book there is a disarming avowal 
that Magic in the Web is “one man’s reading of Othello.” It would have been 
no less candid to have admitted that it is one man’s intricate search through 
the forest of modern Shakespeare criticism toward the citadel of the cruelest 
of English tragedies. For nothing is more eclectic than twentieth-century 
Shakespeare criticism, and Professor Heilman has written certainly the most 
comprehensively documented study of Othello to appear in many years. This 
is no disparagement, but an admission of awe before the confusing prolifera- 
tion of footnotes. As Professor Heilman chooses or rejects companions, the 
faint path becomes more strongly marked, his own intention clearer, and the 
strained reader arrives finally with a new set of illuminations about a complex 
play. 

Thomas Rymer would have received immensely perverse satisfaction 
from this book. The magic in the web, the antithesis of wit and witchcraft, is 
“the symbolical structure of Othello. ... The magic in the web of the hand- 
kerchief . . . extends into the fiber of the drama” (p. 225). With these asser- 
tions Professor Heilman ends his detailed study. 


Wit must always strive to conquer witchcraft, and there is an obvious sense in which 
it should conquer; but there is another sense in which, though it try, it should not and 
cannot succeed: that is what Othello is about. (p. 225) 


But the way to this conclusion requires elucidation. 

If there is a current return to Bradley, Professor Heilman is not con- 
sciously representative of it. His predecessors, as was abundantly clear from 
his study of Lear (This Great Stage, 1948), are, among others, L. C. Knights, 
Wilson Knight, Leavis, and Empson, with whom he agrees in the main that 
the poetic statement of the plays is not an adventitious ornamentation to be 
isolated from plot or character. In order to make his own method clear, there- 
fore, he establishes two convenient terms: “actional drama,” and “verbal 
drama,” and though by no means dismissing actional drama, he draws the 
reader’s attention to that fertile but by now somewhat harrowed field of new 
criticism, the verbal structure of the play. Iago, as the beginning and end of 
both actional and verbal drama, is quite correctly the author’s main concern. 

And yet the verbal Iago of Professor Heilman is not as far from Bradley’s 
Iago as one might be led to think. In order to drive a wedge between Cole- 
ridge’s seminal judgment and later criticism, the author explains that “mo- 
tiveless” does not mean the same thing as unaccountable, incomprehensible, 
or meaningless. It follows, therefore, that this multiple Iago is, familiarly, 
“beyond the grievances.” His is a “primary jealousy”; he is not incapable of 
intellectual truth, but his perverted moral inspiration is eternally antipathetic 
to it. (There are passages devoted to Iago as archetypal evil, as satanically 
derived, which make me wonder whether Professor Heilman has overlooked 
Eckhardt’s early study, Die Lustige Person im dlteren englischen Drama.) 
Every facet of this most enigmatic of characters is examined through his 
imagistic confessions: Iago the ironist, the philosopher, the economist, and 
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finally the satanic doctor, administering his mortal poison to the Moor. But, 
in spite of method, this is still Bradley’s Iago until we are supplied with the 
secret of motivation directing all other attributes: Iago the frustrated sensual- 
ist: “He is outside the myth of love. He is a kind of scientist of sex” (pp. 
195-96). And the source of his frustration is, of course, as it was in Cinthio, 
his own libidinous desire for Desdemona. With such an explanation—and it is 
carefully supplied with “verbal” proof—it is possible to see the final picture, 
the “antiromantic version of Tristram,” occasionally the “voyeur,” the Iago 
“who torments Othello with a tableau... [which] is a display filtering 
through from a secret gallery of obsessive pictures deep in Iago’s erotic imag- 
ination” (p. 205). His desire to injure is a result of his frustrated sexual de- 
sire. 

The Othello who suffers from the malicious envy of this Freudian Iago is 
a weaker Moor than we are accustomed to, weaker even than, say, Traversi’s. 
His decline and fall are not a sociological treatise on the perils of miscegena- 
tion, but an individualized dramatization of Everyman, an immature and 
histrionic Everyman (but what Elizabethan hero is not histrionic—who is 
more histrionic than Lear?) who is “ill-equipped for personal life” (pp. 143- 
44). His egocentricity and pomposity make of him the least heroic of Shake- 
speare’s tragic heroes; his instinct for “ritualization” drives him, under Iago’s 
depraved version of the “truth” to murder in the role of accuser and judge, 
an act of self-judgment. At the base of his incapacities is his timidity, his 
uncertainty of himself in sexual matters; hence “Othello finally seals the 
union only by killing his wife and himself: murder as the sex act” (p. 192). 

I kiss’d thee ere I kill’d thee. No way but this— 
Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. 


Within the context of this version it is, of course, impossible not to perceive 
the ubiquitous Elizabethan pun on “die.” This is, Professor Heilman com- 
ments, the “love-death ambiguity” which haunted Shakespeare’s imagination 
and which he used in Romeo and Juliet and in Antony and Cleopatra as well. 
This powerful closing irony completes the tracing of a love that for the soldier Othello 
began in romance, never became grounded deep enough in actuality . . . to-resist even 
a planted mirage of evil, and matured . . . in the discovery . . . of a truth which man 
could have had simply by being open to it. (p. 193) 


To repeat, then, it is the antithesis between wit (the distorted wit of 
Iago which prevails over Othello’s immaturity) and witchcraft (love, the love 
of which Desdemona is made, and which resuscitated briefly, offers eternal 
exoneration) which is the magic of the web. Othello lacks the trust which, if 
triumphant even beyond the evidence, would have bestowed upon him the 
grace of witchcraft. “He never sees the full Desdemona witchcraft” (p. 227). 

This version of Othello represents some of the best of the new-critical, 
Freudian analyses of Shakespeare’s later period that have emerged in some 
years. Its reading is close and its talent for perceiving symbolical verbal pat- 
terns imaginative. It is unfortunate, therefore, that The Magic in the Web 
opens with an introductory “Approach” that is self-conscious and by this 
time redundant. It is this repetitious apology for method that flavors the 
book unnecessarily with the spice of coterie criticism. If its insights, its per- 
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ceptions, and its imaginative interpretation of Shakespeare’s artistry are in- 
tended for general scholarly consumption, why is the author in his first 24 
pages apparently determined to consign the book to the followers of Kenneth 
Burke and John Crowe Ransom alone? It is as though Professor Heilman 
found it necessary to equip his reader with weapons which have undergone a 
sharpening and tempering beyond that of the icebrook’s temper. 

Probably, also, the (Stollesque) question, “But why all this pother about 
verbal symbols when the dramatic appeal is so obvious?” must be anticipated. 
Shakespeare apparently so drenched himself in a dramatic idea that all levels 
of his conscious and unconscious mind focused harmoniously on the human 
problems at hand. If, as Professor Heilman has done, it is possible by critical 
“‘wit” (his own phrase) to trace and relate those wonderful patterns produced 
by the brooding unconscious of the greatest artist who ever lived, the results 
are eminently rewarding for us lesser mortals. 

Finally, the book is attractively printed and bound; and to have found 
only one misprint in 298 pages, including a full index, two appendices and 
fifty pages of notes, is almost miraculous. But it seems to me criminal that 
such a bibliographical wealth as Professor Heilman has accumulated should 
not, particularly in a university press book, have an organized bibliography. 


DANIEL B. Dopson 
Columbia University 


STUDIES IN THE SHAKESPEARE APOCRYPHA. By Baldwin Maxwell. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1956. Pp. vi+233. $4.25. 


ProFEessoR MAXWELL’s painstaking studies concern four plays whose title- 
page ascriptions—and little else—have suggested the possibility of Shake- 
speare’s authorship: Locrine (“Newly set foorth, ouerseene and corrected, By 
W.S.”), Thomas Lord Cromwell (“Written by W.S.”), The Puritan (“Written 
by W.S.”), and A Yorkshire Tragedy (“Written by W. Shakspeare”’). 

In an introductory chapter, the author analyzes the circumstances un- 
derlying the contemporary attributions. He feels that, of the early publishers, 
only Thomas Pavier, who held the rights to A Yorkshire Tragedy, invites the 
charge of deliberate fraud. In the other cases, “the substitutiton of the au- 
thor’s initials for his full name—a not uncommon practice—need not have 
been, although in any instance it may have been, with the intent of encourag- 
ing a mistaken identification with William Shakespeare.”’ Professor Maxwell 
then devotes a chapter to each play. He summarizes the action; he presents 
new findings concerning sources, dates, and textual history; he evaluates the 
ascriptions of previous investigators. 

Professor Maxwell offers evidence to show that the author of Locrine 
made use of Lodge’s Complaint of Elstred and the tragedy of Albanact in The 
Mirror for Magistrates (an indebtedness suggested, but not demonstrated, 
by Professor Farnham). The Complaint was printed in 1593, and therefore 
Chambers’ date for Locrine—ca. 1591—must be moved up two years. Pro- 
fessor Maxwell demonstrates also that the tragedy underwent revision, per- 
haps by the author of Selimus, to which Locrine is clearly related. With regard 
to Cromwell, Professor Maxwell is interested chiefly in showing that the extant 
version, which falls into two uncoordinated sections, is a telescoping of two 
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full-length plays (now lost) on the same subject. The date of the surviving 
text, he argues, is about 1599-1600. The chapter on The Puritan is given over 
almost entirely to the problem of dating the play, which Professor Maxwell 
plausibly assigns to 1606. 

The last work discussed in the Studies is the crude but powerful Yorkshire 
Tragedy, which dramatizes the Calverley murders. Professor Maxwell recon- 
structs the story of the crime and, on the basis of research into contemporary 
documents, corrects inaccuracies in previous accounts and adds new details. 
Walter Calverley, the central figure in the case, belonged to a substantial 
family of landed gentry, but unfortunately he was erratic. For some time he 
seems to have suffered from grave doubts concerning the legitimacy of his 
own offspring, and finally, on St. George’s Day 1605, when he was twenty-six, 
he stabbed his wife and slew two of his three children. This unfamilial be- 
havior caused a stir, and popular literature was immediately enriched with a 
ballad (lost), a prose tract, and two plays on the subject. Professor Maxwell 
points out that every scene in the Yorkshire Tragedy, except the first, derives 
from the tract, Two Unnatural Murthers (S.R. 1605). He offers proof that A 
Yorkshire Tragedy was written during the latter part of 1605 and Miseries of 
Enforced Marriage, a play based in part upon the same case, early in 1606. 
The opening scene of the Yorkshire Tragedy is inappropriate and may have 
been added, Professor Maxwell believes, to encourage a resemblance to the 
Miseries. 

The one problem common to all the apocryphal plays is, of course, that 
of authorship. And it is the most fascinating and perplexing problem of all. 
The four plays under consideration have been ascribed by scholars to various 
dramatists, but the evidence has in every case proved inconclusive. Professor 
Maxweil is too judicious to indulge in the fantastic guesswork and overin- 
genious theorizing of some of his predecessors, and so it is a pity that he is 
unable to come forward with more than he does. His findings speak for them- 
selves: ‘“Toward a solution of the question whether or not Robert Greene was 
the author of Selimus and the reviser of Locrine, I can offer very little, perhaps 
nothing of real value.” “For the authorship of Cromwell I can offer no sug- 
gestions which can be supported by any semblance of proof.” “‘A convincing 
identification of the author or authors of A Yorkshire Tragedy, if it is ever to 
be accomplished, must await our clearer knowledge of what were the peculiar 
characteristics of the various Jacobean dramatists.” 

In the case of The Puritan, however, Professor Maxwell is not quite so 
negative: he follows Fleay, Bullen, Dunkel, Eccles, and others in favoring 
Middleton. He points out that, like Middleton, the author of The Puritan is 
fond of tricks, portrays London life in a realistic manner, and satirizes certain 
character types. But on the basis of the same resemblances, Professor Maxwell 
could just as reasonably have concluded that the play was written by Jonson. 
Actually the case for Middleton is not persuasive. The stylistic evidence ad- 
vanced by Tzeutschler (whose Das Drama “The Puritan’”’ Professor Maxwell 
does not mention), Dunkel, and Eccles amounts to little. The allusions in 
Michaelmas Term to the parish of St. Antlings and a widow’s hasty remarriage, 
which have been cited as evidence for Middleton, are shown by Professor 
Maxwell to testify, in fact, against his authorship. But the most damaging 
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blow to the entire argument is Professor Maxwell’s late date for The Puritan. 
The play is a primitive affair that Middleton might conceivably have pro- 
duced very early in his career. By 1606, however, he was already a master of 
City comedy—the dramatist who had just written, or was in the process of 
writing, Michaelmas Term, A Mad World My Masters, and A Trick to Catch the 
Old One. 

In a work of detailed scholarship such as this, the possibilities for minor 
errors and inaccuracies are virtually limitless, and inevitably a few misprints 
elude the most careful checks. I have, however, noticed only one slip that 
might cause the slightest confusion: the Two Unnatural Murthers, cited ex- 
tensively in the last chapter, is reprinted in the first volume of Collier’s Zilus- 
trations of Early English Popular Literature and not, as Professor Maxwell 
indicates in his notes, the second. As might, however, be expected from Pro- 
fessor Maxwell, the highest standards of accuracy and thoroughness have 
been adhered to throughout the Studies. 

One wishes, though, that the author had been equally scrupulous about 
his prose. He might then have eliminated some of the tedious repetitions, and 
he might have avoided the occasional lapses into archaic diction (“. . . the 
elder Cromwell was, indeed, a very rascal.’’), the unidiomatic inversions (“In 
many plays of the period are the characters no more specifically identified.”’), 
and the awkward signposts (“But I have perhaps got too far ahead of my 
summary. Two acts remain.’’). Certainly he might have ironed out some of 
the twists and turns, the clauses within clauses, of sentences like the following: 


Nor, for the same reason, can we accept for a moment the suggestion that, since Crom- 
well was acted by Shakespeare’s company, the manuscript play, while under considera- 
tion by the company, may have been given him to read and that he, as one might in a 
modern business office, signified his approval of it by affixing his initials either at the 
end or on the cover. 


Because of its almost exclusive preoccupation with the dates and sources and 
revisions of very minor plays, the Studies is not easy going even for the special- 
ized reader for whom it is intended. Under these circumstances, such qualities 
as clarity, conciseness, and grace of expression, which are always to be valued, 
assume a special importance. Here the scholar, no less than the creative artist, 
must be prepared to face what Henry James once referred to as “the terrified 
revise.” 

The most serious limitation is the absence of any discernible theme, any 
central argument that might impose some unity upon the five chapters of 
the book. There is no statement of purpose at the beginning and no summing 
up at the end. Perhaps none was possible. The sole common ground among the 
four plays is that they belong to the Apocrypha. But they do not form any 
self-contained group within the Apocrypha (there are other plays with title- 
page ascriptions to Shakespeare), and, in any event, most of Professor Max- 
well’s findings have no bearing upon their apocryphal status. It is not easy to 
discern why these particular plays were singled out for such intensive exam- 
ination. They are not distinguished for literary or dramatic excellence; with 
the exception of the Yorkshire Tragedy, they are poor stuff. Still, as apocryphal 
plays, they exercise a peculiar interest, which Professor Maxwell points to in 
his chapter on Cromwell: “I am undeterred by Swinburne’s outburst [against 
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it], being convinced that all students of Shakespeare will have an interest in 
any play, however bad they may think it, which for a century or so was ac- 
cepted as by William Shakespeare.” One may wish that the Studies had greater 
scope or more of a thesis. One may, indeed, ask whether Professor Maxwell 
could not have presented his findings in condensed form, in several articles, 
without any particular loss. But there can be no question that Studies in the 
Shakespeare Apocrypha adds to our knowledge of the plays it takes up. It will 
satisfy the curiosity of the student, and in Professor Maxwell he will find an 
exceptionally reliable guide. 
SAMUEL SCHOENBAUM 
Northwestern University 


Tue PiInpEeR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by E. A. Horsman. (University of Liver- 
pool English Reprint Series, No. 12.) Liverpool University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xii+95. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’s APPIAN: A SELECTION FROM THE TUDOR TRANSLATION OF 
Appran’s Civic Wars. Edited by Ernest Schanzer. (University of Liver- 
pool English Reprint Series, No. 13.) Liverpool University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xxviii+1or. 6s. 


MR. HORSMAN’S edition of The Pinder of Wakefield (1632), lively and knock- 
about as the tales are in themselves, will be especially welcomed by students of 
Greene and Elizabethan jestbook literature. I have nothing but praise for the 
Introduction and notes, both of them concentrated and informative. Mr. 
Horsman’s note on his text, however, leaves me vaguely troubled. His theory 
of editing seems sound enough, but the statement of his theory suggests that 
he is confused on some of the basic essentials of Elizabethan printing. After 
stating that his text is based on the Bodleian copy, collated against micro- 
films of the Folger and Huntington copies, he continues to talk about the 
“originals” as if he were somehow dealing with three different editions (“The 
originals print titles, headings, ... in roman type, ...”; “ ... the originals 
use black letter, . . .”). Since the “originals” are all copies of the same edition 
of the same book it would be strange if they didn’t agree in matters of this 
kind. Again, in dealing with stop-press corrections showing variant states of 
the text, Mr. Horsman confuses the issue: “All three [copies] give the same 
text except for one word thither, sig. Bz (F{olger] and H[{untington] only), 
with the same punctuation and spelling (including contractions) except for 
Blodleian] challeng sig B3, Joan sig. Hr {here one should add Bodleian copy 
heo, sig. Ex’, from Mr. Horsman’s later list of “Corrections”’], and show most 
of the same misprints and typographical details (like the imperfect A in line 
2, sig. EI [i.e., Ex’]).” Such a statement sets the emphasis on the wrong foot. 
Since these are three copies of the same edition, the only point worth making 
concerns their differences and on this essential point Mr. Horsman is not at 
all clear. What does he mean by “‘show most of the same misprints and typi- 
graphical details”? Of course they do. But does he mean that there are other 
variants between the three copies not already noted in his list of misprints in 
the first part of the sentence? If so, they should certainly have been recorded, 
One further textual grumble. In his Introduction Mr. Horsman uses the fol- 
lowing quotation: “... walk throowe the towne wth his staffe vpon his 
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shoulders.”’ He refers the reader to a note in which he quotes more fully the 
source of these words. In the note (a quotation from the Sion College MS of 
The famous Hystory off George a Greene) we find: “. . . walk throowe the towne 
with his staff vponn his sholders. . . .”” Such inconsistency throws a poor light 
(and in this case I think a quite misleading one) on the dependability of the 
text as a whole. 

I hope that Mr. Horsman will soon find time to place us further in his 
debt by giving us an edition of the Sion College MS just referred to above, 
which at present is obtainable only in an eighteenth-century “refined” version. 

Mr. Schanzer’s Introduction gives us a judicious summary of the extent 
of Shakespeare’s debt to Appian, concluding: “I do not think that there can 
be any reasonable doubt that Shakespeare drew on Appian’s Civil Wars for 
his Julius Caesar and Antony and Cleopatra, and that he read the relevant 
portions shortly before or during the composition of these plays” (p. xxviii). 
The title, Shakespeare’s Appian, sufficiently indicates the scope of the selec- 
tions. Apart from the Introduction no attempt is made, through annotation, 
to link individual passages with the plays. 

Mr. Schanzer also offers considerable bibliographical comment on the 
1578 Bynneman text as translated by “W. B.” and his own text is an edited 
one, based on a collation of two copies (British Museum and Cambridge 
University Library) of this scarce volume. A comparison of parts of Mr. 
Schanzer’s text with a microfilm of the Huntington Library copy suggests 
that his text is accurate and scholarly, but the textual apparatus on pp. 1oo— 
101, in which the editorial corrections made in the 1578 text are recorded, 
raises several questions. Mr. Schanzer makes no distinction between correc- 
tions which he has introduced into the text and corrections which rest on the 
authority of Bynneman’s list of “Faultes escaped” (sig. **2). Moreover, in 
making his corrections from “Faultes escaped,” he does not seem always to 
be following his authority (“Gulfe” for “gulfe” of ““Faultes escaped”’; “four 
hundred” for “‘400.”’; “Bithynicus” for “‘Bithinicus”; “niece” for “neese’’). 
It is possible, however, that Mr. Schanzer is here using the unique leaf (sig. 
3Bz2) of “Faultes escaped” in the British Museum copy, a leaf later canceled 
and replaced by the fuller list on sig. **2. If so, the reader should have been 
informed. 

The first reading (p. 5, l. 20) in Mr. Schanzer’s list of “Corrections,” 
“shoulde” corrected to read “shall,” ought to read “should” to “shall”; 
moreover, in making the correction, in the text, the article “a” has dropped 
out, giving the reading “shall man” for the original “should a man.” The 
second reading (p. 5, gloss 1) in the Huntington copy reads “causes a-” or 
“cause s a-,” not “cause sa-.”” The third reading (p. 5, gloss 5), in which Mr. 
Schanzer rightly inserts a comma, lacks its comma not through error but be- 
cause the compositor’s measure had no space left for it, a distinction worth 
recording. On p. 17, l. 20, Mr. Schanzer corrects “familiars. Decimus” to 
“familiars Decimus,” a necessary change except that the original period 
should, I think, have appeared as a comma. On pp. 60 (1. 24) and 63 (1. 10), 
Mr. Schanzer inserts periods; a period is clearly present in the Huntington 
copy on p. 60 and probably, though very faintly, on p. 63. On p. 84, l. 2 (and 
gloss) the 1578 text reads “Bythinius” not “Bythinus” (which is the reading 
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of “Faultes escaped”’). Finally, p. 92, 1. 16; the text reads “Proconnesco” and 
the gloss on p. 92 should read “Proconeso”’ if the original is being followed; 
otherwise the correction should be listed. I note three other readings which 
appear correctly in Mr. Schanzer’s text but which are misprints in the original, 
at least in the Huntington copy: p. 5, gloss 5, “city The Romaines”’; p. 9, 1. 
12, “Syna”’; p. 23, 1. 6, “Dolobella.” 


G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER: A Criticat Stupy. By William W. Appleton. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1956. Pp. 131. 


THE AUTHOR of this brief study suggests in the Preface that his main purpose 
is to stimulate the interest of the general reader, not to present a scholarly 
survey with historical and bibliographical apparatus. In my judgment, he has 
not fulfilled his stated purpose but has nevertheless produced a better book 
than his Preface promises. The general reader who knows nothing about Beau- 
mont and Fletcher will hardly be converted, but the serious student who has 
at least read Philaster and the Maid’s Tragedy, and possibly the Faithful 
Shepherdess and the Wild Goose Chase, should be both stimulated and in- 
formed. 

A series of summaries is hardly calculated to whet the interest of the 
general reader. Of the fifty-two plays in the 1679 Folio, Mr. Appleton has 
summarized, or partially summarized, thirty-six. If the general reader could 
plod through all thirty-six, he would probably emerge, at best, with a notion 
that Beaumont and Fletcher and Massinger (Fletcher’s chief collaborator 
after Beaumont) were very active playwrights who composed a variety of 
plays but felt most at home with tragicomedy. But this method is certainly 
justified, even in such a brief study, when one believes, as does the author, 
that the chief strength of these dramatists lay in cleverly constructed plots, 
not in complex characters, subtle poetry, or original humor. Mr. Appleton is 
also correct in emphasizing the stageworthy qualities of these plays, which 
were written to be acted in a popular theater. 

Mr. Appleton by no means neglects historical background—he even 
manages to insert some pertinent remarks on seventeenth-century music, 
painting, and architecture—and he has incorporated a considerable amount 
of scholarly material. He has made good use, for example, of Eugene M. 
Waith’s Pattern of Tragicomedy in Beaumont and Fleicher, and has acknowl- 
edged debts to a number of other scholars, British, American, and French. 
Less than go pages are devoted to the plays. Chapter 5 is a short account of 
Beaumont and Fletcher in the Restoration with some comparison of their 
work with that of Etherege, Dryden, Wycherley, and Congreve. The last 
chapter is “Beaumont and Fletcher Since 1700.” 

I have noticed few misprints. “Farquarh” (p. 76 and Index) may be in- 
tentional, but the spelling is hardly familiar. “Dionysius” (p. 98) for the 
Greek god of the theater is surely a slip. 


Marvin T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 
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Tue Earty Masters oF EncuisH Fiction. By Alan Dugald McKillop. 
Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1956. Pp. 233. $s. 


PROFESSOR McKILLOP has again put students of English literature heavily 
in his debt. From the first sentence to the last, this examination of the work 
of the five major eighteenth-century novelists catches and holds one’s interest 
as the author writes remarkably succinct, illuminating, and thought-provok- 
ing essays on the art of Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne. 
Brief considerations of details of publication and reception, short biographical 
sketches, and swift plot résumés make the present work both a historical and 
critical tour de force. There are fresh insights into the writings of each author 
studied, packed, very often, in single sentences in which every word does 
heavy duty. Professor McKillop has realized “the task of the literary historian 
somehow to work his way beyond the events of authorship, publication, and 
reception to some estimate of fundamental values” (p. 145); his estimates are 
to be found usually in the concluding paragraph or two of each essay and, 
for the whole book, in the last paragraph of his essay on Sterne. 

Professor McKillop shows how Defoe, with “collections of exempla.. . 
in the immediate background” of his narratives (p. 11) and with the literature 
of remarkable providences frequently underlying his fiction (p. 22), takes the 
novel to “the threshold of important developments in which the novelist may 
be at the same time the impersonator of feigned characters, the impersonator 
of the reporter of the actions of feigned characters, the impersonator of the 
editor of documents recording the action of feigned characters” (p. 41). The 
transition from this beginning to the elaborate use of the same technique by 
Richardson is, of course, an easy one. I would register one complaint on this 
chapter: Moll Flanders is characterized as “an outcast who has never had a 
fair chance” (p. 26) and as “a victim of society” (p. 28). While the view is 
probably the accepted one, the reader, I feel, should have been given some 
knowledge of the existence of the opposite view, that expressed by Pierre 
Legouis in Revue de l’enseignement des Langues vivants, xLvtI (1931), 289-99, 
i.e., society is Moll’s victim. 

The best chapter is that on Richardson. There are so many finely phrased 
and pregnant statements that one hesitates which to quote. ““When Richard- 
son is at his best,” writes Professor McKillop, “there is an organic connection 
[between ‘the provision of comment’ and ‘the report of conflict’]; that is, sig- 
nificant commentary on the action is a complication and advancement of the 
action” (p. 68). And, for his concluding sentence: “He remains the novelist of 
introversion and introspection, of scrutinized motives and attitudes, of the 
interplay of impulse and interest with code and convention that constantly 
ripples the surface of society and sometimes subjects the individual to an 
ordeal of crucial importance” (p. 97). One word in the next quotation strikes 
me as particularly apt. When Clarissa is first brought to London the story 
“consists largely of an elaborate system of stipulations and conditions pro- 
posed but never carried out, a phantasmagoria of orderly negotiation counter- 
balanced by Lovelace’s phantasmagoria of conspiracy” (p. 72). Phantas- 
magoria! The word, despite a possible paradox because of the slow pace of 
Clarissa, suggests admirably the atmosphere of the novel, and this despite, and 
perhaps because of, the fact that Clarissa, as somebody has remarked, might 
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simply have thrown herself upon the protection of any passer-by on one of her 
airings. The plot is, after all, fantastic; it is Richardson’s genius that causes 
readers to forget this fact as well as the equally fantastic epistolary framework. 
I miss in this chapter any reference to the essays by Christopher Hill (Essays 
in Criticism, v [1955], 315-40). Ian Watt (RES, xxv [1949], 322-38), and V. S. 
Pritchett (The Living Novel, 1947) in the discussion of Clarissa: the first should 
have a place in any examination of the novel; the second deserves mention; 
and the third, with Dorothy Van Ghent’s recent essay (of which some account 
is taken) should be mentioned if only to be quashed. The first, I realize, may 
have appeared too late to be used. 

In his treatment of Fielding Professor McKillop agrees with Professor 
Wayne C. Booth in finding that “the whole economy of presentation in 
Fielding’s great novels is due to the presence of the narrator himself” (p. 108), 
and it is this emphasis upon “point of view” as it is variously used and de- 
veloped by the five novelists that constitutes one of the links connecting the 
essays. The discussion of the plot of Tom Jones, both here and elsewhere, it 
seems to me, might have profited from Henry James’ observation, “I can- 
not see what is meant by talking as if there were a part of a novel which is the 
story and part of it which for mystical reasons is not” (The Art of Fiction). 
There are, however, excellent comments on the comedy in Tom Jones; on 
the reader’s remoteness from Tom, who is often made ridiculous by the con- 
trast between his limited intellectual capacity and the rhetoric given him by 
the narrator (pp. 129-30); and on the almost revolutionary departure in the 
novel represented by Amelia: “Strange as it may seem, except for the con- 
tinuation of Pamela, she [Amelia] is the first respectable married heroine in 
English fiction; and this is the first English novel to deal fully with the family 
life of a young married couple with small children, again with the exception 
of the Pamela sequence” (p. 139). 

To my mind, Smollett is the most uneven of the five novelists and much 
inferior to the others. And despite Professor McKillop’s conclusion—“It 
can be said of criticism of Smollett in our day, as of current criticism of 
eighteenth century fiction in general, that its tendency is to substantiate by 
closer analysis the judgment of discriminating eighteenth century readers on 
the fiction of their own age”’ (p. 181)—I have the feeling that the excellence of 
the five essays is in exact proportion to the merit of the subjects. There is no 
disagreeing with the author’s statement that, with Humphrey Clinker, “for 
the first time in Smollett’s career, the story is successfully centered about a 
humorous character who with all his peculiarities is rational and pungent and 
can convey the satire that Smollett always wants to write” (p. 172); and it is, 
thus, only when Smollett writes a novel conforming to his definition of the 
genre in the Dedication to Ferdinand Count Fathom that he achieves his great- 
est work. 

The final chapter, on Sterne, pulls together some of the connecting links 
previously forged. Professor McKillop shows how both Defoe and Richardson 
passed on to Sterne the concern for bodily movement and gesture that is so 
remarkable in Tristram Shandy; Sterne, like Richardson, also “writes to the 
moment” (p. 195); and “Like Fielding, Sterne loves recondite cause-effect 
relationships” (p. 198). A final catalogue of quotations must serve as a con- 
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clusion of sorts. On Sterne’s use of symbols: “Initial attention centers on the 
physical detail or object nearest at hand, which may be absurd, homely, 
trivial, or ignoble, and yet have great inferential value” (p. 186). On experi- 
ence and reality in Sterne: “The individual experience somehow images in 
little and simultaneously a moral order and a cosmic order, the world of con- 
science and consciousness and the world of microscope and telescope’ (p. 
196). On the news of Bobby’s death: “Thus we have in the space of a few 
chapters concurrent actions which taken together give the impression of depth 
or extension, interruption and frustration, futile rhetoric, imperfect communi- 
cation, surprising cause-effect sequences, unpredictable transitions and associ- 
ations of ideas, trivial physical symbols for great things, and the basic idea of 
the machine” (p. 200). One is incontestably in the presence of a sensitive cri- 
tical intelligence at work. 

The Early Masters of English Fiction is not, and is not meant to be, a substi- 
tute for Ernest Baker’s treatment of the same area. It is rather a reappraisal 
of the achievement and significance of these five novelists by a scholar who 
not only knows all the modern scholarship on these figures and their age but 
has contributed largely to it himself. Where historians of the English novel 
have not been able, because of the greater scope of their endeavors, to read 
and explicate texts closely, Professor McKillop, limiting himself as he has, is 
able to discover subtleties that have presumably eluded the others. Not every 
scholar will agree with the author’s every statement; no scholar, however, can 
safely ignore the work. 


ARTHUR SHERBO 
Michigan State University 


Tue “Soncs AND SonEts” oF JoHN Donne. Edited by Theodore Redpath. 
London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1956. Pp. 155. 18s. 


AS THE EDITOR, who is Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in 
English in the University of Cambridge, states in his introduction, this edition 
of Donne’s Songs and Sonets is aimed primarily at the university under- 
graduate and the general reader. This aim, although entirely justifiable, has 
naturally not led to an edition that adds much to scholarly knowledge. 

For reference and for teaching purposes, Mr. Redpath has placed a page 
of notes opposite each page of text—an arrangement that is helpful and con- 
venient. The notes might draw more heavily than they do upon the resources 
of modern scholarship and criticism, but they are nevertheless adequate and 
well designed for Mr. Redpath’s chosen readers. A bibliography at the end 
of the edition, listing the chief modern editions of Donne, the chief biographi- 
cal works, and some of the important critical studies of Donne, is discerningly 
selective and up-to-date. 

The text is that of Grierson and the 1633 edition of Donne’s poems, except 
for Mr. Redpath’s “correcting [in a few instances] the 1633 edition from the 
manuscripts.” Mr. Redpath also modernizes the punctuation and spell- 
ing of the 1633 edition, defending himself from purists who might object to 
this modernization by pointing out that “they seldom seem perturbed by the 
modification, in modern editions of Shakespeare, of the punctuation of the 
First Folio.” Mr. Redpath’s most debatable modification of the original punc- 
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tuation is his replacement of apostrophes by slurs to indicate elisions. This 
departure introduces an idiosyncrasy without providing any reading signal 
not clearly furnished in the original text. 

A fifty-page introduction presents a variety of information and comment. 
The poems of Songs and Sonets are viewed in their biographical and chrono- 
logical relationships, and to some extent in their relationship to Donne’s other 
writing. There are also discussions of Donne’s imagery, diction, symbolism, 
and prosody. In these Mr. Redpath is at his best, both in independent obser- 
vations and in drawing together the scholarship and criticisms of others. 
There are, however, other parts of the introduction that are less successful 
or more controversial. A section entitled “Groupings within the ‘Songs and 
Sonets’ ” sets up and argues in favor of “‘a broad division of the poems into 
(1) those in which the prevailing attitude is negative, and (2) those in which 
it is positive.” These divisions and the subsections under them are too sub- 
jective and vague to carry much persuasion. A long section “The ‘Songs and 
Sonets’ and the Tradition of the English Love-Lyric” exhibits Mr. Redpath 
as the too ardent partisan of Donne. It is certainly Mr. Redpath’s privilege to 
prefer the Songs and Sonets to Spenser’s A moretti; but unprejudiced critical 
judgment will balk at the edict that the Amoreiti “is almost insufferably 
long,” or that Spenser’s sonnets “have a sensuous, fresh and somewhat naive 
charm; though even this is marred from time to time by a rather nauseating 
humility before mere rank.” The comparison of Songs and Sonets with Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets also contains controversial generalizations like the following: 
“the range of attitudes expressed [in Shakespeare’s Sonnets] is far narrower 
than in Donne’s lyrics taken as a whole.” In fairness to Mr. Redpath, it 
should be added, however, that in general he praises Donne without derogating 
from Shakespeare, and, moreover, that he points out astutely the similarities, 
in “a harshness of tone, and a physicality and even coarseness of reference,” 
between some of the Songs and Sonets and Shakespeare’s sonnets about the 
dark lady. 

This edition will serve very well the purposes for which it was intended, 
and its notes on individual poems will prove useful to students and teachers 
alike. 


Burton A. MILLIGAN 
University of Illinois 


An ENQUIRY INTO THE BEHAVIOR OF THE QUEEN’s Last Ministry. By 
Jonathan Swift. Edited by Irvin Ehrenpreis (Indiana University Publi- 
cations. Humanities Series No. 36). Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1956. Pp. aliiit-109. $3.50. 


WHEN, IN 1710, Swift undertook “to assert the principles and justify the pro- 
ceedings’ of Robert Harley’s new Tory ministry, his chief task as he saw it 
was to influence public opinion favorably toward the ministry’s efforts to 
make peace with France and end the War of the Spanish Succession. Actually 
his alliance with the Tories was to continue long after this aim had been 


1 Memoirs ... 1710. The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift (in progress), ed. Herbert 
Davis (Oxford, 1939-), vill, 123. Hereafter cited as Davis. 
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achieved with the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. He had made a commitment that 
was to involve his loyalties for life. 

Despite the success of its war policy, the ministry, already hopelessly 
divided by the quarrels of Harley and Bolingbroke, had by 1714 become in- 
creasingly weakened by Whig attacks on the Peace and charges that the 
Tories favored the Pretender. The death of Anne in August of that year re- 
moved the dubious protection of the sovereign, and the ministry collapsed. 
By the following July, Bolingbroke, in exile in France, had been impeached, 
and Harley was in the Tower awaiting trial for treason; Swift had already 
retired to his"deanery in{jIreland in August of 1714. In this partial obscurity 
(he did not wholly escape the general odium of his former associates) he began 
An Enquiry into the Behavior of the Queen’s Last Ministry, writing the first 
chapter in 1715 and the second at some time between 1717 and 1720. Its 
specific objects were to explain the cause of the Harley-Bolingbroke dissension 
and,;to clear the Tories of the charge of Jacobitism. It was the last of Swift’s 
four major defenses of Harley’s government and his own political convictions; 
the other three were The History of the Four Last Years (1712-13); Some Free 
Thoughts upon the Present State of Affairs (1714); and the Memoirs . . . 1710 
(1714). 

That Swift regarded these four pieces as among the most important of 
all his political writings is proved by the attention he gave them for years 
after they were written. Because of their outspokenness they were considered 
by Swift’s friends as too dangerous for immediate publication; as it turned 
out, Some Free Thoughts was the only one published in his lifetime (in 1741). 
But though he was disappointed in his efforts to publish them while they 
might still be of some use to the Tory cause, Swift was constantly correcting 
and revising the tracts. As late 2° 1728 he was working on the History, the 
Memoirs, and the Enquiry; and in 1737 he entrusted Orrery with the final 
version of the History, saying that it was his last literary venture*—a venture 
which ended his work for the now fallen ministry as Swift had begun it: 
with asserting its principles and justifying its proceedings. 

Professor Ehrenpreis in his annotated edition of Swift’s Enquiry intro- 
duces it with a careful and thorough résumé of its background. He relates it, of 
course, to the political events of the four last years of Anne and the accession 
of George I, but his account is given particular relevance by his cogent sum- 
maries of the tracts—both pro- and antiministry—which immediately pre- 
ceded, and in part occasioned, the Enquiry. As for his annotations, they fill 
admirably a longstanding need. Swift’s own notes to the Enguiry (printed in 
Deane Swift’s 1765 edition) amount to no more than a few bare identifications. 
Temple Scott’s notes for the Bohn Library edition incorporate and add to 
those in Sir Walter Scott’s edition, but they are silent on many important or 
elusive passages. The Shakespeare Head edition of Swift’s works has textual 
notes only. Professor Ehrenpreis has supplied identifications and commentary 
on the many and sometimes obscure topical references in the Enquiry; in addi- 
tion, he has cited pertinent statements in others of Swift’s works wherever 
such information is illuminating. More important, he has at critical passages 


2 The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. E. Ball (London, 1910-14), Iv, 43- 
44; and Davis vu, xiii. 
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sought to show to what extent Swift was objective, unconsciously biased, or 
disingenuous in his judgments. The objectivity with which Professor Ehren- 
preis himself has examined Swift’s apologia gives authority to his conclusion 
that “the excellence of the Enquiry is its cool sincerity” (p. xxiv). 

That Swift had difficulty at times in maintaining this sincerity is illus- 
trated by the various stages of revision through which the Enquiry passed. 
There are two manuscripts of the tract, a foul copy (A) and a fair one (B). 
The first leaf of A is in Stella’s hand, with alterations by Swift; the remainder 
of the manuscript is in Swift’s hand. The B copy was transcribed from A by 
an amanuensis (at some time between 1720 and 1721); it has revisions in 
Swift’s hand and some notes written by his relative and housekeeper, Martha 
Whiteway. The two drafts provide an interesting example of how Swift 
worked, showing not only stylistic revisions, but also changes in sense and 
tone as Swift sought to balance his desire for accuracy and exactness with his 
Tory sympathies. 

In his review of Sir Harold Williams’ The Text of Gulliver’s Travels (PQ, 
xxxiI [1953], 297-09), Professor Ehrenpreis suggested a way out of the vexing 
editorial problem imposed by the conflicting virtues of the Motte and Faulkner 
editions of Gulliver. He proposed a conflated text, based on both the Motte and 
Faulkner editions and supplemented by Charles Ford’s interleaved copy of 
Gulliver now in the Forster Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The Motte edition would be the authority for “accidentals” (spelling, punc- 
tuation, capitalization, etc.), but any substantive revisions made by Swift 
for the Faulkner edition would supersede the earlier Motte version, as, of 
course, would those in the Ford copy. This is the principle Professor Ehren- 
preis has adopted in his edition of the Enquiry. For his copy text he has used 
the earlier manuscript, the foul copy (A) in Swift’s hand; except for very 
minor changes (e.g., expanding contractions and lowering superior letters), 
he has followed the “accidentals” of A, and at the same time he has accepted 
the verbal improvements in B. 

Such an editorial procedure will probably offend some scholars. The pres- 
ent edition is admittedly not a pure text. For that, readers are referred to 
Vol. VIII of the Shakespeare Head edition of Swift’s works; this volume, co- 
edited by Professor Ehrenpreis and Dr. Herbert Davis, uses the B manu- 
script as copy text for the Enquiry. Yet, a pure text is not necessarily the 
most desirable one. As Professor Ehrenpreis notes, many of Swift’s “formal” 
revisions in B were made, not for effectiveness or euphony, but to conform to 
some rigidly applied grammatical “rules.”’ Thus in the B text Swift frequently 
emended though to although and changed the verb in although-clauses from 
indicative to subjunctive. A particularly ugly example of this kind of revision 
is noted in the Introduction to the present edition (p. xxxix): 


A: though he was persuaded to leave off Intemperance in Wine. ... 
B: although he were persuaded. . . . 


The editor here chooses the A reading, which certainly is stylistically pref- 
erable. Another instance which justifies the editorial principle on which this 
edition is based has to do with sense rather than style. Referring to the quar- 


* See Professor Ehrenpreis’ Introduction, p. xxvii. 
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rels that divided Harley’s ministry, Swift wrote in the A text, “I impute the 
Cause of these Misfortunes partly to the Queen. ...” In the B text, partly 
has been omitted. Professor Ehrenpreis chooses the A reading. Just why 
Swift (if it was he and not the amanuensis) omitted the adverb in B is not 
clear. That the former reading is the better one is obvious when the sentence 
is seen in context: “I impute the Cause of these Misfortunes partly to the 
Queen. ... The next in fault was the Treasurer...” (p. 57. Italics mine). 

The only criticism, I think, that can be made against this edition is that 
it does not give a pure text. Even when this is allowed, Professor Ehrenpreis 
cannot be charged with whimsical or arbitrary mingling of the two manu- 
scripts. He has worked with care and accuracy‘ to provide a text that has the 
obvious merit of incorporating the distinctive advantages of the A and B 
drafts. To paraphrase a point made in his review of The Text of Gulliver’s 
Travels, he has not in his edition of Swift’s Enquiry printed from what is 
right in general and wrong in particular; rather, he has used as his copy text 
the manuscript that is most reliable for “accidentals” and has supplemented 
this with the substantive improvements of the later manuscript.® 

OLIVER W. FERGUSON 
The Ohio State University 


Tue Mask oF Keats: A Stupy oF ProBieaMs. By Robert Gittings. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. x +177. $3.25. 


THis slighter sequel to Gittings’ John Keats: The Living Year consists of 
ten studies. The last, probably the most valuable critically, finds in The Cap 
and Bells an unsatisfactory mixture of self-despair with satire directed against 
literary acquaintances, and yet “the only poem that can be said to show the 
whole Keats.” The first study argues that the death mask not bought by 
Harvard from J. H. Preston is nevertheless genuine. One study presents evi- 
dence for its suggestion that Keats’s father came from Dorset. Another, 
starting with a phrase in a letter from a cousin of the publisher, John Taylor 
(a phrase printed by Gittings as “please write me out Keats’ hyacinth”’), 
assumes therefrom that The Hyacinth by Keats once existed and may still 
remain in manuscript. A short study presses much further the suggestions 
made tentatively by other scholars that “most enormous Caf” and other ele- 
ments in Hyperion may derive from Beckford’s Vathek. “Keats and Chatter- 
ton” is reprinted from the Keats-Shelley Journal, with slight editorial changes 
but without the original footnotes of qualification and acknowledgment. 
“Troilus to Cressida” interprets verses and letters addressed by Keats to 
Fanny Brawne as restatements, “with Chaucer’s voice,” of Troilus’ plaint to 


* I have found one apparent misprint, which I cite only because there is some con- 
fusion as to which of the versions, Davis vim or the present one, is wrong. On page rr, 
Professor Ehrenpreis has, “ . . . the Dealers in that Kind of writings . . . ”” The Davis 
text, based on the B manuscript, reads, “ . . . the Dealers in that kind of Writing...” 
(p. 136) and gives the following variants (p. 218): “those kind of writings” A; “those 
kind of Writing” B,. The B reading which replaced this last was made by Swift, accord- 
ing to the textual notes in Davis. 

5 For a discussion advocating such an editorial principle in general, see W. W. 
Gregg, “The Rationale of Copy-Text,” Studies in Bibliography, u1 (1950-51), 19-36. 
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Criseyde, his “swete fo.” An eighth study, “More about Mrs. Jones,” com- 
bines three or four factual and speculative notes. “Bright Star” is a curious 
exercise in answering John Middleton Murry concerning the date of that son- 
net without overt reference to Mrs. Jones. It ignores the more pertinent ob- 
jections to Gittings’ date (now made specific as “the night of October 26th 
/27th, 1818”) advanced by Aileen Ward in SP, January, 1955. 

The longest study, which makes Keats’s reading of Cary’s translation 
of the Inferno congruent in time with the writing of Hyperion, employs Git- 
tings’ most persistent critical method: it presupposes that Keats recorded 
the strongest influences from his reading at once in his poems. Mr. Gittings 
reads carefully and discovers much of great value to all students of Keats. 
Many of his tenuous parallels result from sensitive reading, but they are 
strengthened by slighting or ignoring more definite parallels that interfere 
with the unity of his discussion. From a ladder of possible, but often unlikely, 
associations, he cluxbs to unhesitant conclusions. He may convince unwary 
readers; what is more unfortunate, he may deceive himself. He seems not to 
see that he habitually uses the verb “shows” instead of the more appropriate 
“suggests,” that he says “facts” when he should say “inferences,” “seems 
clear” for “could conceivably be,” and even, I fear, ‘good reason” for “‘little 
reason.”’ In furtherance of his argument about the influence of Cary’s Dante 
(p. 34), he interprets one of the reasons given by Keats for learning Italian, 
that “the reading of Dante in [sic] well worth the while,” to mean that Keats 
was then reading Cary. Is Gittings’ suggestion that “Inferno” occupied his 
mind more likely, if a reason need be given for Keats’s slip of the pen (in 
for is), than that he had “‘in the original Italian” in mind? Elsewhere (p. 67), 
an argument concerning parallels is supported by misinterpreting—as I read 
it—a famous passage in which Keats tells how the identity of the poet, 
when he ceases to think on his own creations, is annihilated by the identities 
that he begins to absorb from the company around him. 

Gittings emphasizes some unusual single words that appear in Cary’s 
translation of the Inferno and in Keats’s poems of August 1818 and later. 
Of these, certes (p. 34) appears with great frequency in Spenser; supine (p. 
22), a word rare in English poetry generally but not rare in Keats, had ap- 
peared in Endymion, I11.734. Supinely is the rime-word in line 7 of his earliest 
“Epistle.” Wards, to designate the ridges within a lock (p. 32), had been in 
common English use since the Middle Ages. The image, not in Dante, had 
been introduced by Cary probably out of the colloquial store available to 
Keats; the usage occurs in Shakespeare’s Lucrece, |. 303. (Yet some force may 
be granted to Gittings’ argument here.) Keats’s attention to athletic shoulders 
(p. 23) had begun as early as Sleep and Poetry and Endymion. No comment is 
needed on bosoms (p. 21). I agree with Gittings that Keats probably meant 
what he wrote in Hyperion, 1.16, stay’d and not stray’d; but related uses of 
stay’d are common in Keats—and in Spenser, if a syntactical source be needed. 
A hundred such near misses, scattered on all sides, remain less convincing, 
at least to me, than the two striking verbal parallels from which Gittings 
evolves the image of Fanny as Criseyde: “Ah herté mine” (p. 74) and “How 
shall I do” (p. 76). Even so, it is perhaps worth noting that “how shall we 
do?” occurs in The Winter’s Tale, IV.iv.598, and worth considering how quickly 
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the method employed by Gittings could convert the scene into special signif- 
icance for a stated period of Keats’s development. 

If he continues his current technique in treating literary sources, Gittings 
should add to the collection of books that he regularly consults the edition 
of Keats by Ernest de Selincourt, first issued in 1905, which contains correc- 
tives to his own more intensive method of finding echoes in Keats and in- 
cludes also several suggestions advanced by Gittings as previously unnoted 
or as noticed only by Ridley or Murry. Aside from his own poems, Gittings 
has so far been most valuable in seeking sources for Keats’s poetry in events 
other than reading; he has been most convincing when he has entered no 
further into books read by Keats than their frontispieces and designs on their 
title pages. But he has also revealed great sensitivity in describing the tone 
and quality of Keats’s individual poems; it is in critical description of the 
poetry, I believe, that we may most hope for aid from Gittings in future stud- 
ies. 

Cart R. Wooprinc 
University of Wisconsin 


R. L. S.: StEvenson’s LETTERS TO CHARLES BaAxTER. Edited by DeLancey 
Ferguson and Marshall Waingrow. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1956. $6.00. 


IT Is NOT often one finds a more absorbing collection of letters than these 
that DeLancey Ferguson and Marshall Waingrow have brought together in 
the present volume. No one would claim, I presume, that they add anything 
of substance to our knowledge of Stevenson, for the entire Beinecke collection, 
of which they form a part, was thoroughly sifted by J. C. Furnas for his recent 
biography, Voyage to Windward, and these particular letters were also avail- 
able to Graham Balfour in 1gor1. It is rather for the inherent interest of the 
documents themselves that they will be read. Running as they do from Steven- 
son’s twenty-first year to the year of his death, they constitute the better 
part of a biography themselves, and since Charles Baxter, the principal cor- 
respondent, was at once a boon companion of Stevenson, a trusted friend, and 
the manager of his business interests, the letters touch upon nearly every 
side of Stevenson’s life. On the whole, they present three continuing themes 
and one major episode. The themes are illness, money, and “horseplay,” and 
the episode is the quarrel with W. E. Henley. 

Illness provides the background against which all the events are played, 
for Stevenson is spitting blood almost from the first page to the last. And yet 
there is no morbidity about this, for his reactions to his own illness are aston- 
ishingly varied, ranging from the near hysteria of codicils and deathbed in- 
structions to the sharp and reckless gaiety of “Aes Triplex” itself. And it is 
the quest for health, of course, which carries the narrative from Edinburgh 
to the south of France to Bournemouth, and then to New York, California, 
and the Islands of the Pacific. Hardly one of the master’s own romances could 
have a more varied scene. 

Money is the second theme, and of this there is perhaps too much—of the 
theme, that is, not of the substance itself, for of that, whether in the early 
days when Louis and Charles roamed the Lothian Road with hardly a copper 
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between them or in the last years, when the South Sea “Abbotsford” at Vaili- 
ma was a-building, Louis was always in short supply. 

To the reader who has only a conventional notion of Stevenson the “horse- 
play” of the two friends will be the most surprising element. In their under- 
graduate days they invented the dramatic roles of Thomson and Johnstone, 
two disreputable Lowland Scots whose cringing hypocrisy serves only to re- 
veal the utter shamelessness of their lives, and ever thereafter, even in the 
midst of serious business correspondence, they are liable at a moment’s notice 
to lapse into the character of one of these incorrigible scoundrels. Or Louis 
will answer an advertisement under the name of Byron McGuinness and direct 
his correspondent, who is looking for a director to finance some shaky com- 
mercial venture, to carry on the negotiations with his solicitor, one Baxter 
of So. Charlotte St., Edinbr. Or he will insult Baxter toward the end of a 
letter as a trap to see if he has read that far. It is all terribly adolescent, and 
yet it somehow emerges as not wholly beneath the gifts of a talented writer. 

The quarrel with Henley, which arose from the latter’s tactless slur upon 
the integrity of Stevenson’s wife, has been recounted by the biographers of 
both men, but nowhere does one gain, so well as in these letters, the sense of 
Stevenson’s agonized humiliation and his impotent, baffled frenzy in the face 
of injury and of the obtuseness of an apparent friend who will not see that 
injury has been done. The letters simply explode into a tortured cry of pain, 
and an elaborate analysis of the cause of that pain, and they do not subside 
again until Stevenson is well across the Pacific. 

The editing of these letters did not present an easy task, for, apart from 
the difficulty of the handwriting, the Lowland Scots, and the occasional bas- 
tard French, the letters take one into a peculiarly private and personal world 
where the explanation of allusions is especially difficult. Nevertheless, the 
editors have been remarkably successful in their task, and they have done it 
with tact and discrimination as well as with learning. One gathers that Mr. 
Ferguson initiated the project and that Mr. Waingrow brought it to comple- 
tion and gave it its finished, professional form. Mr. Ferguson has contributed 
an attractive introduction, and Mr. Waingrow an editorial note which explains 
his procedure in establishing a sound and readable text. In design and manu- 
facture the book is extremely handsome. 


A. Dwicut CULLER 
University of Illinois 


Joun Stuart MILL AND FRENCH THovucsrt, By Iris Wessel Mueller. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1956. Pp. viii+-275. $4.00. 


WHEN Matthew Arnold directed the Englishmen of his generation to go to 
France as a remedy for the provincialism of their thinking, he was probably 
not aware that there was one Englishman, and he among the very group 
whom Arnold was criticizing, who had anticipated this good advice by becom- 
ing, some three decades before, better informed on at least one aspect of 
French thought than Arnold himself was ever to be. Of course, everyone finds 
in France what he wishes to find. Swinburne found Baudelaire; Arnold found 
Sainte-Beuve and Senancour; and Mill found the Saint-Simonians, Comte, de 
Tocqueville, and the socialists. And yet Mill also found French scenery and 
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French life, a spirit somewhat freer and more open than that of the English, 
and above all, an arena where two revolutions could occur within the lifetime 
of a man. What he would have been without these broadening influences it is 
horrible to think. One Bentham and Mill may be justified by their novelty, but 
to repeat them in a second generation is not to be considered, and yet in 
the case of this young disciple the influence of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
might not have been enough to prevent it. It was the access of French ideas 
into the tight little world of Benthamism which, in large part, transformed 
Mill into the humane and cosmopolitan spirit of English liberalism. 

The whole course of this influence is now recounted for the first time in 
a judicious and careful study by Iris Wessel Mueller. Mrs. Mueller has a 
first and final chapter dealing with Mill’s introduction and farewell to France, 
a second and next-to-final chapter dealing with the impact upon his mind of 
the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, and three central chapters analyzing his 
relations with the Saint-Simonians, with Comte, and with de Tocqueville. 
In each chapter the pattern is much the same: Mill entering sympathetically 
into the new ideas even to the point of abandoning long-cherished opinions 
and then, after a period of almost excessive deference and enthusiasm (but 
never to the point of actually committing himself to a sect or a dogma), 
withdrawing to a position close to, but not identical with, the point which 
he had originally occupied. This cautious, qualified movement is, of course, 
the habit of Mill’s mind, but it is also in the nature of the problem with 
which he was dealing. For as Mrs. Mueller has discerned, Mill’s exploration 
of French ideas derives its unity not merely from the common national origin 
of the various writers but also from their common concern with a single politi- 
cal problem. This problem, which was Mill’s concern too, was that of the 
proper balance between authority and freedom in the life of the nation. Ob- 
viously, this problem is not capable of absolutistic solution. Its essence lies 
in adjustment. And since the English way in these things is not the French 
way, and the French writers differed among themselves, Comte illustrating 
the dangers of an intellectual élite and de Tocqueville those of a mediocre 
majority, Mill was in the midst of contrary influences and was continually 
under the necessity of making adjustments. 

The heart of this study, then, is its complexity, and one has to congratu- 
late Mrs. Mueller on her firm grasp both of the literature of the subject and 
of the social and political problems which that subject involves. The style of 
the work perhaps leaves something to be desired in the way of liveliness, 
but anyone who has read far enough in Mill to be ready for his French influ- 
ences will presumably be familiar with this problem. At the end of the work 
there is a useful list of all Mill’s writings on French affairs, including a number 
of unpublished letters, and there is an index. The volume is attractively 
printed, but the design seems bold rather than tasteful. When the black 
endpapers and the black bars down the sides of the page were conceived, some- 
one must have been in mourning, but why he should have displayed his grief 
in this public fashion is unknown, at least to the present reviewer. 


A. Dwicut CULLER 
University of IWlinois 
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Rusxin’s Scottish Heritace: A Pretupe. By Helen Gill Viljoen. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1956. Pp. 284 (16 plates). $3.75. 


HELEN GILL VILJOEN’s book, Ruskin’s Scottish Heritage, makes the first 
successful attack on the highly respected Library Edition of Ruskin’s 
works, and on the scholarship of its editors, Sir E. T. Cook and Alexander 
Wedderburn. The thirty-nine volumes of this “monumental edition,” as it 
has been called, were issued between 1903 and 1912; a by-product of Cook’s 
exertions was his two-volume Life of John Ruskin. The Library Edition, 
together with the Cook biography, has been the basis of every subsequent 
Ruskin biography and important Ruskin study. The value of a successful 
attack on it is, therefore, obvious. 

Ruskin’s Scottish Heritage is not a life of Ruskin, but a prelude to one. 
When Professor Viljoen began her biographical researches some twenty-five 
years ago, she refused to be overawed by the imposing Library Edition. In- 
stead she went back to primary sources, an ancient practice still capable of 
yielding surprises. She found so many errors in the received version of Rus- 
kin’s family background, and unearthed so many new facts about it, that she 
decided to tell the story of John James Ruskin and Margaret Cox up to the 
day they were married, as a necessary prelude to a completely new and defini- 
tive account of Ruskin’s life. 

Two procedural errors account for the many minor errors in the Library 
Edition which Professor Viljoen has exposed. First, Cook and Wedderburn 
assumed at the start that part of their editorial task was to document the 
accuracy of Ruskin’s autobiography, Praeterita, which he wrote in his last 
intervals of sanity; consequently, as they waded through the vast and com- 
plicated mass of material available to them, they tended to include what 
corroborated Praeterita and to ignore what did not. Of course this procedure 
depended for its accuracy on the accuracy of Praeterifa, and discerning read- 
ers have long suspected that Praeterita is highly romanticized, as much poetry 
as history. Second, out of deference to Mrs. Severn, Ruskin’s cousin “Joanie” 
who controlled the Ruskin papers after his death, Cook and Wedderburn 
suppressed materials unfavorable to any member of the family, except where 
prior publicity had rendered concealment futile. 

The quickest way for a casual observer to judge the results of such a 
procedure is to glance at Professor Viljoen’s plate entitled ““A Revised Ruskin 
Family Tree,” facing p. 40, where corrections and additions to the Cook and 
Wedderburn genealogy are given in italics. Although nearly all of these itali- 
cized entries are in themselves unimportant, there are more than enough of 
them to shake the credit of the Library Edition. A few have their own charm. 
After all the palaver about the Scottish origin of the Ruskin name and family, 
it is amusing to read that the Ruskins were farmers and laborers in Middlesex 
and Hertfordshire, from the Middle Ages until John Thomas, the essayist’s 
grandfather, moved to Edinburgh some time between 1780 and 1783. In 
this matter as in others, Cook’s Life, while for the most part literally true, is 
so slanted as to lend substance to Ruskin’s fantasies. 

The gravamen of Mrs. Viljoen’s charges is the distortion of Ruskin’s 
immediate background in Praeterita, and hence in all subsequent biographies. 
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For example, his mother was not Margaret Cox, but Margaret Cock, accord- 
ing to his birth certificate, although for some reason, possibly new found 
gentility, the family had already begun to use the form “Cox.” From this 
same birth certificate, we learn that Margaret’s father was not “Captain Cox 
of Yarmouth,” as biographers have called him, relying on what Ruskin said of 
him. According to Praeterita, he was “‘a sailor, who used to embark, like Robin- 
son Crusoe, at Yarmouth, and come back at rare intervals, making himself 
very delighful at home. I have an idea he had something to do with the herring 
business, but am not clear on that point; my mother never being much com- 
municative concerning it.” Perhaps he did have some connection with the 
herring business: Ruskin’s father gave the occupation of William Cock as 
“Master Mariner,” a lovely pun, if it was intended as such, and toothsome 
cud for the social historian. At any rate, Margaret Ruskin said little to her 
son of his grandfather’s occupation, because William Cock was the proprietor 
of The King’s Head Public House in Croydon, not precisely an imposing tavern, 
to judge from the picture of it supplied by Professor Viljoen. We learn from 
an unpublished MS of Praeterita, now in the Yale University Library, how 
John James Ruskin, very late in his life, showed his son his mother’s birth- 
place, “with a gentle sadness, not unmixed with shame.” 

John James Ruskin looked on his wife as a social inferior, to judge from 
this and the other evidence adduced by Professor Viljoen. Before Ruskin 
died, he understood more about his father than he revealed in print. He knew 
why his father liked to keep incompetent clerks on his payroll: it made him 
feel superior, and he desperately needed assurance. 

For John James was the son of a self-made man, John Thomas Ruskin, 
who, having risen far enough to send his son to Dr. Adam’s school in Edin- 
burgh, and to clutch at the outer fringe of the best Scottish society, over- 
reached himself, lived beyond his income, lost his mind, and took his own 
life. Because of his father’s early prosperity, John James knew what money 
and society could do: because of his father’s improvidence, he found himself 
saddled with debts and debarred from social life by the terrible hours he 
spent in his fierce endeavor to achieve independence. When at last he had 
made himself the Ruskin of Ruskin, Telford, & Domecq, it was too late for 
him to live his own life, but he could hope that his son would do it for him. 
His wealth was his sole claim to importance, and he knew how quickly that 
could be lost. Beneath his air of confidence, he was a badly frightened man, 
who could never be at ease except with inferiors. Thanks to Professor Vil- 
joen, we at last have an adequate understanding of the Scottish heritage of 
John Ruskin, the son of first cousins, with a touch of madness and suicide in 
their family, and the greater our understanding of both his heredity and his 
environment, the deeper our sympathy with this lonely man, whose hopeless 
battle against insanity was one of the great tragedies of the last century. 

Cook and Wedderburn did no service to their idol when they hid what 
they knew of the truth. Yet their great edition can never be replaced. Profes- 
sor Viljoen bespeaks her admiration of the accuracy of their transcriptions. It 
is unfortunate that her own transcriptions are not overly reliable. For exam- 
ple, on pp. 145-46 Professor Viljoen quotes an extended passage from Prae- 
terita (Library Edition, xxv, 171). In the fourth line on p. 145, her “second” 
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should read “secondly.” In the sixth line, p. 146, the preposition “with” 
should be inserted between “find” and “some.” Again quoting from Praeterita 
on p. 90, Professor Viljoen has “Humphrey Clinker.” In the Library Edition 
from which she takes her text Smollett’s title is spelled “Humphry.” 

The first paragraph on p. 81 contains some curious errors. Here is the 
paragraph down to note 45. 


What caused Margaret to leave her mother, Ruskin said specifically, in Praeterita, 
“T do not know . . . ”* (my italics), though on another page he did not hesitate to state 
that as “a consummate housewife” (“rapidly growing into ... a natural, essential, 
unassailable, yet inoffensive prude”), she “was sent for to Scotland to take care of my 
paternal grandfather’s house . . . ”“ after which, so far as he knew (or this at least is 
what his careful phrasing leads one to infer), no “sentiment, accident, admiration, or 
affection [disturbed] the serene tenor of her . . . stewardship... . 


In the first place, there should be a comma between “inoffensive” and 
“prude.” In the second place, note 44 refers us to the Library Edition, xxxv, 
18, which is accurate for “a consummate housewife” and “was sent for to 
Scotland. ...” But the parenthesis (“rapidly growing” etc.) is on p. 122. 
In the third place, the final scrap of quotation, from “‘sentiment” to “steward- 
ship,” is not on p. 125, as note 45 says it is, but on p. 123. 

Nor is Professor Viljoen’s work free of deficiencies on higher levels. Her 
prose, though undistinguished, is usually adequate, but occasionally it scrapes 
bottom, as on p. 54, where Professor Viljoen describes a miniature of John 
Thomas Ruskin. 


One cannot doubt that in John Thomas Ruskin, as Collingwood has said, Catherine 
gained a “handsome young husband” * firm-chinned, and ruddy in complexion; dark- 
eyed, with sweeping brows; high-cheeked, with nose that is aggressive, as well as a 
model for his son’s. As a type, the personality is suggestive of command, as though, 
had this man come from a different background, he would have made his way in law, 
or Parliament, or still more, perhaps, in military service. Desiring Catherine, he might 
well have overridden circumstance. 


The concealed double negative with which this qutoation begins is 
typical. Compare it with the sentence on p. 102: “Scarcely unaware of social 
hierarchy, John Thomas still did not rest content with the advances he had 
made.” To return to the passage at hand, I cannot justify “as well as” after 
“aggressive,” nor can I understand the use of the word “model.” And why 
is the personality “suggestive” of command? Is it thus “suggestive” only when 
taken “as a type?” Or does Professor Viljoen mean only that, to judge from 
the miniature, John Thomas Ruskin had a commanding personality? The 
concluding unreal condition, with its train of accumulated conjecture, is so 
awkward that it requires no comment. 

Even more serious is the breakdown of expository technique in Chapters 
VII and XII. The literary biographers and historians of the first part of this 
century—Belloc, Strachey, H. G. Wells,—showed how to provide a social 
setting for the individual subject. Now everyone who writes the life of an 
eminent Victorian feels constrained to bed down his hero in a bit of straw, 
usually filched from G. M. Young. Since a book like Ruskin’s Scottish Heri- 
tage will never be read by anyone who does not already know a great deal 
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about Victorian England, why is it necessary for Professor Viljoen to provide 
such elementary social history as we get on pp. 138-39? 
But Professor Viljoen’s defects as a writer do not obscure her ability as 
a scholar. Ruskin’s Scottish Heritage is not a book that many will want to read, 
but it is a very real contribution to knowledge. 
Francis G. TOWNSEND 
The Ohio State University 


Henry Apams: A Brocrapuy. By Elizabeth Stevenson. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1955. Pp. xviiit+-425 (5 plates). $6. 

WITHIN LEss than the past decade, Henry Adams has ceased to be merely the 
voice of weary disillusion known only through The Education of Henry Adams, 
and has come to be regarded seriously as historian and man of letters. In 
1948 Robert E. Spiller’s chapter in the Literary History of the United States 
admitted Adams to the ranks of acknowledged standard authors. In the same 
year we had the first volume of a thorough, sober biography by Professor 
Ernest Samuels, The Young Henry Adams. Three years later Max I. Baym 
extended our knowledge of the influences shaping Adams’s thought in The 
French Education of Henry Adams, and Robert A. Hume offered an interpreta- 
tion by way of tribute in Runaway Star: An Appreciation of Henry Adams. 
In 1952 came the first major book examining and evaluating Adams’s work 
as historian and theorist of history, Professor William Jordy’s Henry Adams: 
Scientific Historian. And from 1931 to 1952 there appeared in various journals 
R. P. Blackmur’s articles interpreting various facets of Adams’s mind and 
work, All this in addition to the usual scattered articles and references in 
journals, literary histories, and compendia of American thought adds up to 
something less than a literary boom such as those accorded Melville and Henry 
James in recent years, but it does represent a revived effort to assimilate into 
our tradition a particularly indigestible figure. 

The latest addition to this growing shelf of secondary material on Adams 
is Henry Adams: A Biography by Elizabeth Stevenson, the first full biography 
using all the available source material. (James Truslow Adams’s Henry 
Adams of 1933 relied very largely on The Education and hence added little to 
the readily available information on the life.) Two reasons appear to account 
for the tardiness of such a full-length portrait. 

In the first piace, the prospective biographer may well be put off by a 
timidity about attempting to compete with one of the great autobiographical 
works in our literature, The Education of Henry Adams. Actually, we have 
long understood that The Education is neither literal nor accurate nor com- 
plete autobiography, nor indeed autobiography at all in the usual sense of 
that word. Since the publication of a large part of Henry Adams’s letters in 
1930 by Worthington C. Ford, and of Marian Hooper Adams’s letters in 1936 
by Ward Thoron, we have had publicly available enough information to indi- 
cate the need for a complete biography addressed to the student rather than 
to the casual reader. Yet the existence of The Education conditions our recep- 
tion of every other treatment of Adams’s life, and to an extent inevitably con- 
ditions the treatment itself. For, in spite of a documentation of his ancestry 
unique in the American experience, Adams’s life before his graduation from 
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Harvard has its only adequate record in his own reminiscences. Thus the 
biographer is forced to rely on an account of childhood impressions and in- 
fluences for which little verification exists and which he can hardly hope to 
surpass in evocative power. When the biographer reaches those stages of the 
life for which other and objective records are available, he discovers that 
The Education is frequently unreliable in its later passages and hence pre- 
sumably in all of them. The Education gives us, for example, no hint of the 
enthusiasm that kept Henry spinning through Congressional corridors in 
the great secession winter preceding the outbreak of the Civil War. If the 
young man felt any of the frustration and uncertainty which, as the author 
of The Education, he later attributed to himself, he concealed such feelings 
in the letters and newspaper reports he wrote during the winter of 1860-61. 
Again and again, the attitudes that Adams had acquired after a lifetime of 
observation and thought he erroneously attributed to his younger self. Profes- 
sor Samuels has dealt with these peculiarities of The Education by relying on 
it as little as possible, so that his biography is drawn, except in the very earli- 
est passages, almost entirely from contemporary sources and thus becomes 
a correction of The Education and a tacit commentary on it. Miss Stevenson 
uses the Adams book when it is useful, but, because she too relies chiefly 
on other sources, she usually avoids being misled by the artful inaccuracies of 
The Education. One exception is Miss Stevenson’s strong emphasis in her 
second chapter on the social and extracurricular life of Harvard, for she seems 
to imply, as The Education states, that the course work and the intellectual 
climate of the College were of negligible influence in shaping Adams’s intel- 
lect. The careful examination Professor Samuels makes of the curriculum and 
the textbooks used during Adams’s Harvard years shows that, even granting 
the contemporary debility of intellectual standards at Cambridge, the College 
had an important part in Adams’s mental development. Thus, although The 
Education is demonstrably misleading at times, it has undoubtedly served as 
a discouragement to other biographers. 

A second deterrent to biography lies in the Adams personality itself. 
Partly through inclination and partly through force of circumstance, Adams 
led a life whose richest moments were those of silent contemplation. The exter- 
nal events of his life are but mildly interesting, so that popular biography 
can do little with them, and scholarship subordinates them to analyses of the 
thought. Hence most earlier treatments of Adams (with the exception of the 
essentially popular work of J. T. Adams and the unfinished biography of 
Professor Samuels) have used biographical material only intermittently to 
score particular points. Miss Stevenson now proposes to examine the entire 
life in an effort to “chart the course between the young man’s words calling 
for a transformed society and the old man’s words looking back upon his life 
lived out and wondering if it had been worth while,” for her book was con- 
ceived, she says, as an attempt to determine whether the life “did not indeed 
matter greatly” (p. vii). This purpose, I presume, is always the proper rationale 
for the biography of a thinker. The problem becomes, then, whether any par- 
ticular life of Adams does indeed illuminate his thought—illuminate it, that 
is, by giving a lucid and accurate exposition of it and by showing the con- 
nection between the events of the life and the development of the thought. 
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On the first of these counts we must in general give Miss Stevenson a 
very high score indeed, for she deals with the major works as thoroughly as 
the scope of her biography allows with a graceful perceptiveness evident in the 
clear and concise analyses of the individual works. In addition, she identifies. 
as accurately as anyone has done the central concern of Adams’s thought. 
“The fundamental drive of his mental motor,” she writes in connection with 
Adams’s sudden vision in 1895 of the organic unity of medieval society, “was 
the same all through his life, and it was the same as his father’s, his grand- 
father’s, and his great-grandfather’s. The Adamses had all concerned them- 
selves with a practical matter: man living, not alone, but in society. The good 
life for an Adams—for Henry, as for his family predecessors—was the social 
life of the human being” (p. 321). This is the constant theme that informs all 
of Adams’s writing from the ardently patriotic London letters in the 1860’s 
to A Letter to American Teachers of History in 1910. This thesis unifies the 
sequence of apparently disparate subjects which attracted Adams: the Ameri- 
can Civil War, Lyell’s Geology, Teutonic institutions, New England Federal- 
ism, the New York gold conspiracy, fiscal policy, civil service reform, Albert 
Gallatin, John Randolph, the administrations of Jefferson and Madison, 
Tahiti, medieval cathedrals, and a degradationist theory of history. By keep- 
ing this central concern in view, Miss Stevenson is able to extract the essence 
of each work precisely and to relate it to the continuum of Adams’s thought. 
By the same process, she has incidentally exonerated Adams of two charges 
brought by less sympathetic observers: that he was a dilettante skimming 
over the surface of the intellectual pond, and that he was merely a disgruntled 
office-seeker grumbling over a public policy he had not been asked to shape. 

Indeed, Miss Stevenson’s exposition of the essential unity of Adams’s 
thought, her demonstration that the late pessimism was the logical outcome 
of his study of history, casts some doubt on the validity of her biographical 
study. It raises the question whether she has indeed demonstrated that the 
life matters greatly. Adams scholars have always been prone to suggest that 
his failure to achieve public office, the suicide of his wife, and the celebrated 
“failure” of his career were responsible for his gloomy prophecies of the on- 
rushing fate of mankind. As Miss Stevenson puts it, 


The loss of this wife bereft Adams of personal, as well as dogmatic, support for his own 
existence. Every wall of his life fell down. . . . 

If Adams had lived in a stable age; if he had had an undisturbed personal life—if 
Lincoln had not been murdered, if his wife had not killed herself—he might never 
have written his later books. But disaster in two regions—public and private—over- 
turned his outer and his inner worlds. The bankruptcy of the national life and the 
bankruptcy of his own personal life struck him down all at one time. (p. 318) 


As a matter of fact, no personal tragedy is necessary to explain the 
tendency of Adams’s thought. His study of history from the age of the 
cathedral builders to the outbreak of the World War, intermittent and selec- 
tive as it was, furnished him with ample evidence that the inevitable and 
accelerating tendency toward multiplicity could lead only to the destruction 
of the organic society that once fostered the life of the good man, and ulti- 
mately to the destruction of human life itself. Perhaps Adams’s personal dis- 
appointments disposed him toward a pessimistic view of history; we can sug- 
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gest, but hardly insist upon, this interpretation, for we cannot prove that the 
personal disaster caused the pessimistic outlook. So to insist is to obscure the 
consistency and self-sufficiency of his thought. Miss Stevenson avoids the 
worst consequences of this biographical fallacy by giving us a systematic 
exposition of Adams’s writings along with her narrative of his personal affairs. 
The exposition is necessarily somewhat discontinuous, and this quality, as 
well as a rather perfunctory treatment of the minor works which preceded 
The Life of Albert Gallatin, weakens the demonstration of the unifying theme 
Miss Stevenson has so aptly identified. 

Adams’s response to the public events of his time is another matter. 
His exceptional merit as an observer of the contemporary scene lay in his 
ability to recognize analogies and to establish sequences between episodes in 
the past and the events of the unrolling present. Thus, as Miss Stevenson 
amply shows, his mind shuttled “from present to past, from past to present,” 
binding the two in a continuous fabric. 

Miss Stevenson’s biography is occasionally marred by minor defects. 
A few factual inaccuracies have crept in, as, for example, when she twice refers 
to E. L. Godkin as William Godkin. At another point she states that Democ- 
racy and Esther were both published under the pseudonym, Frances Snow 
Compton. Actually, Democracy was anonymous on its first publication and 
was never connected with the Compton pseudonym. Such lapses are, however, 
relatively few in a work that puts together thousands of details. 

A more disturbing tendency is shown in Miss Stevenson’s occasional 
willingness to speculate as to Adams’s state of mind, when no evidence is 
available, or even when evidence renders the speculation unnecessary. How 
do we know, for example, the precise mood in which Adams sailed for Europe 
in 1858? “Below the surface of his good fortune and good manners, there was 
a turmoil, too, in his emotional being. He felt the need of seeming secure in 
his self-regard, and for protection assumed such a manner. But he carried 
doubts and fears with him” (p. 20). This analysis, evidently based on letters 
which came later, strikes one as probable, but not really demonstrable. Such 
neat and dramatic summary of Adams’s outlook becomes more dubious when 
it denies the mixture of subtlety and uncertainty characteristic of his later 
thought. Writing of an Adams letter to William James in 1882, Miss Steven- 
son states: “Adams was set against free will. He believed stubbornly and 
devotedly that man was not free, that all his acts were the result of the move- 
ment of the universe” (p. 158). The letter cited, as well as others, may in- 
deed support this interpretation, but it is also apparent that Adams takes de- 
light in confounding both James and himself with the essential insolubility 
of the free-will conundrum. In addition, one must consider Adam’s contin- 
uing interest in politics and the ambiguous character of much of his writing 
before deciding so firmly that he had closed his mind as early as 1882 on a 
matter so central to his thought as free will. 

A few items, such as Lowell’s influence on Adams as a Harvard student, 
are given less emphasis than they deserve, and the conversations with Father 
Sigourney Fay in the last years are not mentioned at all. Undoubtedly these 
emphases represent the choices which a biographer is entitled to make in the 
interest of a balanced account. 
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Miss Stevenson’s prose style is at its best in the explications of Adams’s 
writings, where it is precise and lucid; it is less satisfactory in the narrative 
passages, where it tends to become needlessly strenuous. Outright gro- 
tesqueries occur more frequently than one would wish: “Repealed at last, 
principally through his own efforts, John Quincy rejoiced in his depths” (p. 
6), or “He sniffed the strange morning air—a mixture of rich mud and 
flowers” (p. 9). 

These are minor blemishes, however, in a work which accomplishes most 
of what it set out to do. Granting that the detailed exposition and evaluation 
of parts of Adams’s work can better be done in such commentaries as Pro- 
fessor Jordy’s Henry Adams: Scientific Historian, but granting also the need 
for a full biography balanced between narrative and analysis, we must wel- 
come Miss Stevenson’s book as largely accurate, just, and interesting. 


A. Lynn ALTENBERND 
University of Illinois 


Tue STATURE OF THEODORE DREISER. Edited by Alfred Kazin and Charles 
Shapiro. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1955. Pp. 303. $5. 


THE ASSEMBLING of critical miscellanies is one of the interesting publishing 
phenomena of our century. In the past such books assumed the character of 
the festschrift volume, a tribute to some notable scholar or teacher to which a 
number of his colleagues or students contributed various essays on their 
specialties. There was no focus and no particular plan, but the material was 
fresh and hitherto unpublished. More recently compilations of reviews and 
critical articles have been centered around a single writer and have been culled 
from newspapers, magazines, and books with perhaps the inclusion of a few 
previously unpublished items. Volumes of this kind dealing with T. S. Eliot, 
William Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, W. B. Yeats, and Mark Twain have 
appeared, and the present book continues the practise. Although it is in- 
evitable that much of the material in any one of these volumes will be familiar 
to the specialist and even to the general reader, one cannot deny the great 
utility of these collections. Frequently the editors draw on sources which are 
available only in the larger libraries, and the juxtaposition of so much ma- 
terial on any one writer establishes certain patterns that would not otherwise 
be apparent. Moreover, as in the present case, the bibliography is often ex- 
tremely valuable, although one might object to the omission of all volume 
numbers in citations of periodicals. 

Alfred Kazin and Charles Shapiro, the joint editors of The Stature of 
Theodore Dreiser, have done an interesting job. The book includes four parts: 
a section on reminiscences of Dreiser the man by literary friends, a brief 
sampling of early newspaper reviews, an extensive section (a full hundred 
pages) which recalls the old battle over Dreiser’s naturalism, and a final part 
which includes most of the more perceptive and significant critical estimates, 
some of them excerpted from full-length studies of Dreiser. The impressive 
bibliography of over thirty pages which concludes the book is particularly use- 
ful because it lists a good many newspaper reviews which because of their 
fugitive nature normally evade the reader. 

The collection represents, of course, all kinds of opinions about Dreiser 
although the general tone is favorable and even respectful. It is curious to see 
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how many of the writers hedge in their tributes by qualifying or conditional 
remarks. Despite his naiveté, his illogical and sentimental philosophy, his 
amateur grasp of science, his fumbling and pretentious style, despite all these 
limitations they seem to say, Dreiser is a great writer. Probably no other domi- 
nant figure in twentieth-century literature has been accorded such impressive 
stature with so many reservations. 

Individual estimates vary considerably. To the late T. K. Whipple 
Dreiser’s importance was chiefly historical (see Spokesmen, 1928); he occu- 
pied a pathfinder’s position and prepared the way for greater figures to fol- 
low. Whipple makes perhaps the most devastating attack on Dreiser’s style 
although even Granville Hicks, a good deal more of an apologist, speaks of 
Dreiser’s encounters with the English language as taking on the appearance 
of a wrestling match. To Eliseo Vivas the author was an inconsistent mecha- 
nist whose views, nevertheless, are neither unique nor moribund. Alexander 
Kern refers to Dreiser’s difficult beauty, Stuart Sherman rings the changes on 
his barbaric naturalism, and John Berryman alludes to “the magnificence of 
his supreme achievement.” Among individual works Sister Carrie and An 
American Tragedy seem to have attracted the most attention. The late F. O. 
Matthiessen represents the majority opinion that the latter novel—the last 
Dreiser novel to appear during the author’s lifetime—was his masterpiece. 
But James T. Farrell, whose literary gospel approaches Dreiser’s most 
closely, insists that Sister Carrie is one of the major novels of twentieth- 
century American literature. 

It is easy to enumerate Dreiser’s faults: no great writer ever had so many. 
Perhaps it is more important to assess his virtues especially as they may ex- 
plain his present literary position. Primary in these various appraisals are 
Dreiser’s sympathy with and understanding of character, the skill with which 
he always communicated a sense of time and place (he was the observer on 
the spot before the days of Hemingway), his dramatic power, the cumulative 
force of his narratives, the integrity of his treatment. Eliseo Vivas even con- 
tends that Dreiser had architectonic genius and that as he built up his story 
in “his lumbering, slow, painful, clumsy way” he made his manner fit his mat- 
ter, clichés and all. Certainly most of the critics represented here agree as to 
the superlative impact of Dreiser’s greatest novels, although they account for 
that impact in various ways. 

Both for the Dreiser specialist and for the student of modern American 
literature this is an extremely useful book. Not only is the status of Dreiser 
himself clearly fixed, but his very apologists in their analyses of his position 
reveal a good deal about the trends and criteria of contemporary literary 
criticism. One must add that the format of the book is attractive, and the 
typography is clear and clean. 


Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


Tue Prarrie SCHOONER Story: A LITTLE MAGAZINE’s First 25 YEARS. By 
Paul R. Stewart. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1955. Pp. 
x+203. $2.75. 


FOUNDED at the University of Nebraska in 1927 and still flourishing, The 
Prairie Schooner is one of America’s oldest and most successful “little maga- 
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zines.” Paul Stewart’s book, drawn from his doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, traces in detail the life story of this magazine. The author 
has examined the first twenty-five volumes of the Schooner, files of correspond- 
ence, relevant articles in the campus newspaper, and has talked at length 
with the magazine’s editors, particularly Professor Lowry C. Wimberly, of 
the University of Nebraska, who built The Prairie Schooner and guided it on 
its quarter-century journey. On these sources Mr. Stewart bases his story of 
the magazine’s birth, its struggle for survival, its aims and hopes and achieve- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this story is the discussion of edi- 
torial policy. In its early years The Prairie Schooner was a frankly regional 
publication, designed to encourage Midwestern writers and to foster an under- 
standing of the culture of their region. During the 1930’s, however, the re- 
gional criterion was modified; in selecting manuscripts for publication the 
editors came to pay more attention to literary excellence and less to local 
authorship and content. Such a seeming desertion of the principle on which 
the magazine was founded was deplored by some, but to the editors the change 
seemed desirable, and “with the issue for Fall, 1940, the Schooner dropped 
from its title page the statement of its being ‘an outlet for literary work in 
the University of Nebraska and a medium for the publication of the finest 
writing of the prairie country.’ ” Though still hospitable to Midwestern writ- 
ers, the Schooner has broadened its scope—a wise change, the author believes, 
which has strengthened the magazine. 

That such a modification of policy should have gone unnoticed in Hoff- 
man, Allen, and Ulrich’s The Little Magazine, as Mr. Stewart shows it did, 
serves to justify his study. Because of its special and very real function in 
American literary life the “little magazine” must be recognized by the literary 
historian. His task will be easier and his history more accurate and complete 
if, instead of trying to survey the whole field himself, he is able to draw on 
such reliable and competent studies as The Prairie Schooner Story. 

Leon T. Dickinson 
University of Missouri 


Rinc Larpner. By Donald Elder. New York: Doubleday & Company, 1956. 
Pp. 409. $4.75. 


IN 1933, the year the Ring Lardner died, Sherwood Anderson wrote of his 
friend, his “face was wonderful. It was a mask. All the time, when you were 
with him, you kept wondering, ‘What is going on back there.’ ” And in the 
same year F. Scott Fitzgerald also put down his puzzled reflections about 
Lardner: “At no time did I feel that I had known him enough, or that any- 
one knew him—it was not the feeling that there was more stuff in him and 
that it should come out; it was rather a qualitative difference, it was rather 
as though, due to some inadequacy in one’s self, one had not penetrated to 
something unsolved, new and unsaid. . . . I would like to know what it was, 
and now I will go on wishing—what did Ring want, how did he want things 
to be, how did he think things were?” 

A biography of Lardner has been twenty-three years in coming. Perhaps 
it was the very elusiveness of his fascinating but baffling life—a life permeated 
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with what seem like insoluble ambiguities and contradictions—that has kept 
potential biographers of Lardner at bay. It is more than passing strange that 
the man who achieved his boyhood dream of becoming a famous sports writer, 
who married the woman he loved and had four fine boys of whom he was 
“insufferably proud,” who earned as much as $30,000 a year from his syndi- 
cated columns alone, who had his stories and articles gobbled up by maga- 
zines at fancy prices, who became, according to Elder, one of “the ten most 
famous men in the United States,” should have been wracked by bitterness, 
self-doubt, and, finally, black despair. Although Lardner was loved by all who 
knew him, sought out by famous figures in the literary and theatrical worlds, 
adored by millions of newspaper and slick magazine readers, his final years 
(and, to a lesser extent, his whole life) were haunted by shadowy demons 
which manifested themselves in desperate insomnia and hopeless melancholia, 
which liquor and drugs but imperfectly exorcised. Life had given Lardner more 
than it does to most men; yet in his final decade he was courting death (Fitz- 
gerald called it a “prolonged suicide”)—even though death to Lardner meant 
only extinction. One is tempted to see in the final week of his life—seven days 
of (to him) meaningless physical torment followed by a cremation without 
ceremony—a symbol of Lardner’s attitude toward his entire existence: a tale 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

Despite Mr. Elder’s painstaking study, Lardner still remains an enigma. 
Mr. Elder has conscientiously and diligently accumulated a vast amount of 
information about all the important phases of Lardner’s life, but a psycho- 
logically coherent pattern does not emerge. In vivid detail Mr. Elder recounts 
Lardner’s growing up in the cultured Episcopalian atmosphere of his Niles, 
Michigan, home, his experiences traveling with both Chicago baseball teams, 
his life during the lush days in Great Neck, his frustrations in the world of the 
legitimate theater; but the mask which Anderson talked about remains, for 
the most part, firmly in place. Occasionally, too, Mr. Elder incorporates ma- 
terial of no significance whatsoever, such as the inclusion of the whole of the 
Niles Daily Star’s society page account of the Lardners’ wedding, containing 
no more than the usual trite descriptions of gifts and gowns. More seriously, 
Mr. Elder’s obvious affection for his subject (he himself grew up in Niles) 
causes him to gloss over some of the dark spots in Lardner’s character. For 
example, it is difficult to accept wholly Mr. Elder’s assertion that “Ring 
could never endure the spectacle of pain . . . human suffering was more than 
he could bear,” when Lardner could write, on the occasion of two railroad 
men losing their lives while testing a repaired bridge that was holding back a 
train in which Lardner was riding, ““The engine went right on through the re- 
pairs into the creek and the Casey Jones and his fireman were killed instantly. 
News of this was brought back to the car and some rca! gratitude that our 
train hadn’t done the testing was felt.”” These are the sensibilities of the nar- 
rator, not the author, of “Haircut.” 

Although, for the most part, Mr. Elder is content to present the facts 
without judgment (and happily he doesn’t borrow some of the ready-made 
clichés from the field of psychology), some of his insights into various facets 
of Lardner’s life are extremely interesting. For example, his discussion of 
Lardner’s prudery, which finally manifested itself in an “odd little crusade”’ 
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to clean up popular songs (the “pornography” of which only Lardner seemed 
to be able to find) reveals both a life-long sexual repression and a yearning for 
the return of a “social and moral code . . . which had fallen into disuse.” It 
also accounts for the absence of sex in Lardner’s writing, a lack which Heming- 
way deplored in his article, “Defense of Dirty Words.” Equally as interesting 
is Mr. Elder’s analysis of Lardner’s attraction to baseball, the artificial nature 
of which, Fitzgerald felt, rendered Lardner impotent to cope with the “messi- 
ness and disorganization of life’”’ off the diamond. 


Baseball implied an ethical ideal. . . . [Lardner’s] affinity for games which embodied 
a code of behavior was not merely accidental. Ring’s mind and his values were fairly 
well formed before he became a baseball reporter... he applied his own values to 
sport. . . . His preoccupation with sport reflected a longing for an ideal world where the 
rules, if observed, guaranteed the triumph of merit; it also reflected his acute sense of 
the disparity between the way people were supposed to behave and the way they did. 
Sport provided Ring with a useful and significant scale for measuring his characters. 


His fiction bears testimony to how often Lardner felt people fell short of his 
ideal standard of behavior. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Elder used no form of documentation (more 
often than not the reader does not even know what is being quoted), for sub- 
sequent biographers are going to have to lean heavily on Mr. Elder’s re- 
search. The one piece of scholarly paraphernalia which Mr. Elder incorporates 
into his book is the most complete checklist of Lardner’s stories and articles 
now in print. To it, however, should be added at least these two items: “Back 
to Baltimore” (Red Book, November, 1914), and “The Lardner Plan” (Life, 
March 20, 1924). 

Seymour L. Gross 
Indiana University 


Criticism In AmerIcA: AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF CRITICAL 
TECHNIQUES FROM THE EARLY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC TO THE MIDDLE 
YEARS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By John Paul Pritchard. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1956. Pp. x+325. $5. 


PROFESSOR PRITCHARD’Ss account of critical activity in America is a quiet, un- 
assuming one, thoroughly and competently written, but it does not lay claim 
to the field it has surveyed and staked for the first time with sufficiently com- 
pelling vigor. As a survey it is undoubtedly adequate, for it charts the main 
lines of the American critical tradition accurately, and its information, 
gathered from wide reading in the files of magazines as well as in the abun- 
dant primary and secondary sources, is unfailingly sound. It is a compendium, 
however, not a fresh vision of the field; and if the lack of a “gimmick” (that 
surrogate for seasoned scholarship and originality in so much current work) is 
one of the virtues of this patient, workman-like study, the lack of fervor over 
ideas, the lack of awareness of the cultural matrix of critical thought, and the 
lack of insight into the underlying continuities of the tradition, are not. Rely- 
ing too heavily, perhaps, on the monographs and articles, Professor Pritchard’s 
desire for accuracy has also tended to fix critical ideas and concerns in their 
chronological place—something that he himself has tried to remedy by read- 
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ing into the earlier periods prefigurements of later developments; but these 
prefigurements, unfortunately, are never pushed far enough to disclose either 
their superficiality or deep centrality. Professing to show the development of 
critical techniques and how growing literary principles have illustrated the 
development of culture, he does not examine actual critical practice and only 
when the cultural issue is glaringly insistent, as in the case of the early literary 
nationalists, does it directly enter his account. Professor Pritchard has been 
led from period to period, and critic to critic, by those who have gone before 
him; what others have discussed, he discusses (often in admirable summary) ; 
chronology replaces interpretation; the house is set in order, but one wonders 
what living issue inhabited it. 

Of course Professor Pritchard is not without his fertile bias. He has been 
concerned for a long time with the classics, and it was to be expected that as 
a student of the classical influences on American writers (he is the author of 
Return to the Fountains) he might write what he has: a guide to the influence 
of Aristotle and Horace on American criticism. American literature and 
criticism, however, have been shaped primarily by romanticism, by an or- 
ganic theory not so much at odds with classical notions as wider in its impli- 
cations. Accordingly, the influence of Coleridge—the font of critical ideas into 
our time—is also amply traced. But, as in the case of Aristotle and Horace, 
the statement of a critic’s indebtedness more often serves as a kind of ap- 
proval than as a beginning to essential discriminations. Perhaps it is salutary 
to make of Emerson a good Aristotelian, but one must first do justice to his 
appreciation of the possibilities opened by organic theory. One cannot simply 
say that “Emerson was undoubtedly the most influential American thinker 
of his century,” if the seminal force of that influence is destroyed by limiting 
his concern with organic theory to aesthetics. Nor can one really single out 
Aristotle at the expense of German romantic thinkers, of Herder, for ex- 
ample, who provided an organic basis for national literature. Nor is it really 
germane to show the common influence of Coleridge’s concept of the Imagi- 
nation on Emerson, Lowell, and Poe, if one does not go on to distinguish the 
objective requirements with which Lowell shackled it or its gross mechaniza- 
tion at the hands of Poe. 

These distinctions are not subtleties, but the very stuff of an account of 
American critical thought. To trace the varied uses of concepts like the or- 
ganic, imagination, genius—concepts bequeathed to American criticism by 
romanticism—would be one way to uncover the crucial issues of American 
criticism. For these concepts were the intellectual coin with which two parties 
—one dedicated to the new and open possibilities of American life, the other 
to a holding battle for tradition and constraint—played for the large stakes 
of the culture itself. With the growth of the periodical press and the seculariz- 
ing of the intellectual in the last century, criticism became a major channel 
of thought, one that any study of the field reminds us was more broadly 
moral, that is to say cultural, than aesthetic. Indeed, American criticism has 
added little to the store of critical ideas, and its practice, as Poe first pointed 
out, was anything but “critical.” To limit criticism to aesthetics—in America 
at least—is to rob intellectual history of a long-overlooked resource. 

American criticism, in fact, deserves serious attention because its major 
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preoccupation has been the role of literature in democratic society. From the 
clamorous literary patriots following the War of 1812 to the New Critics the 
essential issue of critical debate has been the use of literature. The literary 
nationalists (a breed still vocal) would use literature to establish the national 
identity or to inculcate democratic sentiments—their orientation was politi- 
cal; the Democrats and Whigs of the 1840’s and 1850's, no less than the 
Realists and Naturalists and the defenders of the Genteel in the post-Civil 
War era, fought over the democratization of literature, the former in terms 
of the reading public (“a literature for the millions”), the latter in terms of 
the materials of art. By the turn of the century and into our own time the is- 
sue which engaged critics as mutually hostile as Irving Babbitt, H. L. Menck- 
en, Van Wyck Brooks, and Allen Tate has been the form of the culture and 
the place of literature as a shaping force within it. Even the New Criticism, 
beneath the veneer of its autotelic virtuosity, has the solid wood of morality 
and is culturally and politically prescriptive. 

Whether literature should advance and direct the changing patterns of 
American life or uphold an old pattern has been the issue which defined, and 
continues to define, the American critical traditions. As Professor Pritchard 
is aware, Emerson and Lowell are perhaps the best representatives of these 
traditions, although, granted that morality is usually the watchdog of tradi- 
tion, both have their origin in the morally rooted aesthetics of Emerson. He 
championed the organic theory: he saw that art springs from the environ- 
ment, from work and life, that it is intimately related to a living society. And 
thus he proposed that the intellectual engage in society as Man Thinking, 
that he contribute his ideas to the shaping of society. At the same time he 
secured the serious function of art by identifying beauty and truth, and al- 
though he was as fully aware of the dangers of making literature serve doctri- 
naire moral ends as Poe who challenged the identification of beauty and truth, 
he did not minimize the fact, as both Lowell and Poe did, that literature is it- 
self moral and that its moral force lay, not in “ideality” or in a limited beauty 
and delight, but in its power to seize and evoke the reality in the common and 
low, in its power to direct moral energy to the actual conduct of life. Whit- 
man, Howells, James, Garland, and later critics of several social orientations 
who refuse to divorce literature from the living currents of life, belong to this 
“open” tradition. 

If Emerson harbored both traditions, however, he was committed by the 
organic theory to a democratic literature. Unlike Lowell, who found the 
whole complex of organic theory discomfiting and who eventually reared on 
Puritan-Federalist sympathies and classical criticism the tradition of the 
Genteel, he did not face the past (though he assimilated it to more fruitful 
ends than Lowell), he did not rarefy morality into a beauty that served vested 
class interests, nor, like Lowell’s epigoni, who appropriated Poe, did he advo- 
cate “purity” in art. Where the Genteel retreated, he advanced: he used the 
science of his day, embraced the commonplace, forwarded native talent, criti- 
cized the current as well as the classic, welcomed the “unclosed genres” — 
and, of greatest importance, knew that poetry could not claim to be a higher 
knowledge unless the perception that created it was nurtured by an organic 
view in which form was more than the unity of effect. Emerson was Man 
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Thinking, not Man Reading, as one might say of Lowell and his apostles; to 
be within the culture and responsive to its stirrings, was his first requirement 
for the critic. 

Emerson, of course, was claimed by the Genteel, chiefly because of the 
moral hue of his thought, surely not for the thought itself. Even the New 
Humanists claimed him, though, as Lowell’s essay on “Rousseau and the 
Sentimentalists” and Norman Foerster’s elevation of Lowell to the position 
of ideal critic make clear, Lowell is their patron critic. Babbitt’s individualism 
and desire to alter society perhaps had their inspiration in Emerson, but Bab- 
bitt had a mechanistic view of culture and tradition that was hardly Emer- 
sonian, and though the symptoms he combated in American culture were real 
and still demand our serious attention, he would have closed the culture in- 
stead of opening it to fresh possibilities. Like the New Critics, who realized 
that a tradition created eclectically from the great books of the past would 
not compel order and stability and standards and who have driven Babbitt’s 
thought to its logical conclusion in theology and agrarian aristocracy, the 
New Humanists were culturally alien, even more than the cosmopolitans and 
immigrant-writers Stuart Sherman loved to assault in the name of his own 
American tradition. Both New Humanists and New Critics, like the Genteel 
critics before them, listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe. 

Now this division in American critical thought is well documented in 
Professor Pritchard’s account, even though it is not exploited. Had it been, 
his study might turn more students to an almost unexplored area of intellec- 
tual history. To fully use the materials Professor Pritchard has provided, 
however, the student will have to extend his disciplines from those narrowly 
literary to those more widely cultural. But in any case he will find his begin- 
nings and direction in this unpretentious, serviceable book. 

SHERMAN PavL 
University of Illinois 
ALTGERMANISCHE RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE, Bd. 1. Von Jan de Vries. (Grund- 
riS der germanischen Philologie, begriindet von Hermann Paul, x11/r.) 
Zweite, véllig neu bearbeitete Auflage. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & 
Co., 1956. Pp. xlix+s5o05. Cloth, DM 44. 


DAS VORWoORT berichtet, da diese zweite Auflage in einer ersten Fassung 
schon 1942 druckfertig war, aber 1945 am Erscheinen verhindert wurde; da8 
der jetzt vorliegende Text eine weitere griindliche Bearbeitung nach dem 
heutigen Stande der Wissenschaft darstelle und da der Verfasser eigentlich 
dankbar sei, seine betrichtlich gewandelten Anschauungen und neuen Ein- 
sichten mit diesem Buche vorlegen zu kénnen. 

Der stattlichere Umfang dieses ersten Bandes ist an sich noch kein 
Anzeichen fiir eine Vermehrung des Stoffes, denn der Inhalt entspricht nur 
zum Teil dem des Vorgiingers von 1935. Blof die Anordnung der ersten Kapi- 
tel (“Allgemeine Erérterungen,” “Quellen,” “Geschichte der Forschung,” 
“Die vorgeschichtlichen Perioden’’) ist dieselbe, wiewohl die Seitenzahlen 
eine fortlaufende Erweiterung des Textes anzeigen. Dann aber werden “Die 
rémische Zeit” und “Die letzten Jahrhunderte des Heidentums” (bei den 
Siidgermanen) iibersprungen, und statt ihrer folgen Kapitel iiber die Nord- 
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germanen, die dem friiheren Bd. 1 entnommen sind. Schon das Quellenkapitel 
enthalt nunmehr auch das nordgermanische Material; der Abschnitt iiber 
die vorgeschichtlichen Perioden, der urspriinglich schon die skandinavische 
Stein- und Bronzezeit behandelte, fiihrt nun weiter in die nordische Eisen- 
zeit; Kapitel VI (“Die religiésen Grundlagen des Menschenlebens’’) verwen- 
det den Kern des gleichnamigen Kapitels IV aus Bd. 11; Kapitel VII (“‘Seelen, 
Geister und Damonen; Schicksalsmichte”) vereinigt das ehemalige Kapitel 
VII aus Bd. 1 (“Das volkskundliche Material’) mit VII aus Bd. 1; Kapitel 
VIII (“Macht und Kraft’) beruht auf Bd. m, Kapitel III (“Die Magie”); 
Kapitel IX (“Das Heilige und die Kultformen”) entspricht Bd. 1, Kapitel V. 

Die Umstellungen sind nicht das Ergebnis praktischer Erfordernisse; 
denn die alte Verteilung, die Scheidung von Siid- und Nordgermanischem, 
hatte ihren guten Sinn. Diese Anordnung ist vielmehr das Ergebnis der neuen 
Uberzeugungen des Verfassers, die sich gewissermafen schon im Inhaltsver- 
zeichnis melden. 

Die erste germanische Religionsgeschichte, welche die herkémmliche 
“deutsche Mythologie” durch eine umfassende wissenschaftliche Darstellung 
eben der Entwicklung des gesamten religidsen Lebens in Glauben und Brauch 
ersetzen wollte, war die von Karl Helm. Ihr erster Band erschien 1913, der 
zweite (“Die nachrémische Zeit”) wurde 1954 abgeschlossen,' der dritte 
(nordgermanische) steht noch aus. Ihre Anlage sah eine séiuberliche Schei- 
dung nach Stéammen vor, sodaf Riickschliisse und Trugschliisse von der so 
viel reicheren skandinavischen Uberlieferung auf die westgermanische von 
vornherein erschwert waren und diese ein—wenn auch durch die Ungunst 
der auGeren Umstinde armliches—Eigenleben erhielt. Solch niichterner 
Grundhaltung Helms verdanken wir das Bild einer sich entwickelnden, im 
Lichte der Geschichte sich verindernden Religion und Gétterlehre, das bei 
den verschiedenen germanischen Stimmen bedeutende Abweichungen zeigt 
und jedenfalls die romantischen Wunschbilder durch tatsichlich Belegtes 
ersetzt. Die—wie ich immer noch glaube—weise und richtige Methode gip- 
felte in Helms Nachweis der (schon friiher behaupteten) allmahlichen Ver- 
breitung des Wodankultes und des stufenweise erfolgten Aufstiegs Wodan- 
Odins zum nordischen Gétterkénig. De Vries will dieses Ergebnis nicht 
anerkennen; es beruht nach ihm—wie viele andere der evolutionistischen 
Schule—auf Argumenten e silentio. Sein Bemiihen gilt der Riickgewinnung 
eines reicheren und einheitlichen Corpus religiéser Vorstellungen, die sich 
ihrerseits tiber die urgermanische Zeit hinaus mit den Sonderreligionen der 
anderen Indogermanen verkniipfen liefen. 

Schon immer hat de Vries in Streitfragen der Mythologie einen wesent- 
lich “glaubigeren” Standpunkt vertreten als der “Historismus,” nicht nur 
in der Frage der Wodanverehrung, auch z. B. in der Anerkennung 
der sogenannten Beweise fiir einen siidgermanischen Baldrkult. Von einem 
durchgehenden Wandel der Anschauungen kann man also nicht einmal reden. 
Das grundsitzlich Neue ist nicht ein bloSes Bremsen vor weiterer Zersplit- 


1 Da das JEGP mit der Anzeige dieses Bandes im Riickstand ist, méchte ich hier 
auf meine Besprechung in der GR,verweisen (xxx [1955], 140-43). 
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terung und Atomisierung, sondern ein bewufteres Zurticklenken in die 
Gedankenginge der Romantik und Jacob Grimms (der Ausdruck “Neuro- 
mantik” wird in der Tat von Anhingern des Neuen nicht gescheut). Der neue 
Kurs ist erlautert in seinem programmatischen Artikel: “Der heutige Stand 
der germanischen Religionswissenschaft” (GRM, xxxut [1951/52] 1-11). 
Wegweisend war und ist vor allen anderen der franzésische Forscher Georges 
Dumézil, der lehrt, da& das indogermanische Urvolk seine gesellschaftliche 
Verfassung in seine Religion projiziert habe und da die indogermanischen 
Teilvélker diese Religion—wenn auch vielfach verindert und verdiinnt— 
doch in erkennbaren Grundziigen bewahrt hitten. Ein angstliches Etymolo- 
gisieren von Gétternamen habe bisher die wahren Verhiltnisse vernebelt; es 
komme nicht an auf giiltige sprachliche Gleichungen (tatsichlich stimmt ja 
nicht einmal der germanische *Teiwaz-Ziu-T fr zu Juppiter, Zeus patér und 
Dy4uspit4), sondern auf die Erkenntnis der Ganzheit, der “Gestalt” einer 
Religion und des in ihr zum Ausdruck gebrachten sozialen Gefiiges. Damit 
gewinnt man die Méglichkeit, das “Phinomen” Donar-Thérr, iiber seine 
etwaige Verwandtschaft mit dem keltischen Tanaros hinaus, zum indischen 
Indra zu stellen, Wodan ohne weiteres zu den Gétterkénigen Varuna und 
Ouranos, *Teiwaz zu Mitra, dem Gott der Vertrage. 

Ich muf mir hier versagen, auf diese luftigen Deduktionen weiter ein- 
zugehen. Schon die Rekonstruktion der indogermanischen Ursprache kann an- 
gesichts der bekannten Sonderentwicklungen grofer Aste des Sprachstammes 
und angesichts der verschiedensten linguistischen Substrate unter den Zweig- 
vélkern nur cum grano salis hingenommen werden. Genau so verhilt es sich 
mit dem Versuch, die Kultur des Urvolkes zuriickzugewinnen, sein Sozial- 
system festzulegen und daraus wieder die entsprechende Urreligion abzuleiten. 
Unsere Zweifel werden umso wacher, wenn wir sehen, welche Rolle die in- 
dische Kastengliederung dabei spielt (trotz aller Anstrengung, das Nur- 
Indische daran zu umgrenzen und auszuschalten). Bis meine eigene Stellung- 
nahme vorliegt, darf ich hier wohl auf den bedeutsamen kritischen Artikel von 
Karl Helm verweisen: “Mythologie auf alten und neuen Wegen,” PBB 
Lxxvil (Tiibingen, 1955), 333-6s. 

Der zweite revolutionire und neuromantische Gedanke ist, daf viele 
sogenannte Marchenziige in unseren Mythen keine Spielereien der Erzahl- 
phantasie seien, die willkiirlich hier und dort zur Ausschmiickung verwandt 
wurden, sondern vielmehr tragende Bauglieder von alten Géttermythen— 
ebenfalls eine Grimmsche Ansicht, die bekanntlich viel Verwirrung gestiftet 
hat (man erinnere sich an die Ableitung des Dornréschen-Marchens von der 
Walkiirenmythe). Nachdem die kritische Marchenforschung sich erfolgreich 
bemiiht hatte, den sekundéren Marchenschmuck aus den altnordischen My- 
thenerzihlungen abzulésen (F. v. der Leyen, Das Marchen in den Gottersagen 
der Edda, Berlin, 1899), finden wir in dem genannten Artikel von de Vries 
eine ganz entgegengesetzte Ausgangsstellung.? Der Mythenforscher diirfe sich 
niemals dazu verleiten lassen, bei der Erklairung heidnischer Mythen die an- 


2 In dem hier besprochenen Bande (S. 16) ist der Anteil der vergleichenden Mir- 
chenforschung an der Eddaforschung noch anerkannt (“iiberaus férdernd”). 
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scheinend nur marchenhaften Ziige als unwesentlich beiseite zu schieben: 
dieselbe Geschichte kénne das eine Mal als Element einer echten Mythe, das 
andere Mal als reines Marchen (oder als Sage) auftreten, ohne daf von einer 
Entlehnung die Rede sein miisse. Da die Rémer die alten Géttermythen zu 
Geschichtsmarchen verwandelten, so sei es erlaubt, die Sage von Mucius 
Scaevola mit einer germanischen Mythe zu vergleichen. Wenn Tr seine 
rechte Hand zum Unterpfand in den Rachen Fenrirs hielt, so sei das—phino- 
menologisch gesehen—dasselbe wie die Tat des Mucius Scaevola, der seine 
Rechte zur feierlichen Bestatigung eines ebenfalls falschen Treueschwurs 
opferte. 

Der neuen Methode liegen die Lehren des Psychoanalytikers C. G. Jung 
von den menschlichen Grunderfahrungen voraus und weiter die besonderen 
Mythusstudien von M. Eliade und K. Kerényi. Man kann nun die Ergebnisse 
dieser Forschungen anerkennen und doch ernste Vorbehalte gegen die allzu 
enthusiastische Nutzanwendung machen. Denn wenn eine Mythe allgemein 
menschliche Erfahrungen und Verhaltungsweisen zu giiltigem Ausdruck 
bringt oder religiés verklart, so folgt daraus noch lange nicht, daf das Vor- 
kommen einer solchen Erzahlung bei zwei verschiedenen indogermanisch- 
sprechenden Vélkern den Schlu8 unabweisbar macht, es miisse sich in einem 
solchen Falle um eine ererbte indogermanische Géttermythe handeln. 

Ein Beispiel fiir seine Auffassung hat de Vries jiingst in seinem Aufsatz 
tiber das Hildebrandslied geliefert (“Das Motiv des Vater-Sohn-Kampfes im 
Hildebrandslied,” GRM, xxxtv [1953], 257-74). Die Ergebnisse von Bae- 
seckes Forschungen iiber die wahrscheinlichen Wanderwege des Motivs von 
Osten nach Westen (von Persien durch das rémisch-hellenistische Weltreich 
zu den Germanen in Italien) werden kurzerhand beiseite geschoben. Das 
Motiv sei keine Wandernovelle, sondern ein Archetypus einer menschlichen 
Grunderfahrung, vererbt aus indogermanischer Urzeit. Der nichste Schritt 
ist dann die Annahme zweier verdunkelter mythischer Gestalten, die in dieser 
Urzeit Trager der Handlung gewesen sein miiSten, und als germanische Ab- 
spaltung béte sich an—man hére und staune: ein Wodan-Baldr-Kampf mit 
tragischem Ausgang! (Natiirlich ist nirgendwo iiberliefert, da Wodan irgend- 
wie an der Tétung Baldrs beteiligt sei.) Weiter kann man die Vermischung 
von Heldensage und Géttermythe allerdings nicht treiben, und wir fiirchten 
uns vor weiteren Proben. 

Zu mehr als dieser allgemeinen Anmeldung unseres Skeptizismus gibt 
der vorliegende erste Band in seiner Neugestaltung noch keinen Anlaf, da die 
Kapitel iiber die Gétter und Géttermythen ja dem zweiten vorbehalten blei- 
ben. Vielleicht sollten aber die zielsetzenden Gedanken auf S. 26 angefiihrt 
werden, die auch fiir diesen ersten Teil eine neue phénomenologische Auf- 
fassung ankiindigen: 


Wir wollen versuchen, aus dem Bereich des Stofflichen in jenen des Geistigen vorzu- 
stoBen. Uns befriedigt nicht mehr die Zergliederung der mythischen Gebilde oder die 
genaue Beschreibung der Kulthandlung oder die Entwicklungsgeschichte der Gétter- 
gestalten, denn wir wollen wissen, wie der germanische Mensch dem allen gegeniiber- 
stand. Wir fragen nicht langer, was er geglaubt hat, sondern wie er geglaubt hat. Wir 
erstreben eine Zusammenschau des germanischen Menschen, in der seine religidse 
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Haltung nur ein Teil seiner ganzen Persénlichkeit ist. Es ist klar, dai dadurch der 
Schwerpunkt der Forschung durchaus verlagert wird. . . . 


Diese erstrebte Zusammenschau tritt aber doch hinter der Ausbreitung des 
religionsgeschichtlichen Stoffes zuriick, und mit diesem allein werden sich die 
folgenden Bemerkungen beschiiftigen. 

Die Neubearbeitung des alten Textes zeigt durchgehends eine Vermeh- 
rung, die teils mit der fortlaufenden Arbeit des Verfassers an seinem Thema, 
teils mit der Hochflut an einschligigen Veréffentlichungen in den Jahren der 
“Germantik” zusammenhangt. Beim bibliographischen Verzeichnis ist schon 
viel Spreu weggelassen (Wirth und Teudt), aber noch nicht genug (Reuter). 
Andererseits vermifSt man manches, das leicht aus vorhandenen Hilfsmitteln 
(wie z. B. Kéirschners Deutscher Gelehrien-Kalender) zu gewinnen gewesen 
ware, und unverstiandlich ist, warum zitierte Artikel nicht in der Bibliographie 
erscheinen (z. B. ein Aufsatz von K. Reichardt [S. 44]; ein anderer von S. 
Gutenbrunner [S. 255]). Ein béses Versehen ist, da der Germanist Hermann 
Schneider (geb. 1886) mit dem Naturphilosophen gleichen Namens (geb. 
1874) zu einem einzigen Autor zusammengezogen ist. Ubrigens hatten in 
einem Grundri8-Band die beiden bedeutenden Darstellungen des genannten 
Tiibinger Germanisten Schneider wohl eine besondere Nennung unter “Ge- 
schichte der Forschung” verdient (“Glauben” in Germanische Altertumskunde 
[1938] und Die Gétter der Germanen [1938]). Dasselbe gilt fiir F. v. der Leyens 
Die Gétter und Géttersagen der Germanen (1909) und Die Gétter der Germanen 
(1938). Ich nehme zur Kenntnis, daS der besondere Hinweis auf mein Ger- 
manisches Heidentum bei den Angelsachsen (1,88 der 1. Aufl.) jetzt gestrichen ist, 
obwohl der Benutzer die spiter angefiihrten angelsichsischen Quellen, Ge- 
setze, Konzilsbeschliisse, BuSverordnungen, Briuche und manches andere in 
dieser “bequemen Sammlung” auffinden kénnte. W. Baetke, Das Heilige im 
Germanischen (1942), hat die Umformung von Kapitel IX weitgehend beein- 
fluBt. 


(S. 11 ff.) Die schwierige Frage nach der Herkunft der Germanen bzw. nach dem 
germanischen oder nichtgermanischen Charakter der skandinavischen Vorzeit wird 
allzu sicher im Sinne einer autochthonen Entwicklung beantwortet: Einwanderung 
einer aus Siidrufland kommenden indogermanischen Herrenschicht in den Norden 
Europas komme iiberhaupt nicht in Betracht, die nordische Rasse habe sich im Klima 
Nordwesteuropas entwickelt, die Indogermanen und die Germanen gehdrten zu dieser 
Rasse, zu dieser Urheimat und den dort gefundenen Kulturen. (In der 1. Auf. [1, 53] 
war die allmihliche Indogermanisierung mehrerer, urspriinglich ganz verschiedener 
Vilker als Méglichkeit erwihnt.) Ich darf nicht hoffen, den Verfasser durch meinen 
Aufsatz “Prihistorische Rassenkunde und germanische Religionsgeschichte” (M onats- 
hefte, xxx [1940], 241-65) zu bekehren. Ich méchte hier auf die neuen Karten von 
Vladimir Milojéit (Miinchen) im GroLen Historischen Weltatlas (herausgegeben vom 
Bayerischen Schulbuch-Verlag; I. Teil, 2. Aufl., 1954) nachdriicklich hinweisen; auf 
S. 2 and 3 und in den Erlauterungen auf S. 27 ff. ist die Ausbreitung der Ockergrabkul- 
tur von SiidruGland nach Mitteleuropa und Siidskandinavien nach dem jetzigen Stande 
der Vorgeschichtsforschung dargestellt.—Freilich bestreite ich nicht, da die Behand- 
lung der Religionsformen der skandinavischen Bronzezeit ein legitimer Bestandteil der 
altgermanischen Religionsgeschichte und daf die religiése Ausdeutung der nordischen 
Felszeichnungen durch O. Almgren grundsitzlich berechtigt ist. 
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(S. 45) In der 1. Aufl. (1, rr) hie® es: “[Wir diirfen] kaum erwarten, da wir tiber 
die Quellen von Snorris Darstellung und iiber seine Arbeitsweise zu sicheren Ergebnis- 
sen gelangen kénnen. Fiir die Erforschung der altheidnischen Religion wird man also 
von der Sn{orra] E[dda] nur mit Vorsicht Nutzen ziehen kénnen.” Jetzt liest man: 
(Die Verfasser der Sagas standen der Vergangenheit recht frei gegeniiber.] “Aber Snorri 
gehérte zu einer ganz anderen Gattung; er hatte wissenschaftliche Interessen und in 
der Schule von Oddi wird er nicht nur eine reiche Uberlieferung kennen gelernt haben, 
sondern auch eine gewisse Ehrfurcht fiir die Quellen der eigenen nationalen Vorzeit.” 
(Ein frither starker ausgedriickter Zweifel an dem religionsgeschichtlichen Quellenwert 
der Eddalieder und der Snorra Edda [1, 80] ist ganz gestrichen.) 

(S. 79 f.) Die Beurteilung von O. Héflers Hypothesen iiber germanische Manner- 
biinde ist wesentlich positiver als frither (1, 308). Auch R. Stumpfis Spekulationen tiber 
das germanische Kultspiel werden mit nur schwachem Einwand verbucht. Auf S. 216 
sind die Zweifel an beiden etwas deutlicher ausgedriickt; auf S. 495 werden die Ein- 
wiinde gegen die ekstatischen Biinde wieder bagatellisiert. Auf S. 493 lesen wir, daB 
die chattischen Krieger lebhaft an die berserkir erinnern, wihrend die 1. Aufl. (1, 308) 
diese Sonderbildung nicht als Abbild altgermanischer Sitten gelten lassen wollte. 

(S. 212) Die 1. Aufl. (1, 278) akzeptierte Karl Meisens hagiologische Arbeit Niko- 
lauskult und Nikolausbrauch im Abendlande mit einer lobenden Erwahnung, wahrend 
jetzt dessen negative Gesamthaltung gegentiber etwaigen Zusammenhingen zwischen 
dem Hl. Martin oder dem Hl. Nikolaus und Wodan als “einseitig katholisch und deshalb 
grundfalsch” bezeichnet wird. 

(S. 215) In bezug auf die Auswertung volkskundlichen Materials ist die neue 
Formulierung iiberhaupt entgegenkommender: “ ... wir sind von ihrem [sic/ statt: 
seinem] hohen Wert tiberzeugt, aber fordern unbedingt, daB es ohne Voreingenommen- 
heit nach Art und Herkunft eingehend gepriift werde.” 

Infolge dieser positiveren Bewertung des Brauchtums findet sich hiufiger eine 
Korrektur an friiheren negativen Satzen, so z. B. S. 472 tiber Scyld Scéfing (vgl. 1. 
Aufl., 1, 247), S. 473 tiber den Umzug des Gunnarr Helmingr (vgl. 1. Aufl., 1, 269), S. 


482 tiber die Beziehung der letzten Garbe zu Wodan (vgl. des Verfassers Monographie 
dartiber von 1931). 


Diese Beispiele, die den durchgehenden Geist der Neubearbeitung cha- 
rakterisieren sollten, mégen hier geniigen. Ich lasse nun Einwande zu einzelnen 
Stellen folgen, die sich teils auf bloBe Versehen beziehen, teils aber auf Be- 


hauptungen, welche aus dem allgemeinen Standpunkt des Verfassers er- 
klirlich sind. 


(S. 32) Die Lokalisierung und Datierung des sogenannten Sichsischen Taufgeléb- 
nisses ist nach Baesecke (Vocabularius Sti. Galli, S. 111) zu revidieren: das Taufgelébnis 
ist Umschrift aus dem Hochdeutschen, nach 811. 

(S. 62) Aus der 1. Aufl. (1, 77) ist wiederholt, da& sich bei Much (“Der germanische 
Himmelsgott”) die Verschmelzung von Tyr, Fjorgynn, Saxnét, Hodr, Baldr, Heim- 
dallr u. a. zu einer urspriinglich einheitlichen Gestalt finde. Es war vielmehr Muchs 
Ansicht, da Njordr, Freyr, Baldr, Heimdallr gerade nicht aus Tyr abgeleitet seien, son- 
dern als wanische Naturgétter in Gegensatz stiinden zu Tyr, dem indogermanischen 
Himmels- und Kriegsgott, zu Hor (und auch Odinn). 

(S. 73) S. Gutenbrunners Buch iiber Die germanischen Gétternamen der antiken In- 
schriften wird als zuverlissige kritische Ubersicht angefiihrt. Leider stimmt das nicht 
ganz in bezug auf die Behandlung der sog. Utrechter Tafeln, deren Lesung durch W. 
Vollgraff den schwersten Bedenken unterliegt und von anderen Kennern in Bausch 
und Bogen abgelehnt wird. Da uns hier vor allem der angebliche Géttername Baldruo 
(Dat.) angeht, sei nachdriicklichst verwiesen auf A. W. Byvancks “De inscriptionibus 
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Traiectensibus nuper repertis” (Mnemosyne, Lx [1932/3], 193-98) und desselben “Notes 
batavo-romaines, 1: Les Fouilles 4 Utrecht” (Mnemosyne, Ser. III, 11 [1935], 309-18). 
Wegen dieser Zweifel hat H. Nesselhauf (‘“‘Neue Inschriften aus dem rémischen Ger- 
manien und den angrenzenden Gebieten,” 27. Bericht der Rim.-Germ. Kommission 1937 
[1939]), darauf verzichtet, die Inschriften zu buchen. 

(S. 139) Die Ausfithrungen iiber die Verbreitung des Hakenkreuzes durch die 
Indogermanen sind unklar und sachlich unrichtiger als in der 1. Aufl. (1, 153 f.). Die 
Indus-Kultur von Mohenjo-daro war doch wohl vorarisch. Wenn das Hakenkreuz in- 
dogermanisch wire, hitten die Germanen es wohl nicht erst zu entlehnen brauchen. 

(S. 151) Es ist keineswegs so sicher, daf3 die Goldhérner von Gallehus einheimische 
Arbeit sind. C. Marstrander (NTS, 111, 124 f.) las die Runeninschrift so: “Ich Hlegest, 
der Sohn des Holt, schiitzte das Horn.” Vgl. auch G. Gjessing, NTS, vi (1934), 255- 
74- 

(S. 153 f.) Die Abschnitte iiber Schiffsgriber und Schiffssetzungen leiden an un- 
klarer Gliederung. Der Bericht des Ibn Fadhlan bezieht sich nicht auf eine Schiffsset- 
zung, wie man nach dem Zusammenhang annehmen miifte, sondern gehért samt dem 
Fund von Sutton Hoo in den Abschnitt rrs. 

(S. 235) Kaiser Karl sitzt nach den Deutschen Sagen der Briider Grimm im Unter- 
berg. 
(S. 251) Ran ist die Gemahlin des Agir, nicht seine Tochter (Skéldskaparméal, 25). 
(S. 266) Die Fesselung des Wolfs wird in Gylfaginning (34) beschrieben, nicht in den 
Skéldskaparmdl. 

(S. 338) Die Biigelfibel von Karlich ist gewif echt, aber die Runenritzung darauf 
wird von den Sachverstindigen als plumpe Fialschung angesehen; dabei spielt auch 
der falsche Dativ Wodini eine Rolle, neben der anachronistischen Verwendung von 
hailag. 

(S. 371) Die Kampffahne hie “Rabe” (Sing.), ae. hrefn. 

(S. 398) Wenn die Dumézilsche Gleichung fiir brahman und flamen ‘Priester’ 
richtig ist, so folgt daraus noch lange nicht, daf auch die Germanen in vorgeschichtli- 
cher Zeit einen besonderen Priesterstand hatten. Unsere historischen Zeugnisse beweisen 
das Gegenteil. Die weiteren Formulierungen iiber éwart sind ebenfalls anfechtbar. 

(S. 469) Soll man wirklich annehmen, daf} auf dem Kultwagen einer Géttin 
(Nerthus) ein kegelférmiges (phallisches) mumen gestanden hat? 

(S. 479) Die Existenz germanischer Korndimonen wird bestritten. Aber wie steht 
es mit Beow, Byggvir und dem finnischen Pellon-Pekko? (Vgl. 1. Aufl., 1, 247.) 

(S. 486) Die mythischen Stammgitter der drei bei Tacitus genannten Volksver- 
bande sind nach wie vor umstritten. Band nm wird wohl Aufklirung iiber des Verfassers 
Ansichten bringen. Unverstandlich ist, warum die in der 1. Aufl. (1, 215) mit Recht 
vertretene Form I[straeonen (Plinius) wieder durch Istaevonen ersetzt ist. Wegen der 
in der Anmerkung vorgeschlagenen Etymologie? 


Das umfangreiche Werk hat erstaunlich wenige Druckfehler. Es sind 
aber einige stilistische Schénheitsfehler zu verzeichnen, die zum Teil wohl 
auf das Konto des Niederlindischen gehen; z. B.: 


(S. 187) Verbindung der beiden so entgegengesetzten Sexen; (S. 200) unziichtiges 
Verfahren (statt: Betragen, Verhalten); (S. 216) Mdmnnerverbiinde (statt: Manner- 
biinde, Mannerverbinde); (S. 217) Vorstellungen der Seele (statt: von der Seele); (S. 
229) was die animistische Theorie in ihm selbst wiederzwerkennen zu miissen glaubte; 
(S. 300) daf$ man ziemlich allgemein einen Toten etwas ins Ohr gefliistert hat; (S. 396) 
geht auf dem gittlichen Ahnen Yngvi zuriick; (S. 457) Damone (statt: Dimonen); 
(S. 496) aktierende (statt: agierende). Warum wird (S. 92) “2000 v. Zw.” gesagt, wenn 
die 1. Aufl. (1, 102) “2000 v. Chr.” hat? 
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Das de Vriessche Werk steht an einer prominenten Stelle auf dem ger- 
manistischen Biicherbrett; Pauls Grundri® hat noch immer Autoritatscharak- 
ter. Aus diesem Grunde habe ich geglaubt, meine Bedenken gegen die subjek- 
tiven neuen Uberzeugungen des Verfassers nicht unterdriicken zu diirfen. 
Das schlieSt Bewunderung fiir die groBe Arbeitsleistung nicht aus. 

Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


FRUHMITTELALTERLICHES Devutscu. Von Fritz Tschirch. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1955. Pp. viii+189. Cloth, DM tro. 


1T Is a little saddening to find as the first words of a book published in 1955 
these: “Dieses Buch ist ein Kind unserer deutschen Not.” Saddening, but I 
suppose not astonishing. Frihmittelalterliches Deutsch is a product of the east- 
ern side of that house divided against itself, the Niemeyer Verlag; and the 
political background for that division is the division of Germany. 

Tschirch explains that his publisher asked him to compile a shorter 
Old High German reader based on Braune-Helm’s Lesebuch, since the latter 
work could no longer be printed in the Deutsche Demokratische Republik. 
He adds that the permission of Braune’s heirs and of the present editor had 
been obtained. The resulting work is different from Braune-Helm in several 
ways. Because the additions nearly balance the omissions, however, it is not 
much shorter. 

With the stated intent of emphasizing the literary value of the monu- 
ments, Tschirch departs from Braune’s simple and linguistically helpful 
chronological arrangement under the two headings “Prose” and “Poetry.” 
He does not depart completely, however; and the result is complication 
rather than clarification. The first part, “Die Elemente des friihmittelalter- 
lichen Weltbildes,” is divided into prose, magic, and poetry. Under prose we 
find further divisions into secular literature, church literature, Bible transla- 
tions, and theological writings. Under poetry we find a partially different sub- 
division into religious poetry, secular poetry, the Bible in verse, and “lyric” 
fragments (1. Geistliches, 2. Weltliches!). Part Two, “Entfaltung und Aus- 
bau des friihmittelalterlichen Weltbildes,” is also divided into prose and 
poetry, although the division is indicated only by the order of arrangement. 
Notker and the “Altere Physiologus” are followed by “Merigarto,” “Memento 
mori,” “Ezzos Lied,” selections from the “Wiener Genesis,” and the “Anno- 
lied.”’ These latter two selections are included to bridge as well as possible the 
gap between Old and Middle High German literature. The advantage of this 
juggling is not immediately apparent. Rearranging according to content in- 
stead of form and chronology is an entirely justifiable idea, but then why not 
follow it through? Why not put secular poetry with secular poetry, and asso- 
ciate it with secular prose? Why not put psalms with psalms and prayers with 
prayers? 

The vocabulary is reworked in accordance with the different selections. 
Reconstructed etymons and references to the Braune-Helm-Mitzka grammar 
are kept. Modern High German reflexes and more translations are added. In 
keeping with the emphasis on literature rather than language, related words 
in the other older Germanic languages and indications of the dialect of each 
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passage are omitted. The Old Saxon material is restricted to the Segensformeln, 
Taufgelébnisse, and one psalm. 

Tschirch states that he has altered the text where he has been able to 
check manuscripts or photocopies. Careful comparisons of half a dozen selec- 
tions reveal only three variants from Braune-Helm’s readings. In “Ezzos 
Lied,” 1. 2, Tschirch has ein guot lieht machen where Braune-Helm write liet. 
The facsimile reproduction of this passage in Vogt und Koch, Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur, shows the h also, though of course liet is to be expected. 
In “Physiologus, de leone,” |. 14, Tschirch reads an den tritten tag in agreement 
with Wilhelm, Denkméler deutscher Prosa II. Braune-Helm have an den dritten 
tag. Notker’s Law is only imperfectly observed in “Physiologus” (uuelf des 
leuin; s6 diu tier verro unde n&ho tie stimma gehérrint) and would not be suffi- 
cient reason for changing a manuscript reading frilten to dritten. In the “‘Alt- 
sachsische Taufgelébnis,” 1. 18, Tschirch writes ahtar dota, Braune-Helm 
ahtar dotha. Frenken (ZfdA, Lxx1, 12) writes dohta, following Broelmann’s 
copies of the lost manuscript. There is no other instance here of ht for expected 
th, and the ht is probably a scribal error written under the influence of ahéar. 
If a correction is to be made, there seems no reason for not writing dotha 
rather than the non—Old-Saxon form dota. 

FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 
Tun: MACHEN. BEZEICHNUNGEN FUR DIE KAUSATIVE UND DIE PERIPHRA- 

STISCHE FUNKTION IM DEUTSCHEN BIS UM 1400. Von Emil Weiss. (Acta 

Universitatis Stockholmiensis/Stockholmer germanistische Forschungen, 

1.) Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1956. Pp. 262. 


WEIss’ sTuDy deals with the significance, occurrence, and semantic develop- 
ment of phrases of twon or machon (MHG machen) with either another in- 
finitive or with adjectives in the Old High German, the Early Middle High 
German, and the Middle High German periods. The three divisions of the 
book treat these three periods; the subdivisions are based on the occurring 
four types of phrases. The quotations as excerpted from the sources are ar- 
ranged according to their dialectal features. Sometimes they take up many 
pages; e.g., the phrase of twon plus infinitive in the MHG period is illustrated 
by examples covering over 60 pages. Interpretation of the data and the 
author’s conclusions follow the material for each period. Notes on the ex- 
cerpted texts and their editions are added (pp. 223-57). The bibliography 
(pp. 258-72) differentiates among the primary sources between the texts that 
yielded quotations (“Positive Texte,” pp. 258-65) and those that did not 
(“Negative Texte,” pp. 265-68). 

In the OHG period Weiss’ material shows the gradual development of 
the meaning ‘facere’ (from the earlier ‘iungere’) for machon, which thus be- 
comes a semantic rival of twon. Weiss proves that this meaning first developed 
around 800 in the Rhenish Franconian and Middle Franconian areas. He 
rather skillfully shows that insight into the origin and spread of the new mean- 
ing of machon can be used for dialectal identification in OHG. 

Weiss states that in the EMHG period the phrase of machen plus ad- 
jective begins to replace tuon plus adjective in the Franconian dialects, 
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Alemannic, and “Austrian,” but not in Swabian, Bavarian, Thuringian; he 
seems to use “Austrian” in the sense of Middle and/or South Bavarian. This 
distribution again can be used for dialectal identification and for the relative 
chronology of texts. 

In the MHG period the causative construction of tuon plus infinitive, 
frequent in OHG and in texts influenced by Latin in the EMHG period, is 
shared by all dialects in epic and lyric poetry; it decreases in frequency in the 
fourteenth century. This is the time when the periphrastic use of twon plus 
infinitive becomes common: er tut sprechen ‘er spricht.’ Weiss pays special at- 
tention to the rise of this construction (pp. 167-92). He links the time of its 
diffusion te the transition period when the bulk of the poetic activity shifted 
from the nobility of the courts to the middle classes and the cities. Weiss 
discusses and rejects the theories that have been advanced to account for its 
origin: the development from phrases of twon plus such past participles of 
strong verbs as resemble the infinitive forms; the development from tuon as 
the substitute for a preceding verb; from phrases consisting of twon plus a 
noun of action; from ¢won in the meaning ‘to order, to command,’ which was 
only Middle Franconian in the EMHG period. He derives the periphrastic 
phrase from the causative construction of twon plus infinitive. Weiss assumes 
that this development was helped by the frequent formal identity of transitive 
and the formerly prevailing intransitive infinitives (heilen ‘heil werden’ and 
‘heil machen’), also by the influence of parallel phrases of ‘won plus adjectives, 
in which the adjective usually occupied the riming position in the verse line. 

Weiss supplies full documentation for each period and derives his con- 
clusions from the material as presented in detail and in a form convenient for 
checking. His study proves the usefulness of the diachronic study of well- 
selected lexical or syntactical units. The book presents an attractive appear- 
ance typographically. There are hardly any misprints: the Swedish printers 
did remarkably well with a foreign language. 


HERBERT PENZL 
University of Michigan 


RICERCHE SOPRA GLI ITALIANISMI NELLA LINGUA TEDESCA DALLA META DEL 
Secoto XIV ALLA FINE DEL SEcoLto XVI. Da Marjatta Wis. (Mémoires 
de Ja Société Néophilologique, xvi.) Helsinki, 1955. Pp. 310. 


mrs. wis’ Helsinki dissertation treats in its introductory chapters (pp. 7-57) 
all the contacts between the German and the Italian nation in the Middle 
Ages and the early modern period. She mentions the commercial relations 
between the two countries and the dominating réles of Venice and Genoa, of 
Nuremberg, Augsburg and Ulm in this trade. In connection with the cultural 
contacts she points out how German students attended Italian universities in 
steadily increasing numbers. Then the German translations of Italian works 
are discussed ; they began with Hans Vintler’s rendition of Fiori di virtQ (1411). 
Mrs. Wis’ valuable bibliography of translations antedating 1600 contains 73 
items (pp. 33-40). She adds a list of accounts of contemporary events in letter 
form (apparently the forerunners of our modern newspapers) which appeared 
between 1503 and 1588 and clearly indicate that they are translated from the 
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Italian. Another source reveals the results of Italo-German contacts: German 
travelers who made the pilgrimage to Rome or sailed from Italy to the Holy 
Land wrote accounts of their experiences (pp. 53-57). 

Mrs. Wis takes as her primary source material 26 translations from Ital- 
ian into German, of which 5 are accounts of contemporary events. In addition 
to these translations, which appeared between the years 1411 and 1583, she 
studies 28 original travel accounts of Germans which describe trips taken 
between the middle of the fourteenth century and 1589, the year of Samuel 
Kiechel’s return to Germany. Whenever possible, Mrs. Wis compares the 
German translations to the Italian originals. She notes in her corpus all words 
derived from or influenced by Italian. 

The main part of her study consists of an alphabetically arranged list of 
all the Italian loans and loan-translations found in her sources (pp. 88-286). 
The pertinent passages are quoted, and the German words commented upon 
in the light of all available information. Mrs. Wis lists 890 words of Italian 
origin, of which 24 (2.7%) occur in fourteenth-, 347 (39%) in fifteenth-, and 
519 (58.3%) in sixteenth-century sources. Over 500 of these expressions have 
never been recorded before. Some 80 items had already in an earlier period 
been borrowed from French or Latin (Datel, Canal, Olive, Saffir, etc.). Only 300 
words have been previously listed in dictionaries and lexicological studies, and 
for about 73 of these Mrs. Wis is now able to prove an earlier date of appear- 
ance, e.g., for Arsenal (1492), Canone (1557), Pilot (1461), Soldat (1521), 
Citron (1479), vestes Land (1508), etc. Mrs. Wis includes not only direct loans 
but also loan-translations (e.g., Enge des Meeres=It. stretto di mare, hohes 
Meer =It. alto mare), and semantic loans (e.g., Wechsel=It. cambio, Her(r)- 
schaf( f)t =I. signoria). The majority of Italian loans in German (232) as quoted 
by Mrs. Wis are commercial terms; she also lists about 205 nautical expres- 
sions. Most of the loans are substantives, but they include 22 adjectives and 
34 verbs. Obviously a number of the Italian items—e.g., Lanceas Spezzatas 
(It. lancia spezzata)—do not constitute proper loans but rather foreign words 
in German context capable of becoming loan-words eventually. 

The Early New High German material is quoted in all of its orthograph.c 
variety. The Italian forms underlying the German words often show North 
Italian characteristics: e.g., Venetian /z/ (other dialects: /tS/) seems to be 
reflected by the German ‘z’ ‘tz’ ‘cz’ in Lacz, Latz, Laze (It. laccio), Potza (It. 
poggio, Ven. poza), Caputze (It. cappuccio), Pomaranize (It. pomarancia). 
Initial 5 or p reflect Italian initial b (p): Bandit, Pandit (It. bandito), Bancket, 
Pancket (It. banchetto), Butana (It. puttana). Mrs. Wis does not comment on 
the general correspondence between Italian and German orthography or be- 
tween Italian and German phonemes as revealed by the loan-words. It would 
seem that her translation sources should reveal more the influence of Italian 
orthography, and the travel accounts rather actual Italian pronunciation as 
perceived by the Germans. 

Finnish germanists, e.g., Hugo Suolahti (Palander), Arvid Rosenqvist, 
Emil Ohmann, have excelled in their research on Romance loan-words in 
German. Marjatta Wis’ study, which was suggested to her by Ohmann, fol- 
lows that distinguished tradition. To quote the words of Ohmann, who re- 
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viewed the book himself in Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, Lvi1 (1956): “Die 
deutsche Fremdwortforschung wird durch diese Arbeit vielfach geférdert.” 


HERBERT PENZL 
University of Michigan 


Der BAUERNHOCHZEITSSCHWANK: MEIER Betz uND METZEN HOCHZIT. 


Herausgegeben von Edmund Wiessner. (Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, 
xiv.) Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1956. 


THE SWABIAN poem of the “Peasant Wedding” is found in three fifteenth- 
century MSS, of which two are almost identical and vary considerably from 
the third. Thus there are really two separate versions, the first known as 
“Meier Betz” and the second as “Metzen hochzit.” This poem is of value on 
its own merits and alsoas a key to Heinrich Wittenwiler’s Ring, a much longer 
comic-didactic work based on it, which is gradually winning scholarly atten- 
tion. Like the Ring, it gives a valuable insight into the humor, customs, and 
popular literary traditions of its period. 

This new edition is particularly welcome because the earlier printings of 
both versions of the poem are now almost inaccessible, having appeared in C. 
Haltaus’s Liederbuch der Klara Hiatzlerin (Quedlinburg, 1840) and J. v. Lass- 
berg’s Liedersaal (St. Gallen, 1846), both of which are now collectors’ items. 
Moreover, Wiessner’s edition is a great improvement, especially in view of his 
profound knowledge of the Ring, to which he has devoted more than a half- 
century of study. In 1908 he published, in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum 
(L, 225-79), an article showing the relationship of the two versions of the 
“Peasant Wedding” to each other and to the Ring; and, although sometimes 
attacked, his findings are still accepted by a majority of interested scholars. 
Since the present edition does not differ noticeably from the passages cited in 
that article, it is probable that it is based on the transcripts made at that time. 
However, the annotations and appendix have kept pace with the most recent 
scholarship. 

The reviewer, who happened to be engaged in editing this poem when 
surprised by Wiessner’s edition, has microfilms of all three MSS. A careful 
comparison of these with Wiessner’s text reveals an admirable and painstaking 
performance, and the reviewer takes no issue with his accuracy. However, 
he does not entirely agree with Wiessner’s method of reconstructing “‘Meier 
Betz,” which is based on MSS H (Liederbuch der Klara Hiitzlerin) and S 
(Stuttgarter cod. poet. 4°, Nr. 69). 

A comparison of these two MSS indicates that they are independent 
copies deriving from a common source, now lost, which we may designate as 
X. Wiessner wishes to reconstruct the original by using the better manuscript, 
H, as a base but borrowing from S wherever it appears more reliable or even 
more desirable. In some cases both MSS present the same error and thus indi- 
cate that their common source was at fault; yet Wiessner “emends” his text 
to conform to a “correct” original in the hands of the scribe or the mind of the 
poet of the common source X. The reviewer merely questions whether the 
“original” of such popular songs was ever really “correct” and even whether 
the poets and scribes really strove for such perfection. Perhaps it would have 
been better to leave the errors common to both MSS (and hence probably 
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present in their common source) unemended and merely to suggest in a foot- 
note what the original poet might have had in mind. However, this problem 
of method concerns only a very few points. 

The reviewer’s major complaint with this edition is its brevity. Before 
his notes to “Meier Betz,” Wiessner refers to his article of 1908, in which he 
treated the entire “Peasant Wedding” tradition in considerable detail. Thus 
he finds it unnecessary to repeat many of his observations in the following 
notes. This is regrettable, since many readers will either not have the article 
readily available or else lack the time to read through the extensive compari- 
sons there presented to prove Wiessner’s points. Repetition of his more im- 
portant findings would have added only a few pages to this very thin little 
volume. 

Although the Alideutsche Textbibliothek favors conciseness of introduc- 
tion and commentary, some editions are made accessible to the layman with 
only a slight knowledge of MHG language and literature. For example, 
Friedrich Panzer’s edition of Meier Helmbrecht is fitted with an elementary 
introduction and a complete glossary, which put it well within the reach of 
the layman. Wiessner’s edition of the “Peasant Wedding” has copious notes, 
but these are largely aimed at the specialist. In the case of obscure words, the 
reader is often referred to any one of several technical handbooks, which may 
lie outside of his experience or be unavailable to him. Perhaps it would have 
been better if these riddles had been given an immediate solution—or, in case 
of controversy, solutions—so that the layman might understand the text as 
a whole. Then, if further interested in the problem involved, he could pursue 
the reference at leisure. 

Apparently Wiessner learned economy of print during the lean years be- 
tween the two World Wars when compelled to squeeze his voluminous notes 
for his Kommentar zu Heinrich Wittenwilers Ring into a volume thin enough to 
finance. What a shame so little paper is allotted to such sound scholarship 
as Wiessner’s while so much is being consumed on this side of the ocean in 
publications aimed less at promoting knowledge than at promoting profes- 
sors. 

It is gratifying that Wiessner has finally published this excellent edition. 
If anyone else had done so, after profiting from his research, he would merely 
have reaped where Wiessner both sowed and cultivated. 


GrEorRGE FENWICK JONES 
Princeton University 


SCHELMUFFSKYS WAHRHAFTE, CURIGSE UND SEHR GEFAHRLICHE REISEBE- 
SCHREIBUNG ZU WASSER UND LANDE. Von Christian Reuter. Zweite, 
verbesserte Auflage, herausgegeben von Peter von Polenz. (Neudrucke 
deutscher Literaturwerke, tvmi—t1x.) Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1956. Pp. xxv+174. Paper, DM 7.80. 


ALMOST seventy-five years have elapsed since A. Schullerus’ original ““Neu- 
druck” of Schelmuffsky appeared as Nos. 57-59 of the Niemeyer series. Since 
his introduction perforce became obsolete as time and scholarship moved 
onward, we welcome Peter von Polenz’ “second, improved” edition. 

This second reprint contains, as did the first, Parts I (“B’”’) and II of 
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Schelmuffsky (1696, 1697 resp.) and the original version (1696) of Part I 
(“A”). The first two parts were bound together as Nos. 57 and 58 in the old 
edition; the “A” version of Part I appeared separately as No. 59. Polenz pub- 
lishes the three texts together, the “A” version of Part I at the end of the 
volume. For those interested in the problems arising from the two versions 
(on which Polenz offers a useful summary of findings and opinions in his in- 
troduction), this may constitute a major disadvantage. But undoubtedly the 
greater number of users, the students, will not be hampered at all. They will 
be attracted, rather, by the brief critical survey and bibliography of literature 
on Schelmuffsky up to the year 1955 which the new introduction offers and 
by the greater success in reproducing visually the character of the original 
editions, which is, as far as this reviewer can ascertain, the real justification 
for the term “improved” as applied to the text proper. The title pages are, 
for example, exact type reproductions; the numerous variations in type weight 
and class that abound in the original are also observed, whereas in the first 
edition, where spaced type was used to indicate the boldface of the original, 
these variations were less happily rendered. Polenz has also provided a frontis- 
piece, the one from the original Part II, “weil es sachlich und wegen seiner 
dummdreisten Liigenhaftigkeit . . . in einem weitaus engeren, sprechenderen 
Verhiltnis als die anderen Stiche zu Inhalt und Intention von Reuters Werk 
steht... .” 

But perhaps the most appealing aspect of this second edition of an old 
“Neudruck” is its availability. Several generations of scholars and students 
have had to be content with the occasional acquisition of a Niemeyer text 
when it appeared on the second-hand market. With Schelmuffsky and, as far 


as this writer knows, two other new editions of “Neudrucke” (No. 1: Opitz; 
110-17: Sachs) obtainable, we can only hope that the important, inexpensive 
and so handy reprints will once more become a must in the library of every 
student of German literature. 


A. G. pe Capua 
Cornell University 


WINCKELMANNS BESCHREIBUNG DES APOLLO IM BELVEDERE. Von Hans 
Zeller. (7iircher Beitrige zur deutschen Literatur- und Geistesgeschichte, 


vit.) Ziirich: Atlantis Verlag, 1955. Pp. 246+24. (Supplement: Texts.) 
S. Fr. 7.20, 


MR. ZELLER’s distinguished book is one of the most important studies of 
Winckelmann that have appeared in many years. His theme is one of Winckel- 
mann’s most exalted passages: the few paragraphs devoted to the evocation 
of the Apollo Belvedere. Mr. Zeller treats the genesis of the various versions 
of the description, devotes over eighty pages to the elucidation of important 
words and phrases, analyzes the style, comments on reception and influence, 
and ends with eloquent and convincing interpretation of the passage as a 
whole. The carefully edited critical texts of the “Beschreibung” are conven- 
iently printed in a separate pamphlet (Beilage). One is particularly grateful 
for Zeller’s explication of such central concepts as Gewéichs, Grobheit, Ideal, 
Stand, and Zierde. Well versed in classical literature, he illuminates Winckel- 
mann’s text by references to many of the Greek and Latin works on which 
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the archaeologist drew.' In this connection Zeller makes a comment which is 
typical of the modesty and sense of scholarly responsibility informing his en- 
tire book: “Meinen Wiinschen konnte ich hier nicht genug tun; es ist weder 
Sicherheit noch Vollstandigkeit zu erreichen, und ich mufte mich auf das 
beschrinken, was ich kannte und was mir vertretbar schien.” To a remarkable 
degree Zeller combines two talents which are all too rarely joined: philological 
precision in the establishment of a text and the capacity to interpret it as a 
whole. Neither analysis nor synthesis is slighted. 

The book is rich in giving new insights and in solidly establishing points 
which had previously been more or less conjectural. Thus a few of us have 
long believed that Winckelmann was one of the great masters of eighteenth- 
century German prose; Zeller demonstrates this in detail and does not hesitate 
to call him a Dichter. Dealing with Winckelmann’s use of parallel construc- 
tions, he cites such passages as 


Womit soll ich die Schénheit desselben vergleichen 
und was reicht in Natur und Kunst bis an den Begrif dieser Bildung! 


and rightly reminds us of the language of Luther’s translation of the Psalms. 
He shows how, in the “Paris” version of the “Beschreibung,” the rhythm of 
the prose repeatedly approaches the hexameter, precisely in those paragraphs 
which are rich in imagery: 


Eine ewig bliihende Jugend bekleidet den mannlich michtigen oe 
wo ‘niemahls ein n Nérdlicher Wind das Haupt der Blumen gebiuget. . 


The final version is more restrained in its rhythm; it is less personal and en- 
thusiastic in tone. As Zeller points out, it is classical prose. 

Of the wealth of other insights I can cite only a few—for example, the 
relation between the description of Apollo’s manner of walking (“‘so ge- 
schwinde und leichte wird er wie auf Fliigeln der Winde gleichsam fortgetra- 
gen,” etc.) and Goethe’s 


Wandeln wird er wie mit Blumenfii fen 
Uber Deukalions Flutschlamm, 

Python tétend, leicht, gro8, 

Pythius Apollo. 


Perhaps the crowning sentence of the whole work is the statement: “Apollon 
ist fiir Winckelmann Symbol einer Existenz.” The affinity between Winckel- 
mann’s ideal and that of Epicurus, already briefly noted,’ is persuasively and 
firmly established. To balance this, however, it should be pointed out that 
Winckelmann’s famous “enthusiasm” is more Platonic than Epicurean. This 
is a detail: Zeller makes perfectly clear that he realizes the fascinating com- 
plexity of Winckelmann’s nature, stating that to represent him simply as a 
disciple of Epicurus would be as misleading as to label him “daemonic.” 
Here Zeller regrettably departs from his usual urbanity of tone, speaking of 


. Translations of the less readily accessibly classical quotations are given in an ap- 
pendix, pp. 236-45. 
* Cf. my “Winckelmann: The Romantic Element,” GR, xxvul (1953), p. 286. 
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“jene, die den ‘daemonischen’ Winckelmann erfunden haben.” The sarcasm 
(possibly directed at E. M. Butler?) is uncalled for; after all, Goethe sensed a 
daemonic element in the archaeologist. In assessing judgments of so compli- 
cated a phenomenon as Winckelmann, it is best to be charitable. 

The bibliography is quite adequate though it does not seem to aim at 
completeness. In connection with Bodmer’s use of Winckelmann’s descrip- 
tions, Anthony Scenna’s very solid Columbia dissertation (1937) might have 
been cited; and Christian Schuster’s The Work of Art in German Literature 
(New York, 1948) could have been usefully consulted. Presumably the com- 
plete omission of any reference to E. M. Butler was deliberate. 

Both Zeller and his teacher Emil Staiger are to be congratulated on this 
really significant contribution. Zeller has made a brilliant début; one looks 
forward eagerly to his next appearance. 


Henry HATFIELD 
Harvard University 


ERSCHEINUNGSFORMEN DER SORGE BEI GOETHE. Von Heinz Moenkemeyer. 
(Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie, 11.) GieSen: Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, 
1954. Pp. 198. 


SORGE, like “Care,” can be a positive force: tender, solicitous thought; or it 
can be a negative, destructive, and disturbing one: worry and apprehension. 
It is of Care in the latter sense—Care which instils dread and saps man’s 
energy—that Faust speaks (v. 644 ff.): “Die Sorge nistet gleich im tiefen 
Herzen . . . ; Sie deckt sich stets mit neuen Masken zu: Sie mag als Haus 
und Hof, als Weib und Kind erscheinen, Als Feuer, Wasser, Dolch und 
Gift... . ”” Dr. Moenkemeyer systematically discusses the various “masks” 
that Care can assume; from Goethe’s letters, from autobiographical and liter- 
ary works he collects examples for each form or disguise under which Care 
hides. 

Dr. Moenkemeyer merely summarizes at the end those parts of his 
study that deal with cares and worries over biological survival, over material 
possessions, over such interpersonal relationships as social prestige or love. 
His first chapter he devotes to “Sorge um Lebensplan und Selbstsein.” Al- 
though this particular modification of Care was not alien to Goethe, for him 
the authentic self and the true purpose of life were achieved by trust in his 
Genius and confidence in his fate and development rather than by watchful 
and wasting care. A second mask or manifestation of Care plays a compara- 
tively negative and negligible role in the poet’s work—concern for salvation 
and eternal life. A third embodiment of Care, determined by its origin rather 
than by its object, is the anguish caused by conscience and remorse. Iphigenie 
is led by conscience and solicitude to pure and positive action; but conscience 
which leads to introspective and painful worrying, remorse which paralyzes, 
guilt which depresses—these are found in weak characters, in Weislingen, in 
Clavigo, or in Orestes. Since Faust does not belong in this group of weak char- 
acters, Dr. Moenkemeyer, in a careful examination, rejects those interpre- 
tations which see Faust as stricken by remorse. Faust feels regret and shame 
over Gretchen or Philemon and Baucis, but neither contrition, true repent- 
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ance, nor any deep sense of guilt. (Dr. Moenkemeyer’s arguments are twice 
summarized succinctly and conveniently, on p. 75 and p. 150.) 

The fourth chapter and climax of the book discusses Care as a comprehen- 
sive and basic phenomenon of human existence, omnipresent and without 
specific cause. This archetypal Care, as it were, is not too unlike the existen- 
tialist concept of anxiety. This form of Care is best illustrated in Egmont and 
especially in Faust. Although the passage from Faust I quoted above seems 
to be directed clearly enough against the small cares of Philistine life, Dr. 
Moenkemeyer sees both in Faust I and (more convincingly) in Faust II 
“Sorge” as an elemental, universal, ineluctable fact of all human existence. 
He rejects, therefore, those interpretations that find in Care the concern for 
the great work undertaken or for the authentic self to be realized or for any 
other specific cause; nor can he agree that Faust frees himself from Care— 
how could Faust overcome a Care given with the very structure of human 
existence? Once again the author examines the vast literature, both that 
supporting and that contradicting his own conclusions, and thus his book 
becomes a most valuable and weicome presentation of the argument about 
“Sorge” in Faust. 

In one sense, the counterpart to Care is Hope. The thoroughness and 
exemplary clarity of this study become evident if it is compared to Joachim 
Miiller’s essav on Hope (“Bild und Sinnbild der Hoffnung in Goethes Werk” 
in his Wirklichkeit und Klassik (Berlin, 1955], pp. 349-65). 

To conclude with a matter of lesser importance, there is a misprint in 
the last but one line on.p. g1: for “Sorglosigkeit” read “Sorglichkeit.” 


Lupwic W. KAHN 
College of the City of New York 


DI£ DEUTSCHE NOVELLE VON GOETHE BIS Karxa. Von Benno von Wiese. 
Diisseldorf: August Bagel, 1956. Pp. 350. 


NACH SEINER bereits klassisch gewordenen Darstellung der Deutschen Tragé- 
die von Lessing bis Hebbel schenkt uns Professor von Wiese jetzt einen Sam- 
melband sorgfiltig durchgefiihrter Novellen-Interpretationen, in deren 
Verlauf er die ausgewahlten Werke vor allem auf ihre innere Struktur und 
sinnvolle Bildsprache hin untersucht. Und wiahrend die gattungsgeschicht- 
lichen Probleme lediglich in der ein wenig lose gefiigten Einleitung erwahnt 
werden, sieht sich die sonst so beliebte Motivgeschichte vollends an den Rand 
gestellt. 

Da es von Wiese mehr um den dichterischen Gehalt der Novellen als um 
deren duGere Form zu tun ist, darf er getrost auf eine Definition der Gattung 
selbst, jene Crux aller Literaturgeschichtsschreibung, verzichten und die 
Qualitat des novellistischen Erzahlens allein als kritischen Mafstab anwenden. 
Freilich beruft auch er, wie die Mehrzahl seiner Kollegen, sich auf den der 
Novelle eigentiimlichen Vorrang der Begebenheit vor dem Charakter des 
Helden, der in dieser zum Ausdruck kommt. 

Besonders tiberzeugend gelingt der Nachweis der stilistischen Zwitter- 
haftigkeit, die aus der teils realistischen, teils symbolischen Wesenhaftigkeit 
mancher novellistischer Gebilde erwichst. Bei Boccaccio noch vdllig im 
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Sozialen verhaftet, wird die Novelle im Laufe ihrer Entwicklung zusehends 
symbolisch iiberhéht, bis sie in der Romantik (etwa in Eichendorffs Tauge- 
nichts) mit dem Marchen verschmilzt. Im Ubergang von Romantik zu Bieder- 
meier und Realismus beginnen sich diese kontriren Elemente wieder zu 
scheiden, wie dies der Ausgang des vom Verfasser meisterhaft interpretierten 
Peter Schlemihl klar aufzeigt. 

Nicht ganz so iiberzeugend klingt von Wieses Behauptung, in der Novel- 
listik der Moderne komme dem symbolischen Element nahezu ausschliefliche 
Bedeutung zu. Dies mag in Kafkas auferordentlicher Parabel vom Hunger- 
kiinstler, mit der sich das SchluGkapitel des Buches befaSt, der Fall sein; 
keineswegs aber endet mit Kafka (wenn man dessen Werk schon einmal als 
novellistisch bezeichnen will) die Geschichte der deutschen Novelle. Diese 
wird vielmehr in neuerer Zeit mit Gertrud von Le Forts Die Letste am Schaf- 
fott und Stefan Andres’ Wir sind Utopia durchaus im realistisch-symbolischen 
Sinne fortgesetzt. 

Trotzdem der Titel des Buches das Gegenteil vermuten laGt, vermittelt 
der Verfasser keine Einzelinterpretation einer Goetheschen Novelle; viel- 
mehr beschrankt er sich darauf, im Rahmen der Einleitung einen summari- 
schen Uberblick tiber des Dichters Novellentheorie und -praxis zu geben. 
Auch vermift man charakteristische Proben aus dem erzihlerischen Gesamt- 
werk eines E. T. A. Hoffmann, Storm oder Raabe. Schlieflich sei dahingestellt, 
inwieweit Hofmannsthals Reitergeschichte und Kafkas vorerwahnter Hunger- 
kiinstler tiberhaupt als Novellen anzusehen sind. Beiden fehlt ja jene mittlere 
Linge, die zur Darstellung von “unerhérten” Begebenheiten im Goetheschen 
Sinne erforderlich scheint. So lieBe sich etwa am Beispiel der Reitergeschichte 
noch eher das Wesen des Anekdotischen als die Besonderheit novellistischen 
Erzihlens aufzeigen. 

Das Fiir und Wider selbst der gelungensten Interpretationen von Wieses 
abzuwagen, ist schon aus riumlichen Griinden unméglich. Erwihnt sei aber 
wenigstens die hohe Qualitét von Kapitel III (Brentanos Geschichte vom 
braven Kasperl), V (Peter Schlemihl) und XII (Kleider machen Leute). Auch 
auf die vom Verfasser anscheinend nicht erkannte Stil- und Wesensver- 
wandtschaft von Tiecks Des Lebens Uberflu® und Kafkas Parabel kann ich 
hier leider nicht eingehen. 

Eine der interessantesten und zugleich fragwiirdigsten Auslegungen 
bietet Kapitel XVI, das dem Tod in Venedig, der ergreifendsten unter den 
hier vereinigten Kiinstlernovellen, gewidmet ist. Ausgehend von einer Kritik 
aller blo& tiefenpsychologischen Deutung der visiondéren Randfiguren in 
Thomas Manns Erzahlung, unternimmt es von Wiese, die halb objektive, 
halb subjektive Seinsweise dieser schicksaltrichtigen Gestalten wie folgt zu 
beweisen: “‘Vom Mythos aus gesehen ist es jedesmal der Tod selbst, der sein 
Opfer begrii8t; vom Erzihlverlauf aus gesehen sind es verschiedene, wenn 
auch ahnliche reale Figuren, die gerade in ihrer Kontaktlosigkeit einen ver- 
borgenen Bezug zu Aschenbachs Schicksal haben, der von diesem selbst nicht 
durchschaut wird und dem Leser nur leise suggeriert werden soll” (S. 321 f.). 

Als den Mythos, der in diesen schattenhaften Individuen zur Gestaltung 
kommt, bezeichnet der Verfasser die spitmittelalterliche Allegorese des 
Totentanzes, wie sie in Holbeins beriihmter Holzschnittfolge dargestellt ist. 
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Dort wird bekanntlich gezeigt, wie der ewig gleiche Knochenmann sich den 
Vertretern der einzelnen Stinde in offenkundiger Absicht nahert. Im Tod in 
Venedig aber ist die Situation gerade umgekehrt, indem hier der “Tod” in 
wechselnder Verhiillung dem gleichen Aschenbach entgegentritt—nicht in 
der Form der Allegorie also, sondern als eine vom Dichter bewuft unterscho- 
bene—und in diesem Sinne symbolisch gemeinte—Zwangsvorstellung. 

Wenn man ferner, wie dies von Wiese geflissentlich tut, im Zusammen- 
hang mit Thomas Manns Novelle vom realistischen Erzahlverlauf spricht, 
so darf man nicht vergessen, wie bedingt die Realitét des in der Dichtung 
gespiegelten Venedig in Wirklichkeit ist; denn nur in diesem Venedig findet 
Aschenbach den Tod, der ihm eigen ist. Dieser persénliche Tod freilich ist 
vorgeahnt in den der jeweiligen Stimmung gemafen Masken. Zur Erklirung 
solcher Visionen bedarf es indes kaum des Hinweises auf die allegorische 
Maschinerie des Totentanzes. 


Utricu WEISSTEIN 
Lehigh University 


Lupwic TieEck: DER ROMANTISCHE WELTMANN AUS BERLIN. Von Marianne 
Thalmann. (Dalp-Taschenbiicher, cccxvmt.) Bern: Francke Verlag, 
1955. Pp. 144. 


PROFESSOR THALMANN, who began her distinguished scholarly career with an 
investigation of the demonic problems in Tieck’s writings, has now assessed 
him for us as a “man of the world,” as a creative artist concerned with his 
position in the social environment of Germany in the decades following the 


French Revolution. Unquestionably the present urbane, brilliantly digested, 
and concentrated study—on page after page every sentence is charged with 
penetrating insights and new perspectives—is far more significant than the 
monograph of 1919; yet the two are in a sense complementary. For even 
though Professor Thalmann now considers the Tieck who adjusted himself to 
a changing cultural and social climate a more rewarding subject than the one 
who in the literary work of his lifetime objectified anxieties and psychological 
tensions stemming from childhood, there is nothing contradictory in these ap- 
proaches from two such different directions. Readers who might seek a more 
“Freudian” interpretation of Eckbert, Blaubart, Eckart, or Liebestzauber may 
be reminded that almost four decades ago, when psychoanalytical concepts 
had scarcely begun to have an impact on literary criticism and scholarship, 
Professor Thalmann marshalled evidence from Tieck’s literary creations with 
full awareness of its significance for the new psychology. She drew only the 
most general psychological inferences then and does not now care to fall into 
the error of a hasty, premature application to literature of a separate discipline 
that is still new and rapidly changing. Her latest study still shows us Tieck 
as a problematical personality, but as one who makes his reckoning with him- 
self and with the world. As his young master-cabinetmaker puts it, he believes 
that most people are made up of contradictions, but that the task of life is to 
resolve these gently and artfully (p. 47). Like the characters of his fairy tales, 
he is one of the “Einsamen, die in der Verengung des stadtischen Daseins 
nicht mehr einsam sein kénnen” (p. 83). 


The Tieck we see here is a man of the world in many senses: he is at 
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home with a wealthy and flighty intellectual like Reichardt, with the scintil- 
lating Caroline Schlegel, and among the aristocrats at Ziebingen. His per- 
sonality charms his friends, and his unique capacity to project himself into 
dramatic roles draws listeners to his readings from all over Europe and 
America. He is a man who values good silver, wine and oysters, elegant dress, 
official titles and a status in society. Starting his literary career on a strictly 
commercial plane, he remains an author whose works nearly always sell, 
but one for whom financial embarrassment is the normal state of affairs. He 
witnesses the Revolution in adolescence, the Terror at the beginning of his 
career; and he must live and work while the Grande Armée and the armies 
of liberation are marching back and forth across Europe. He is “keine Pro- 
phetennatur, aber ein Anreger, eine durch und durch urbane Natur,” the medi- 
ator between his intellectually more profound friends and the middle-class 
society of his time (pp. 23 f.). He feels that he belongs to the world, believingly 
accepts it in all its concrete objectivity, and yet attempts to offer positive 
alternatives to the proletarianization of taste (an idea presented in the third 
chapter and developed more fully in “Der unwissend Glaubige,” Professor 
Thalmann’s contribution to the volume published in 1956 in honor of Profes- 
sor Zeydel). . 

Clearly this is not the romanticism of the Blue Flower. We cannot expect 
to find in Tieck the depth, freshness, and ethereal beauty of Novalis or the 
innocence and artistic faith of Wackenroder. But Tieck is the one creative 
writer amidst his immediate generation in Germany whose romanticism can 
assimilate its own historical and social context. Nothing so lovely as the Blue 
Flower grows in Tieck’s Garden of Poesy, but his blooms are rooted in earth, 
the soil of a civilization eroded by the Industrial Revolution, and these plants 
must contend, like the literature of our own time, with the weeds of philistine 
vulgarity and the parasites of commercial sensationalism. Marianne Thal- 
mann shows us in this study how a creative romanticist could accommodate 
himself to his world. More than that, she conjures the romanticists’ world it- 
self up to life. Her last chapter, ““Die Zeitgenossen Napoleons,” is devoted to 
the personality and social atmosphere of the entire literary generation to 
which Tieck belonged. Drawing richly on collections of letters and memoirs, 
she gives us the feeling that we know for the first time what these people were 
like and how they lived. We see them in all the political, social, and ethical in- 
stability of long years of war, snatching at scarce liqueurs and dress materials, 
measuring out precious fuel, struggling for the security of bureaucratic 
offices, enjoying “billige Ehejahre und kostbare Liebschaften” (p. 126). We be- 
gin to understand the hunger of the whole generation for the communication 
of friendship, its restlessness, its nervous excitability, its avid cosmopoli- 
tanism. And all is depicted for us in an urbane and sophisticated but tensely 
concentrated style, a style such as Caroline Schlegel might use if she were 
writing today: “Es ist die Amoralitit des Schauspielerischen, das durchaus 
mit Feingefiihl und Vornehmheit zusammengehen kann, aber nicht mit 
Prinzipien.”—“Geist war da, nicht immer Charakter.”—“Es ist eine Genera- 
tion, die nicht alt wird und auch nicht alt werden will. Das Gesicht, das sie 
zeigen, war das Gesicht, das sie haben wollen—Biirger an Geist und Willen, 
Spieler an Anschauung und Gewohnheiten.” 
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But this is, of course, a critical study, not a sociological investigation or 
an impressionistic historical biography. The literature with which it is pri- 
marily concerned is Phantasus, the collection Tieck made from his richest 
work at the end of his most intense participation in the romantic movement. 
There is therefore only incidental consideration of such works as Lovell, Oc- 
tavianus, and Genoveva (the separate article already mentioned, “Der un- 
wissend Glaubige,” deals with Sternbald). Realizing the essential continuity 
of Tieck’s literary creation, Professor Thalmann wisely chooses Phantasus as a 
central focus, and she still is able to illuminate the relation between its com- 
ponents and the later Novellen. Just a few of the many penetrating insights in 
these central critical chapters of her book can be mentioned here. She traces 
a basic pattern of changing landscapes that recurs in Tieck’s fairy tales: from 
the garden of ordered childhood, innocence, security out through open, un- 
protected country to the perils of the uninhabited mountains. She shows how 
Tieck’s essentially aural sensibility makes nature more attractive “soweit sie 
musikalisch entzaubert und mit dem Ohr erfaSt werden kann, und grauener- 
regend, soweit sie—wie das letzte Bergprofil—durch das Auge gedeutet wer- 
den mu” (p. 79). She emphasizes Tieck’s horror, conveyed in these tales, of a 
confined human coexistence without healing communication. The chapter 
on Tieck’s clowns stresses his debt to the popular theatrical tradition—above 
all, of Italy—and his retention and variation of traditional comic figures of 
the improvising theater. It becomes clear why Peter Lebrecht’s Gestiefelter 
Kater was first “printed” precisely in Bergamo. Through Tieck’s accentuation 
of the vital contact between dramatist, stage, and audience Professor Thal- 
mann shows how he was preoccupied with the problems imposed on the crea- 
tive artist by modern society: “Es bedarf keiner historischen Vorausset- 
zungen, um die grundlegende Fragwiirdigkeit der biirgerlichen Welt und 
ihres Theaters auch heute zu begreifen” (p. 107). Thus the revolt of the actors 
in Die verkehrie Welt is seen as symbolic of the modern hunger for brilliant 
theatrical roles. 

Because the new perspective of this study makes it possible to view 
Tieck’s most significant and favorable aspect, there arises the danger 
of the picture’s becoming too flattering. Fortunately, this actually happens 
at only one or two points. That the characters in the frame-narrative of 
Phantasus face both eternity and time (p. 38) is no doubt true as far as Tieck’s 
intention goes, but such words seem overly to dignify figures that only oc- 
casionally and momentarily come even to a kind of half-life, serving through- 
out many weary pages merely as mouthpieces for Tieck’s own long-winded 
critical pronouncements. Could not a considerable part of these pronounce- 
ments be uttered just as readily if the mouthpieces were exchanged? How 
many of Tieck’s readers, without taking careful notes or constantly looking 
back to earlier passages, can keep the identities of Manfred, Lothar, and the 
femine characters in mind? How different these figures are from Serlo, Aurelie, 
and Wilhelm in Goethe’s Meister; how badly both characters and narrative 
of Tieck’s frame stand comparison with those of Keller’s Sinmgedicht! Or 
again, is the long comic subplot in Blaubart really essential, as Professor Thal- 
mann asserts? 

But if there is still room for disagreement on the merits of some parts of 
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Tieck’s creation, there can be no doubt that Marianne Thalmann has opened 
up an extremely valuable new avenue to the understanding of him and of the 
German romantic movement as a whole in a critical interpretation sur- 
passingly rich in content and finished in style. 
RAYMOND IMMERWAHR 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


GRILLPARZER: DAS DICHTERISCHE WERK. Von Walter Naumann (Urban- 
Biicher, xvi1) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1955. Pp. 182. DM 3.60. 


PROFESSOR NAUMANN’S collection of eight essays on Grillparzer is a good ex- 
ample of the increasing importance of the paperbacks for the presentation of 
serious research material. The little book is an excellent companion to the 
reading of Grillparzer’s dramas as a complement to books such as Nadler’s 
Grillparzer. The articles deal with many of the issues which in recent years 
have turned the complicated and at times self-contradictory poet and his 
work into one of the most promising topics of nineteenth-century literary 
history. Der arme Spielmann and Ein Bruderzwist are analyzed as the self- 
reflection of one who calls himself a Dichter der letzten Dinge, the poor outcast 
and the ruler of the Holy Roman Empire standing at the opposite poles of 
human existence. Rudolf, the greatest of Grillparzer’s creations (although the 
author considers Die Jiidin a technically more perfect drama than Ein 
Bruderzwist) presents the utmost concentration of the poet’s philosophy: ac- 
tion as historical and political necessity and as guilt at the same time (with 
an approach basically different from that of classical drama); the ageless dig- 
nity of the eternal order embodied in the imperial office, whose human keeper, 
however, cannot help being engulfed in this world and this time against his 
better insight into the vanity of temporal power and the wisdom of non- 
action. 

Among the other subjects with which Naumann is concerned is Grill- 
parzer’s language, including his imagery and the pathos of his silences, which 
are an essential part of his refined and intense play with overtones. Three es- 
says discuss some of Grillparzer’s central themes, carrying the analysis 
through all of his plays and gathering additional evidence from his poems and 
diaries (both of which, belonging to the most striking documents humains of 
the last century, deserve more consideration than they have usually found). 
Such themes are: reality and illusion (“Sein und Schein”), including the 
futility of the contemporary emphasis on the individual and on success, glory, 
and progress; justice and mercy, closely related to the tragic issue of guilt 
and responsibility; the man-centered arrogance of righteousness and of legal 
claims. Naumann lays new stress on Grillparzer’s concept of the king as 
judge, representative of God and of the supreme law and at the same time 
himself participating in human guilt and failure. Grillparzer’s kings are less 
emphatically pictured as individual characters than are Schiller’s and Shake- 
speare’s rulers; this observation by Naumann might be qualified by the fact 
that the poet rather tries to present his major characters both as individuals 
and as symbols. The author sees the strong moral component in Grillparzer 
(responsible in part for his biased picture of Goethe) without submitting to 
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rigid and inflexible demands; one may add that in this as in other respects 
Grillparzer represents the Catholic and Austrian tradition as against the 
Prussian, “Kantian,” and Protestant aspects of the German mind. 

The article entitled “Die Zeit” sums up the poet’s picture of human exist- 
ence as belonging to the two spheres of the temporal and the ageless; this is 
part of Grillparzer’s baroque heritage, as is the eagerness both to participate 
in this life through action and passion and to escape from the unrest of life to 
the quietude of contemplation. The author recognizes a certain ambivalence of 
this attitude toward life in the most mature dramas, with emphasis on the 
negative in Bruderzwist, on the positive in Libussa. 

Finally, two essays deal with the most important forces from the past 
acting on Grillparzer the poet: Goethe and the two great Spanish dramatists. 
For future research one may point out that there are not two but three 
styles of thinking and writing which, in constantly varying blends and with- 
out ever being fully integrated, appear in Grillparzer: the baroque style of the 
seventeenth century, the neoclassical of the eighteenth, and the realistic of 
the nineteenth. Admiration and doubt are mixed in his attitude toward 
Goethe; in Grillparzer there is no Faustian yearning, no fulfillment of the ego 
in life. His life, in contrast to Goethe’s, is no “geprigte Form,” no “Selbstvol- 
lendung,” rather a prelude leading up toa more real form of existence beyond. 
The political and moral emphasis of Grillparzer’s later stage discovers too 
much self-centered individualism in Goethe, while feeling a certain kinship 
with Schiller’s grand designs. As an Austrian, imbued with the spirit of a 
democratic theatre tradition, Grillparzer writes for the people as his audience 
and feels at variance with the “Bildungsdichter” of Weimar and their educated 
public. In many aspects of form and philosophy, as discussed in the last and 
(significantly) longest article, Grillparzer’s Catholic and European back- 
ground—in addition to the particular conditions of the Austrian heritage— 
makes him accept Lope and Calderon as his masters. A comparative analysis 
of plots, characters, themes, and problems reveals the Austrian’s kinship with 
his models as well as the increased moral and psychological sensitivity of a 
century which has lost its bearings but is striving for a deeper insight into the 
foundations of our existence. 


F. M. WASSERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


Das WELTBILD Friepricu HEBBELs. Von Joachim Miiller. Halle (Saale): 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1955. Pp. 254. 


THE AUTHOR has set himself the task of describing Hebbel’s vision of the world: 
what he thought and felt about first and last things. He has succeeded insofar 
as a painstaking compilation and a systematic arrangement of the evidence 
from the diaries, letters, plays and poems describe or represent a Weltbild. 
The student will find the study a useful collection of such evidence under the 
eight different chapter headings “Dem Schmerz sein Recht,” “Schlaf und 
Traum,” “Leben und Tod,” “Mensch und Menschheit,” “Individuen und 
Universum,” “Gott und das Géttliche,” “Die Kunst und das Drama,” 
“Staat, Gesellschaft, Geschichte.”” What the scholar may well miss is the ful- 
fillment of the promise implied by the introductory chapter, which distin- 
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guishes between Systemdenker and Gestalidenker and puts Hebbel in the sec- 
ond group (where he, no doubt, belongs). It is true, to be sure, that Miiller’s 
treatment of his problem is less Procrustean than that found in other similar 
studies, and this is a merit of the book: Hebbel’s view of the world is shown to 
be much more open, perhaps even more blurred, than it is often thought to 
be. It seems to the present reviewer, however, that the author applies the 
frame of dialectic progressivism even where it does not fit; he seems to be 
ideologically precommitted and goes so far as to make excuses for Hebbel for 
not having been in a position completely to recognize the dialectic truths of 
socialism and communism (p. 220), and as to consider him thoroughly revo- 
lutionary in his views on art and society (p. 73). It is fair to ask how a thor- 
ough-going revolutionary could object to the taste of the egg (Hebbel’s per- 
sonal gains from the liberalized political atmosphere of 1848) that had been 
roasted in the world conflagration (diary entry for 28 March 1848), how he 
could call the world a constantly renewed digestive tract through which the 
same old material passes (diary for 21 February 1841), or say that whoever 
directs humanity back within its boundaries does a much more meritorious 
deed than one who supports it in its striving toward the infinite (diary for 1 
May 1840). 

Perhaps it may seem a bit unfair to criticize an author for not doing 
something which he did not set out to do, but one can at least wonder why 
Miiller does not present Hebbel’s utterances on the various matters men- 
tioned in the chapter headings in chronological order. If he had, so it seems 
to this reviewer, he should have seen that there is a constant oscillation in 
Hebbel’s thinking at least in regard to state, society and history, and that he 
was not consistently either revolutionary or conservative, but inclined at one 
time more to the one pole of this tension and some time later more to the 
other. About how many other matters was his Gestalidenken oscillatory, and 
to what can his constant fluctuation be related? Is not a man’s Weltbild some- 
thing more than, and rather different from, what he tells about it? To be sure, 
the introductory chapter, “Geist und Charakter des Gestaltdenkers,” does 
hint at this something more. For instance, some pages in it are devoted to a 
discussion of poets and thinkers whose work was important in the formation 
of Hebbel’s view of the world, although Miiller explicitly is not concerned 
with establishing the philosophical provenience of Hebbel’s ideas (p. 13). For 
this decision he needs no defense, but at the same time he is open to serious 
criticism in this connection: he makes no mention whatever of Wolfgang 
Liepe’s researches, which is all the more remarkable since one of the latter’s 
essays is called “Der Schliissel zum Weltbild Hebbels: Gotthilf Heinrich 
Schubert ” (Monatshefte, xi111 [1951], 117-32). Of course it is possible, and 
perhaps even probable, that this omission is explained by the inadequacy of 
research facilities behind the Iron Curtain. 

Whereas this shortcoming in the first chapter can perhaps be readily 
understood, it is a source of real disappointment that it and with it the 
whole book are so schematic and lacking in subtlety of insight, despite 
the author’s implied and even avowed purpose to catch a unique poetic per- 
sonality in the act of weaving his own world view regardless of where the 
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strands might come from (pp. 19 ff.). Miiller’s comments on various aspects 
of Hebbel’s personality do not indicate that he is equipped to do what we 
may be pardoned for thinking he should have done. For example, he discusses 
Hebbel’s relationship to his friends, especially Emil Kuh and Felix Bamberg, 
and points out that they as well as two other intimates, Siegmund Englander 
and Julius Glaser, were Jewish. This fact, he says, is testimony to Hebbel’s 
open and humane freedom from prejudice—a really lame comment. The ex- 
planation, whatever it may be, is probably much more subtle and compli- 
cated and might form a very interesting chapter in a study of Hebbel’s per- 
sonality. Or again, Miiller mentions Hebbel’s attachment to animals, especial- 
ly to the well-known pet squirrel which he mourned so intensely, and quotes 
the letter to Karl Werner in which the poet writes that the squirrel not only 
was fed at the Hebbels’ table but even licked their hands and faces out of 
gratitude. Miiller cites this document as evidence of Hebbel’s Gemiitstiefe 
and apparently misses the really interesting and revealing point—that Heb- 
bel completely misinterpreted what the squirrel was doing, probably because 
he wanted the animal (not to mention his friends or his wife, whom he called 
his little Pinscher in memory of the devoted dog that accompanied him on 
the walking trip from Munich to Hamburg) to show fawning and grateful de- 
pendence. As anyone who has really watched tame squirrels can attest, their 
purpose in licking the palms of a person’s hands is to obtain the salt of per- 
spiration, and they will lick a sweaty axe-handle or a similar object with equal 
avidity. The anecdote seems to point to a great obsession with self that dis- 
torted Hebbel’s vision and twisted his observations into conformity with his 
own psychic structure. This possibility does not necessarily diminish the sug- 
gestive and symbolic force of his artistic achievement, but it does suggest that 
his Weltbild is much more problematic than one would suspect from Miiller’s 
study. 
Sten G. Fryct 
Vanderbilt University 

ZuR NOMINALFLEXION IN DER DEUTSCHEN: LITERATURSPRACHE NACH 1900. 

Von Ivar Ljungerud. (Lunder germanistische Forschungen, xxx1.) 

Lund und Kopenhagen: C. W. K. Gleerup/Ejnar Munksgaard, 1955. 


SINCE the days of Jacob Grimm, Germanic philology has been predominantly 
an antiquarian-historical discipline. On the one hand, scholars made minute 
linguistic analyses of early literary documents; on the other hand, they en- 
deavored to gain an exhaustive knowledge of the development of the Germanic 
languages. More recently dialect study has come into its own—but only, to 
quote Roedder, after the science of dialectology had demonstrated that it is 
just as intriguing “mit einem lebendigen Sprachkérper umzugehen als ‘mit 
Sprachleichen.” It is to be hoped that in the near future linguists will devote 
themselves increasingly to an area of Germanic philology about which we 
know surprisingly little: the German literary language of today. As early as 
1903 Otto Behaghel emphasized the need of a grammar of Modern German 
based upon scientific linguistic studies, and as recently as 1954 Werner Betz 
included this among the urgent tasks still to be accomplished. The treatise 
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under consideration here is such a preliminary grammatical study, the pri- 
mary purpose of which is to clear up puzzling problems of noun and adjec- 
tive declension on the basis of actual usage. 

In the collection of his material, the author excerpted over 100,000 pages 
representing 434 works of 233 authors. Of these, 69 came from northern, 56 
from central, and 43 from southern Germany. In addition, Switzerland and 
Austria are represented by 15 and 33, Bohemia and the Baltic countries by 
8 and 6 names respectively. The large volume of material permitted fairly 
adequate sampling, while the provenience of the authors frequently made 
possible a check on supposed regional differences in the formation of the plural 
of nouns and in the inflection of pronouns and adjectives. Since this study 
deals only with works of fiction and, to a much lesser extent, of poetry, it needs 
to be supplemented by a similar investigation of newspapers and of non- 
literary journals of various kinds. The fact that the average date of publica- 
tion of the 434 works studied is 1933 indicates that the findings are up to 
date. 

The volume is divided into two chapters, the first entitled “Das Sub- 
stantiv” and the second, “Adjektiv, Pronomen, Zahlwort.” Within each chap- 
ter the material is carefully organized. Nevertheless, further streamlining 
would have been possible, especially through a more consistent and judicious 
use of abbreviations. The value of the book as a reference work would have 
been greatly enhanced by the addition of a carefully prepared word-index. 

Although the author’s primary goal is the objective determination of 
linguistic usage, he does not limit himself to a purely descriptive-statistical 
presentation of his data but compares his findings with the statements of the 
“standard” grammars and dictionaries. In the case of the plural forms 
Generale—Generiile (to cite just one interesting example for many), Ljun- 
gerud established the following facts (p. 35 f.): twenty-one authors used the 
form without umlaut exclusively a total of thirty-three times, while nineteen 
writers used only the umlauted form a total of thirty-one times; twenty 
authors used both forms more or less indiscriminately, Generale occurring 
seventy-seven and Generdle thirty-eight times. If Brentano, Werfel, and Hein- 
rich Mann are omitted from this group, the two forms occur thirty-three and 
thirty-two times respectively. Contrary to expectation, neither a stylistic 
nor a regional difference in the use of the two forms could be demonstrated. 
Scarcely any of the conflicting statements of the dictionaries and grammars 
accord with these statistics. 

Even within the short span of time encompassed by this study, it is pos- 
sible to detect certain trends and to observe the gradual acceptance of inno- 
vations. Thus Motor, which according to most dictionaries has a weak plural 
with shift of accent (cf. Doktoren), appears with the strong plural Motore (cf. 
Korridore) in the works of eight modern writers (p. 70). Most of these inno- 
vations can be explained as analogical formations, but a tendency toward 
economy of effort on the one hand and a striving for clarity on the other are 
also important factors (p. 4). Occasionally, too, the author ventures an his- 
torical explanation of linguistic phenomena, as in the case of ihr plus adjec- 
tive. The almost exclusive use of the weak ending of the adjective following 
ihr can be accounted for by the fact that this combination usually occurs in 
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the vocative case, which originally required the weak inflection of the adjec- 
tive (p. 295). The relative frequency of wir Deutsche rather than wir Deutschen 
is attributed to the influence of Bismarck’s much discussed statement “Wir 
Deutsche fiirchten Gott...” in his speech before the Reichstag on 6 Feb. 
1888 (p. 201). 

The practical value of this volume for teachers as well as for writers of 
grammars and dictionaries is obvious. Similar studies dealing with the verb 
(use of tenses, treatment of the modals, the subjunctive, etc.), with problems 
of syntax, etc., are urgently needed. While at first glance a treatise of this kind 
may seem tedious and pedestrian, a thorough reading of Ljungerud’s book re- 
veals many fascinating and intriguing problems that invite further investi- 
gation. And as the author himself has pointed out in the introduction, the pre- 
cise determination and the descriptive presentation of linguistic data are no 
less “scientific” than many studies which are “historical” only in the sense 
that they deal with older texts. 


Pav ScHACH 
University of Nebraska 
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